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David  Lloyd, 


T  O     T  H  E 

READER. 

Courteous  Reader, 

T?OR  beftowing  fome  vacant  hours  (by 
that  excellent  Perfonages  direction,  to 
whom  I  am  equally  obliged  for  my  Employ- 
ment and  my  Leafure)  in  an  attempt/0  agree- 
able to  the  lord  Verulam's  judgment,  which 
may  be  feen  in  the  next  page  j  and  Jopurju- 
ant  of  fir  Robert  Naunton's  defigne,  which 
may  be  traced  in  the  following  Book  •,  ano- 
ther perfon's  abilities  might  have  gained  ap- 
plaufe>  and  my  weaknefs  may  defer*ve  an  ex- 
cufe,  notwithflanding  my  years,  (if  yet  any 
man  be  too  young  to  read  and  ob/erve)  or  my 
profejfion  (if  yet  a  divine  ftiould  not  (as  times 
go)  be  as  well  read  in  Men,  as  Books  :) 
efpecially  fince  I  gratifie  to  man's  fondnejs, 
writing  not  a  Panegyrick^  but  an  Hiftory ; 
nor  pleafure  any  perfons  malice  5  defigning 
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Obfervations,  rather  than  IrtW&ives:  nor  tyre 
any  man's  patience  :  fetting  down  rather  the 
remarkes  of  mens  publick  capacities,  than 
the  minute  paffages  of  their  private  lives  : 
but  innocently  difcourfe  the  moft  choice  in- 
flances  our  ENGLISH  hiftories  afford  forthe 
three  great  qualifications  of  men  (i.  Noble- 
nefle  in  behaviour:  2.  Dexterity  in  bufinefs  ; 
and  3.  Wifdome  in  government)  among 
which  are  twenty-eight  fecretaries  of  ftate, 
eight  chancellours,  eighteen  lord  treafurers, 
fixteen  chamberlains,  who  entertain  gentle- 
men with  obfervations  becoming  their  ex- 
tradion,  and  their  hopes,  touching, 

1.  The  rife  of  ftates-men. 

2.  The  beginning  of  families. 

3.  The  method  of  greatnefs. 

4.  The  conduft  of  courtiers. 

5.  The  mifcarriages   of  favourites,    and 
what-ever  may  make  them  either  wife  or 
wary. 

The  chancellour  of  France  had  a  pidure, 
that  to  a  common  eye  mewed  many  little 
heads,  and  they  were  his  Anceftors ;  but  to 

the 


to  the  Reader. 

the  more  curious  reprefented  onely  one  great 
one,  and  that  was  his  own. 

It's  intended  that  this  book  fhould  to  the 
vulgar  read  or  exprefs  feveral  particulars,  /  e. 
all  this  laft  ages  Heroes ;  but  to  every  gentle- 
man it  fhould  intimate  onely  one,  and  that 
is  himfelf. 

It's  eafily  imaginable  how  unconcerned  I 
am  in  the  fate  of  this  book,  either  in  the 
hiftory,  or  the  obfervation  ;  fince  I  have 
been  fo  faithful  in  the  firft,  that  is  not  my 
own,  but  the  Hiftorians  ;  and  fo  careful'm 
the  fecond,  that  they  are  not  mine,  but  the 
Hi/lories. 


DAVID    LLOYD. 

. 


*The  Lord  Bacon's    Judgment  of  a 
Work  of  this  nature. 


TJISTORY,  which  may  be  called  juft  and 
perfedt  hiftory,  is  of  three  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  the  objeftitpropoundeth,  orpre- 
tendeth  to  reprefentj  for  it  either  repre- 
fenteth  a  time,  a  perfon,  or  an  adlion.  The 
firft  we  call  chronicles,  the  fecond  lives,  and 
the  third  narrations,  or  relations, 

Of  thefe  ;  although  the  firft  be  the  mofl 
compleat  and  abfolute  kind  of  hiftory,  and 
hath  moft  eftimation  and  glory  j  yet  the  fe- 
cond excelleth  it  in  profit  and  ufe  ;  and  the- 
third  in  verity  and  fincerity.  For  hi- 
ftory of  times  reprefenteth  the  magnitude  of 
aftions,  and  the  publick  faces  or  deport- 
ments of  perfons,  and  pafleth  over  in 
filence  the  fmaller  paflages  and  motions  of 
men  and  matters. 

But  fuch  being  the  workmanfhip  of  God, 
as  he  doth  hang  the  greateft  weight  upon 
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the  fmalleft  wyars,  Maxima  e  minimis  fufpen- 
dens ;  it  comes  therefore  to  pafs,  that  fuch 
hiftories  do  rather  fet  forth  the  pomp  of  bu- 
finefs,  than  the  true  and  inward  reforts 
thereof.  But  lives,  if  they  be  well 
written,  propounding  to  themfelves  a  perfon 
to  reprefent,  in  whom  actions  both  greater 
and  fmaller,  publick  and  private,  have  a 
commixture,  muft  of  neceffity  contain  a 
more  true,  native,  and  lively  reprefenta- 
tion. 

I  do  much  admire  thatthefe  times  havefo 
little  efteemed  the  vertues  of  the  times,  as 
that  the  writing  of  Lives  fhould  be  no  more 
frequent.  For  although  there  be  not  many 
foveraign  princes,  or  abfolute  commanders, 
and  that  ftates  are  moft  collected  into  mo- 
narchies ;  yet  are  there  many  worthy  perfo- 
nages  that  deferve  better  than  difperfed  re- 
port, or  barren  elogies :  for  herein  the  in- 
vention of  one  of  the  late  poets  is  proper, 
and  doth  well  inrich  the  ancient  fiction.  For 
he  faineth,  that  at  the  end  of  the  thread  or 
web  of  every  man's  life,  there  was  a  little 
medal  containing  the  perfon's  name  •>  and 

that 
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that  Time  waiteth  upon  the  Sheers,  and  as 
foon  as  the  thread  was  cut,  caught  the  me- 
dals and  carried  them  to  the  river  Lethe  5 
and  about  the  bank  there  were  many  birds 
flying  up  and  down,  that  would  get  the  me- 
dals, and  carry  them  in  their  beak  a  little 
while,  and  then  let  them  fall  into  the  river* 
Onely  there  were  a  few  fwans,  which  if  they 
got  a  name,  would  carry  it  to  a  temple 
where  it  was  confecrate. 
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PREFACE 

TO    THIS 

NEW    EDITION. 

AFTER  the  approbation  of  fo  great  a 
"^  judge  as  lord  Bacon,  of  works  of  this 
nature,  it  is  unneceffary  to  enlarge  upon  the 
utillity  of  the  treatife,  or  to  inforce  what 
has  been  mentioned  by  him.  It  remains 
therefore  only  to  give  an  account  of  the 
Author  whofe  book  1  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  re-print. 

As  to  the  Author ; — David  Lloyd,  fon  of 
Hugh  Lloyd,  was  born  at  Pant  Mawr  in  the 
parifti  of  Trawfvinydd,  in  Merionithfhire, 
on  the  28th  of  Sept.  1635,  educated  in  the 
free-fchool  at  Ruthen  in  Denbighfhire,  be- 
came a  fervitor  of  Oriel  Coll.  in  1652,  fat 
which  time  and  after  he  performed  the  office 
of  Janitor  of  the  faid  Coll.)  took  one  de- 
gree in  arts,  and  by  the  favour  of  the  war- 
den 
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den  and  fociety  of  Merton  Coll.  became 
redor  of  a  fmall  town  called  Ibfton  near 
Watlington  in  the  diocefe  of  Oxon,  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  1658.  In  the  next 
year  he  proceeded  in  arts,  but  keeping  Ibfton 
not  long,  he  went  to  London,  and  became 
reader  of  the  Charter-houfe  under  Dr.  Tim. 
Thurfcrofs.  Afterwards  he  retired  to  Wales 
and  became  chaplain  to  Dr.  If.  Barrow, 
biihop  of  St.  Afaph,  who,  befides  feveral 
preferments  in  that  diocefe,  gave  him  a  ca- 
nonry  in  the  faid  church,  in  which  he  was 
inftituted  26  Auguft,  1670.  On  the  i4th 
of  Auguft  1671,  he  was  made  vicar  of 
Abergeley,  and  on  the  fame  day,  as  is  fup- 
pofed,  prebend  of  Vaynol  in  the  faid  church 
of  St.  Afaph,  at  which  time  he  refigned 
his  canonry  to  Mr.  Rich.  Turbridge.  Af- 
terwards he  exchanged  Abergeley  for  the 
vicaridge  of  Northop  in  Flintshire,  where 
fetling,  he  taught  the  Free-fchool,  and  con- 
tinued there  till  towards  his  latter  end. 
Finding  his  health  decay  about  half  a  year 
before  he  died,  he  retired  to  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  and  expired 'the  16  February 
1691. 

As 
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As  to  the  work,  it  is  wrote  in  a  fliort,  con- 
cife,  nervous  ftile,  with   an   agreeable  and 
lively  humour  5  and  however  truly  adapted 
the  characters  may  be  to  the  perfons  they  are 
defign'd  for,  they  certainly  reprefent  pleating 
pictures  of  human  life,  upon  that  account 
will  deferve  the  reading  of  all  perfons,  who 
wifh  to  edify  by  books.      In  regard  to  the 
part  I  have  ^taken,  it  is  no  otherwife  than 
tranflating  the  Latin  fentences,  of  which  it 
abounds,  and  was  the  fafhion  of  thofe  times  $ 
and  this  for  the  fake  of  the  ladies,  who  will 
I  dare  fay  find  their  time  well  beftowed  in 
the  perufal.     But  the   greateft  inducement 
to  re-print   it,  was  the  defire  of  a  lady  of 
diftindion,  whofe  tafte  and  judgement  are 
fufficiently   known    by    thofe  who   are  fo 
happy  as  to  be  admitted  to  her  converfation  \ 
and   as  I  had  the  honour  of  being  com- 
miffioned  by  .her  to  buy  the  book',  I  found 
it  fo  fcarce,  that  I  thought  I  could  not  give 
the  publick  more  fatisfadtion,  than  being  the 
means  of  making  it  more  univerfally  dif- 
pers'd,  by  a  new  edition  :  particularly  as  I 
have  had  the  fatisfadtion  to  hear  a  moft  in- 
genious and  right  reverend  Prelate,  and  a 

Lay- 
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Layman  of  great  tafte  and  diftindion,  com- 
mend the  work,  as  containing  ufeful  an- 
necdotes,  and  obfervations  not  to  be  found 
elfewhere  ;  and  in  the  elegant  compilations 
of  Mr.  Walpole,  Wood's  Athenae  Qxoni- 
enfis,  and  the  Biographia  Britannia,  are 
numberlefs  references  and  extracts,  which 
which  give  great  credit  and  authenticity 
to  our  author  :  to  ill u (Irate  the  charac- 
ers  the  more,  I  have  fele&ed  thofe  of 
the  refpe&ive  monarchs  from  Rapin  and 
other  impartial  hiftoriansj  which,  it  is 
prefum'd,  will  throw  a  greater  light  upon 
thofe  of  the  flatefmen  and  favourites 
of  each  reign,  I  wifh  it  may  have  the 
effeft  of  making  men  more  in  love  with 
the  hiftory  of  their  own  country,  and 
better  acquainted  with  themfelves;  for  a- 
mong  the  variety  every  perfon  may  fee  fome- 
thing  that  may  be  of  fervice  to  him.  To 
the  fecond  Volume  I  have  added  an  dppen- 
dix,  containing  fome  lives  extracted  from 
fVinftankys  Worthies  -,  which,  tho'  they  may 
not  perhaps  be  wrote  with  the  fpirit  and 
concifenefs  of  Lloyd's,  yet  may  properly 
accompany  his,  and  go  nearer  to  compleat 
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a  catalogue  to  the  Revolution.  As  bringing 
the  characters  to  a  later  period,  would  em- 
ploy much  more  time  and  attention  than  I 
have  to  fpare,  yet  if  any  manufcripts  fhould 
have  been  compiled  of  that  fort  and  in  pri- 
vate pofleffion,  I  will  very  readily  give  my 
affiftance  to  tranfmit  them  to  the  publick. 
My  diftance  from  the  prefs,  and  employing 
myfelf  in  a  more  exteniive  publication,  may 
have  occafioned  fome  trifling  typographical 
errors,  and  omiffions,  which  I  hope  the  ju- 
dicious reader  will  excufe  :  he  may  depend 
upon  this,  that  I  have  kept  literally  to  the 
didlion  of  my  author,  as  otherwife  it  would 
not  properly  be  his :  the  purchafers  there- 
fore may  be  allured  of  every  fyllable  being 
the  fame  as  in  the  old  edition,  fince  chang- 
ing the  expreffion  often  changes  the 
thought,  and  I  was  willing  to  let  it  ftand 
upon  its  own  legs,  fenfible  of  my  inability 
to  give  it  any  fupport. 

C.   W. 


STATE-WORTHIES, 

OR,       THE 

States-Men  and  Favourites  of  England, 

I   N 

The  Reign  of  King  HENRY  VIII. 


Lord  HERBERT'S  Character  of 
HENRY     the    VIII. 


G  Henry's   life  being  commonly  jjen> 
held  various  and  diverfe  from  itfelf, 
will   hardly   fuffer    any   character  or 
defcription.      Howbeit,    fmce  others 
have  fo  much  defamed  him,  as  will  appear  by 
the  following  objections,  I  mall  ftrive  to  reftifie 
their  underftandings  who  are  impartiall  lovers  of 
truth;  without  either  prefuming  audacioufly  to 
condemn  a  prince,  heretofore  foveraign  of  our 
kingdom,  or  omitting  the  juft  freedom  of  an 
hiftorian. 

And  becaufe  his  moft  bitter  cenfurers  agree, 
that  he  had  all  manner  of*  perfection  either  of 
nature  or  education  •>  and  that  he  was  (befides) 

B  of 
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Hen.  8.  of  a  mdft  deep  judgement  in  all  affairs  to  which 
*— v — -  he  applyed  himfelf ;  a  prince  not  onely  liberall 
and  indulgent  to  his  family,  and  court,  and  even 
to  ftrangers,  whom  he  willingly  faw;  and  one 
that  made  choice  both  of  able  and  good  men 
for  the  clergy,  and  of  wife  and  grave  counfellors 
for  his  ftate  affairs;  and  above  all,  a  prince  of 
a  royall  courage :  I  mall  not  controvert  thefe 
points,  but  come  to  my  particular  obfervations. 
According  to  which,  I  finde  him  to  have  been 
ever  moft  zealous  of  his  honour  and  dignity; 
infomuch,  that  his  moft  queftioned  paffages  were 
countenanced  either  with  home  or  forraign  au- 

'  thority  :  fo  many  univerfities  of  Italy  and  France 
maintaining  his  repudiating  of  queen  Katherin 
of  Spain;  and  his  parliament  (for  the  reft)  au- 
thorizing the  divorces  and  decapitations  of  his 
following  wives,  the  diflblutions '  of  the  mona- 
fteries,  and  divers  others  of  his  moft  branded 
actions :  fo  that  by  his  parliaments  in  publick, 
and  juries  in  private  affairs,  he  at  leaft  wanted 
not  colour  and  pretext  to  make  them  fpecious 
to  the  world  ;  which  alfo  he  had  reafon  to  affect: 
outward  efteem  and  reputation  being  the  fame  to 
great  perfons  which  the  fkin  is  to  the  fruit, 
which  though  it  be  but  a  flight  and  delicate 
cover,  yet  without  it  the  fruit  will  prefently 
difcolour  and  rot. 

As  for  matter  of  ftate,  I  dare  fay,  never  prince 

•  went  upon  a  truer  maxime  for  this  kingdom  ; 
which  was,  to  make  himfelf  arbiter  of  chriften- 
dom  :  and  had  it  not  coft  him  fo  much,  none 
had  ever  proceeded  more  wifely.  But  as  he 
would  be  an  actor  (for  the  moft  part)  where  he 
needed  onely  be  a  fpectator,  he  both  engaged 

himfelf 
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himfelf  beyond  what  was  requifite,  and  by  call-  Hen.  8, 
ing  in  the  money  he  lent  his  confederates  and  al- 
lyes,  did  often  difoblige  them  when  he  had  moil 
need  of  their  friendfhip.  Yet  thus  he  was  the 
moft  active  prince  of  his  time.  The  examples 
whereof  are  fo  frequent  in  his  hiftory,  that  there 
was  no.  treaty,  or  almoft  conventicle  in  chriften- 
dom,  wherein  he  had  not  his  particular  agent  and 
intereft ;  which,  together  with  his  intelligence 
in  all  countries,  and  concerning  all  affairs,  and 
the  penfions  given  for  that  purpofe,  was  one  of 
his  vafl  ways  for  fpending  of  money. 

Again,  I  obferve,  that  there  never  was 
prince  more  delighted  in  interviews,  or  (gene- 
rally) came  off  better  from  them.  To  which 
alfo,  as  his  goodly  perfonage  and  excellent  qual- 
lities  did  much  difpofe  him,  fo  they  gave  him  a 
particular  advantage  and  luftre.  Howbeit,  as 
thefe  voyages  were  extreme  coftly,  fo  when  he 
made  ufe  thereof  to  conclude  a  treaty,  it  did  not 
always  fucceed ;  efpecially  where  credit  was 
yeelded  to  any  fingle  and  private  word.  Infb- 
much,  that  at  his  laft  being  with  Francis  (where 
he  intended,  upon  his  bare  promife,  Her  la  far  tie 
for  the  moft  important  affairs  of  chriftendom) 
he  found  himfelf  fo  much  fruftrated  and  de- 
ceived. 

At  home  it  was  his  manner  to  treat  much  with 
his  parliaments  ;  where,  if  gentle  means  ferved 
not,  he  came  to  fome  degrees  of  the  rough  : 
though  more  fparingly,  that  he  knew  his  people 
did  but  too  much  fear  him.  Befides,  he  under- 
ftood  well,  that  fowl  wayes  are  not  always  paf- 
fable,  nor  to  be  ufed  (efpecially  in  fufpected  and 
dangerous  times)  but  where  others  fail.  How- 
B  2  ever, 
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Hen.  8.  ever,  it  may  be  noted,  that  none  of  his  prede- 
» ceffours  underftood  the  temper  of  parliaments 
better  then  himfelf,  or  that  prevailed  himfelf 
more  dexterioufly  of  them.  Therefore,  without 
being  much  troubled  at  the  tumultuous  begin- 
nings of  the  ralher  fort,  he  would  give  them 
that  leave,  which  all  new  things  muft  have,  to 
fettle.  Which  being  done,  his  next  care  was  to 
dilcover  and  prevent  thofe  privie  combinations 
that  were  not  for  his  fervice.  After  which,  com- 
ing to  the  point  of  contribution,  he  generally 
took  ftricl;  order,  (by  his  commifTioners)  that 
gentlemen  in  the  country  mould  not  Ipare  each 
other ;  but  that  the  true  or  (at  lead)  neer  ap- 
proaching value  of  every  mans  goods  and  lands 
mould  be  certified.  And  this  hee  did  the  rather, 
becaufe  hee  knew  the  cuilome  of  his  people  was 
to  reckon  with  him  about  their  fubfidies,  and 
indeed  rather  to  number,  then  to  weigh  their 
gifts. 

As  for  his  faults,  I  finde  that  of  opiniate  and 
wilfull  much  objected  :  infomuch,  that  the  im- 
preffions  privately  given  him  by  any  Court-whif- 
perer,  were  hardly  or  never  to  be  effaced.  And 
herein  the  perfons  neer  him  had  a*  fingular  abi- 
lity ;  while  beginning  with  the  commendations 
of  thofe  they  would  diferace,  their  manner  was 
to  infinuate  fuch  exceptions,  as  they  would  dif- 
commend  a  man  more  in  few  words,  then  com- 
mend him  in  many  :  doing  therein  like  cunning 
wreftlers,  who  to  throw  one  down,  firft  take  him 
up.  Befides,  this  wilfulnefie  had  a  mpft  dan- 
gvrous  quality  annexed  to  it  (efpecially  towards 
his  later  end)  being  an  intenfe  jealoufie  almoft 
of  all  perfons  and  affairs,  which  difpofed  him 
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eafily  to  think  the  worft.  Whereas  it  is  a  greater  Hen. 
part  of  wifdome  to  prevent,  then  to  fufpect. 
Thefe  conditions  again  being  armed  with  power, 
produced  fuch  terrible  effects,  as  ftiled  him  both 
at  home  and  abroad  by  the  name  of  cruell ; 
which  alfo  hardly  can  be  avoyded ;  efpecially, 
if  that  attribute  be  due,  not  onely  to  thofe  prin- 
ces who  inflict  capitall  punifhments  frequently, 
andforfmall  crimes,  but  to  thofe  who  pardon 
not  all  that  are  capable  of  mercy.  And  for  tef- 
timonies  in  this  kinde,  fome  urge  two  queens, 
one  cardinal  (in  procinRu,  at  leaft)  or  two  (for 
Poole  was  condemned,  though  abfent) ;  dukes, 
marquefles,  earls,  and  earls  fons,  twelve ;  ba- 
rons and  knights  eighteen  •,  abbots,  priors, 
monks  and  priefts  feventy  feven  -,  of  the  more 
common  fort,  between  one  religion  and  another, 
huge  .multitudes.  Hee  gave  fome  proofs  yet 
•that  he  could  forgive  -9  though,  as  they  were  few 
and  late,  they  ferved  not  to  recover  him  the 
name  of  a  clement  prince.  As  for  covetoufneiTe, 
i  or  rapine,  another  main  fault  obferved  by  San- 
ders, as  extending  not  onely  to  a  promiscuous 
overthrow  of  religious  houfes,  but  a  notable  de- 
rogation of  the  title  of  fupreme  head  of  the 
church  in  his  dominions  :  and  the  rather,  that 
he  dill  retained  the  fubftance  of  the  roman  ca- 
tholick  religion)  nothing,  that  I  know,  can  on 
thofe  terms  palliate  it,  unlefle  it  might  be  col- 
lected, that  the  religious  orders  in  his  kingdom 
would  have  aflliled  thofe  who  threatned  invafion 
from  abroad,  and  that  hee  had  no  other  extra- 
ordinary means  than  their  revenues  then  left  to 
defend  himfelf.  For  certainly,  the  publick  pre- 
text, taken  from  their  exceflive  numbers  in  pro- 
B  3  portion 
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Hen.  8. portion  to  a  well  compofed  ftate,  or  the  inordi- 
nate and  vitious  life  of  the  general  fort,  cannot 
fufEciently  excufe  him  •,  fince,  together  with  the 
fupernumerary   and  debauched  abbeys,  priories 
and  nunneries,  he  fub verted  and  extinguished  the 
good   and  opportune  ;  without  leaving  any  re- 
ceptacle for  fuch  as  through  age  or  infirmity  be- 
ing unapt  for  fecular  bufmefle,  would  end  their 
dayes  in  a  devout  and  retired  life.     Neverthelefs, 
as  he  erected  divers  new  bifhopricks,  encreafed 
the  number   of  colledges,  and  the  ftipend  of 
readers  in  the  univerfities,  and  did  many  other 
pious  works,  it  is  probable  he  intended  fome  re- 
paration.    Though  (as  the  roman  catholick  par- 
ty  conceives  it)  they  were  neither  fatisfactory 
for,  nor  equivalent  to  the  defolations  and  ruines 
hee  procured,  when  yet  he  fliould  pretend  that 
the  revenues  and  number  of  the  gentry  and  fol- 
datefque  of    the   kingdome    were    augmented 
thereby.     Howbeit,  as  in  this  act  of  overthrow- 
ing monafleries,  his  parliaments  were  deeply  en- 
gaged, it  will  be  dangerous  to  queflion  the  au- 
thority thereof,    fince  things  done  by  publick 
vote,    where  they  finde  not  reafon,   make  it; 
neither  have  many  laws  other  ground  then  the 
conftitution  of  the  times  -,  which  yet  afterwards 
changing,    leave  their  interpretation  doubtfull : 
infomuch,  that  pofberity  might  juftly   abrogate 
them  when  the  caufes  thereof  ceafed,  had  they 
the  power  to  do  it.     For  which  regard  alfo  I  ftiall 
not  interpofe  my  opinion  otherwife,  then   that 
this  king  had  met  with  no  occafion  to  do  that 
which  had  caufed  fo  much  fcandal  to  him  and 
his  parliaments. 

But 
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But  whereas  Sanders  hath  remarked  covetouf-  Hen.  8. 
nefie  as  a  great  vice  in  this  king,  I  could  wifli 
it  had  been  with  more  limitation,  and  fo  as  he 
noted  the  other  extreme  (being  prodigality)  for 
the  greater  fault :  the  examples  of  both  being 
fo  pregnant  in  the   king's  father  and  himfelf. 
The  firft,  by  an  exact  inquiry  into  the  corrupti- 
ons and  abufes  of  his  officers  and  fubjects,  and 
the  prevailing  himfelf  thereof  to  bring   all  into 
good  order  •,  and  the  getting  of  money  together, 
whether  by   ordinary    or   extraordinary    means 
(onely   when  they  were  not  manifeftly  unjuft) : 
and  laftly,  by  frugality,  acquiring  to  himfelf  the 
name  of  prudent  at  home,  and  puiflant  abroad  •, 
as  being  known  to  have  in  his  coffers  always  as 
much  as  would  pay  an   army  royall.     Whereas 
this  king,  fo  often  exhauiling  his  treafury,  that 
he  was  conftrained    at  laft  to  have  recourfe  to 
unufuall   and   grievous  ways   for  relieving  his 
wants,  did  not  onely  difaffeft  his  fubjects  in  great 
part  (as  appeared  in  the  rebellion  of  the  northern 
men  and  others,  though  to  their  confufion)  but 
expofed   his  -kingdom   to  the    invafion    of   his 
neighbours :    who  knowing  (as   all  princes  do) 
to  about  how  much  their  revenues  amount,  and 
that  there  remained  no  longer    any  ready  way  to 
improve  them,  did  collect  thence  what  forces  he 
could  furnifh-,  and  confequently,    would  have 
afTayled  him  at  home,  but  that  mutual  divifions 
did  hinder  them.     Whereby  it  appears,  that  what 
Henry  VII  is  calPd  by  fome  covetoufnefle,  was 
a  royall  vertue  :    whereas  the  exceffive  and  need- 
lefTe  expences  of  Henry  VIII  drew  after  them 
thofe  miferable  confequences  which  the  world 
hath  fo  much  reproached.     Howbeit,  there  may 
B  4  be 
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Hen.  8. be  occafion  to  doubt,    whether    the   immenfe 

v— v--*>  treafure  which  Henry  the  VII  left  behinde  him* 

were  not  (accidentally)  the   caufe  of    thofe  ils 

that  followed :    while  the  young   prince  his  fon> 

finding  fuch  a  mafs  of  money,  did  firil  carelefly 

fpend,  and  after  ftrive  to  fupply  as  he  could. 

As  for  the  third  vice,  wherewith  he  was  juftly 
charged,  being  luft  and  wantonnefs  -y  there  is 
little  to  anfwer,  more  then  that  it  was  rather  a 
perfonall  fault,  then  damageable  to  the  publick  : 
Howbeit,  they  who  reprove  it,  ought  not  onely 
to  examine  circumftances  (which  much  aggra- 
vate or  extenuate  the  fact)  but  even  the  com* 
plexions  of  men.  That  concupifcence  which  in 
fbme  is  a  vice,  being  in  others  a  difeafe  of  re- 
pletion, in  others  a  neceflity  of  nature.  It  doth 
not  yet  appear  that  this  fault  did  haften  the  death 
of  his  queens  •,  he  being  noted  more  for  practif- 
ing  of  private  pleafures,  then  fecret  mifchiefs: 
Ib  that  if  any  undue  motive  did  cooperate  herein, 
it  may  be  thought  an  inordinate  defire  to  have 
poilerity  (efpecially  mafculine)  which  might  be 
the  undoubted  heirs  of  him  and  the  kingdom, 
rather  then  any  thing  elfe. 

With  all  his  crimes  yet,  he  was  one  of  the 
moft  glorious  princes  of  his  time  :  infomuch 
that  not  onely  the  chief  potentates  of  chriften- 
dome  did  court  him,  but  his  fubjects  in  general 
did  highly  reverence  him,  as  the  many  tryals  he 
put  them  to,  fufficiently  teftifie  :  which  yet  ex- 
pired fo  quickly,  that  it  may  be  truly  faid,  all 
his  pomp  died  with  him  ;  his  memory  being  now 
expofed  to  obloquy,  as  his  accufers  will  neither 
admit  reaibn  of  ftate  to  cover  any  where,  or  ne- 
cclfity  to  excufe  his  actions.  For,  as  they  were 

either 
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either  difcontented  clergy-men  (for  his  relinquim-  Hen.  8, 
ing  the  papall  authority,  and  overthrowing 
monafleries)  •,  or  offended  women    (for  divers  fe- 
vere  examples  againft  their  fex)  that  firft  oppos'd 
and  cry'd  him  down,  the  clamour  hath  been  the 
greater :    fo  that  although  one  William  Thomas 
a  clerk  to  the  council  to  Edward  the  fixth,  and 
living  about  the  later  times  of  Henry  the  eighth's 
reign,  did  in  great  part  defend  him  in  an  Italian 
book,  printed  anno  1552,  jt  hath  not  availed. 

But  what  this  prince  was,  and  whether,  and 
how  far  forth  excufable  in  point  of  ftate,  con- 
fcience  or  honour,  a  diligent  obfervation  of  his 
actions,  together  with  a  conjuncture  of  the  times, 
will  (I  conceive)  better  declare  to  the  judicious 
reader,  then  any  factious  relation  on  what  fide 
-  whatfoever.  To  conclude ;  I  wiih  I  could  leave 
him  in  his  grave. 


Obfervations  on  the  Life  of 
ardinal     W     O     L     S     E     Y, 


C  Ardinal  Wolfey  was  not  fo  great  in  his  for-  Lloyd, 
tune,  as  he  was  mean  in  his  original ;  his 
honeft  and  induflrious  parents  helped  him  to  a 
good  conftitution,  and  a  large  fpirit,  (two  hope- 
ful fteps  to-greatnefs  ;)  though  one  hath  faid  of 
him, 

Brave  prieft^  whoever  was  thyjire  by  kind, 
Wolfey  of  Ipfwich  nere  begat  thy  mind. 

His 
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Hen.  8.  His  ambition  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  en- 
^-v-^  creafe  his  parts  ;  he  was  as  pregnant  at  Ipfwich- 
fchool,  as  he  was  promifmgin  Magdalen  colledg-, 
where  he  was  batchelof  of  arts  at  15  years  of 
age,  and  therefore  called  the  boy-batchelour ; 
his  induftry  and  parts  advanced  him  to  a  com- 
mand over  noblemen  of  the  marquefs  of  Dorfet's 
family,  as  fchool-m after;  as  his  policy  promoted 
him  to  an  imperioufnefs  over  kings  in  the  quality 
of  ftates-man.  The  frft  ftep  to  greatnefs  in  a 
Scholar ',  is  Relation  to  a  Nobleman :  the  beft  edu- 
cation for  the  court,  is  in  the  palace.  Nature 
made  him  capable ',  the  fchool  anduniverfity  made 
him  a  Scholar  •,  but  his  noble  employment  made 
him  a  Man.  At  Oxford  he  read  books,  at  my 
lord's  he  read  men,  and  obferved  Things:  his 
patrons  two  parfonages  beftowed  upon  him,  was 
not  fo  great  a  favour  as  the  excellent  principles 
inftilled  into  him ;  he  being  not  more  careful  to 
Inftruft  and  Educate  the  young  men,  then  their 
father  was  to  Tutor  him  :  his  bounty  makes  him 
Ric^  and  his  recommendation  Potent :  his  In- 
ter eft  went  far,  his  Money  farther.  Biihop  Fox 
was  fecretary  to  king  Henry  the  feventh,  and  he 
to  bifhop  Fox  *,  the  one  was  not  a  greater  favou- 
rite of  the  king's,  than  the  other  was  his ;  as  one 
that  brought  him  a  Head  capable  of  all  obfer- 
vations,  and  a  Spirit  above  all  difficulties.  Others 
Managed  the  Affairs  of  England^  Wolfey  un- 
der flood  its  Inter  eft :  his  correfpondence  was  good 
abroad-,  his  obfervations  clofe,  deep,  and  con- 
tinued at  home:  he  improved  what  he  knew, 
and  bought  what  he  knew  not.  Being  a  mafter 
of  fo  happy  a  refervednefs,  as  to  what  he  under- 
ftood  not,  that  in  all  thofe  variety  of  things  that 

tried 
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tried  his  parts^  he  never  came  under  the  reproofe  Hen. 
of  Megabyies,  to  whom  Apelles  laid.  Whilft 
thou  was  filent,  thou  feemedil  to  be  fome  body, 
but  now  there  is  not  the  meaneft  boy  that  grind- 
eth  oaker,  but  he  laugheth  at  thee.  And  as  he 
was  referved  in  his  fpeech,  fo  he  was  moderate 
in  his.  carriage,  till  the  fuccefs  of  lefTer  actions 
flemed  him  for  greater. 

He  could  make  any  thing  he  read  or  heard, 
his  own  •,  and  could  improve  any  thing  that  was 
his  own  to  the  uttermoft. 

One  Chriftmas  retirement  to  the  marquefs  of 
Dorfets  from  Magdalen  college,  where  he  was 
fellow  and  fchool-mailer,  was  like  to  have'  un- 
done him,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  made  him  ; 
for  that  debonairnefs  whereby  he  hoped  to  open 
the  way  to  honour  as  a  courtier,  occafioned  his 
difgrace  as  a  Minifter. 

Sir  James  Pawlet,  (who  for  fix  days  imprifon- 
ment  of  him  in  Somerfetfhire,  fuffered  fix  years 
confinement  by  him  in  the  Middle-Temple   and 
the  Gate-Houle,  untill  he  was  glad  to  adorne 
one  prifon  at  a  great  charge,  with  the  badge  and 
cognizance  of  the  Cardinals  greatnefs,  to  abate 
his  difpleafure,  as  he  faid,  he  had  difgraced  ano- 
ther with  a  fchool-mafters  meannefs  to  provoke 
it,)  thought  fit  to  Commit  him  for  that  activity, 
for  which  others  advanced  him  •,   and  that  to  a 
capacity,  (fee  the  inilability  of  humane  affairs  ; 
the  Greateft  mould    not  prefumc^    the    meaneft 
fhould   not  defpond)  of    haveing  the   knight  as 
much   at  the   fchool-mafters    pleafure,    as    the 
fchool-m after  was  at  his  humour.     For  having 
loft  the  Marquefs  through  whom  he  hoped  to 
fliew  himfelf  with  advantage  at  court,  by  death^ 

and 
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Hen.  8»  and  his  fellowfhip  at  Magdalen,  where  he  might 
*— • -v-~~>  have  appeared   with  applaufe  in  the  univerfity, 
by  Rejignation^  he  travelled  himfelf  into  the  old 
treafurer  of  Callis  favour  and  fervice,  firft  as  his 
chaplain,  then  as  his  deputy,  and   by  him  to 
K.  H.  7ths.  notice  :    to  whom  he   became,    by 
dextrous  addrefies  to  the  two  then  great  favourites 
bifhop  Fox  and  fir  Thomas  Lovel,  known  as 
well  by  his  iharpe  and  folid  difcourfes  in  the 
clofet,  as  by  his  difcreet  and  modeft  behaviour 
in  the  chappel,  to  be  capable  of  two  things,  Bu- 
Jinefs  by  his  diligence,  and  Truft  by  hisReferved- 
vefs,  both  tryed  in  an  ambafTage  to  Maximilian 
the  emperour;  his  firft  employment  performed  fo 
guickly^  that  the  king  checked  him  for  not  being 
gone,  when  heprefented  himfelf  to  fignifie  that 
he  was  re  turned  $  and  fo  prudently  and  effectually, 
that  according   to  his  duty  he  fulfilled  all  thofe 
inftruftions  given  with  him,  and  out  of  his  dif- 
cretion  thofe   likewife  too  late   fent  after  him  5 
anfwering  the  wife  king,  who  afked  him  whether 
he  met  the  purfuivant  he  fent  after  him  ?    that 
he  met  him  and   read  his  letters,    the  matter 
whereof  he   had  difpatcht,  conceiving  it  necef- 
fary,  for  which  he  craved  pardon,  confefling  it 
a  prcfumption  -,  the  fage  king  vouchfafeing  him 
not  only  pardon,  but  applaufe,  prcmifmg  him- 
felf  the  greateft  fervices  from  one  that  had  given 
fb  good  an  earned.     And  indeed  he  had  better 
fuccefs  in  ferving  others,  than  his  dependents  had 
in  ferving  him  •,  for  it  was  mr.  Cromwels  great 
complaint  to  him,  and  his  great  trouble  within 
himfelf,  that  he  had  not  taken  all  the  opportu- 
nities offered  him,  to  advance  his  fervants  while 
he  flood,  that  they  might  have  had  abilities  to 

affift 
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aflift  him  when  he  was  fallen;  for  when  he  was  Hen. 
reduced  to  a  penfion  of  4000.  markes  at  Win- 
chefter,  and  had  his  lands  belonging  to  his  col- 
ledges  at  Oxford  and  Ipfwich  feized  on  by  the 
*  prasmunire  to  the  kings  ufe,  and  the  abbey  at 
St.  Albons  divided  among  the  courtiers,  he  was 
forced  to  borrow  200!.  of  JohnHigdon  hisfirft 
dean  of  Chrift-Church,  to  pay  and  reward  fome 
of  his  poorefl  fervants,  on  this  condition, 
that  they  fhould  not  -f  fitfdpere  gradurn  Simonisy 
and  having  ferved  a  Cardinal,  wait  on  any  other 
below  the  King.  Indeed  his  eftate  in  his 
profperity  was  little  enough  for  his  magnificence 
which  performed  great  things,  and  defigned 
greater ;  and  in  his  adverfity  little  enough,  for 
his  charity,  which  he  difpenfed  in  all  places  be- 
tween the  Charterhoufe  at  Richmond,  where  he 
began  to  dye  religioufly,  and  the  Abbey  of  Lei- 
cefter  where  he  dyed  naturally :  a  charity,  which 
added  to  his  reading  divine  fervice,  and  preach- 
ing in  fome  church  every  Sunday,  his  open 
houfe  all  the  week  days,  the  familiarity  and 
fweetnefs  of  his  converfe,  and  the  humility  of 
his  life,  gained  him  as  great  a  refpedl  in  the 
North  as  he  had  loft  in  the  South. 

No  fooner  was  he  in  with  the  Bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  but  the  bifhop  was  out  with  the  Earl  of 
Surrey ;  to  whom  he  muft  have  ftooped,  as  he 
did  unto  nature  and  age,  had  not  he  raifed  his 
fervant  equal  to  himfelf  in  the  king's  favour,  and 
above  Howard.  He  was  forbid  by  the  canon, 
heirs  of  his  body  ;  he  was  enjoyned  by  his  pru- 
dence 

*  A  writ  to  reftrain  the  fubje&s  from  fuing  in  any  other 
courts  than  the  King's. 

f  Serve  below  their  chara&er. 
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Hen.  8.  dence  to  make  an  heir  of  his  favour,  equally  to 
w*-v — '  fupport  and  comfort  his  old  age,  and  maintain  his 
intereil.  Children  in  point  of  policy,  as  in  na- 
ture, are  a  blefling,  and  as  arrows  in  the  hands  of 
a  mighty  man  \  and  happy  is  that  old  courtier 
that  .hath  his  quiver  Rill  of  them,  he  jhall  not  be 
affiamed  when  he  fpeaks  with  his  Enemies  in  the 
gate.  The  old  man  commends  Wolfey  to  Hen- 
ry the  Seventh  for  one  fit  to  ferve  a  king,  and 
command  others.  Forein  employment  is  the 
ffotefman's  firft  fchool ;  to  France  therefore  he 
is  fent,  to  poife  his  Englim  gravity  with  French 
debonairneis  :  A  well  pois'd  quicknefs  is  the  ex- 
cellent temper.  From  forein  epmloyment  under 
an  old  king,  he  is  called  home  to  fome  domeftic 
fervices  under  the  young  one.  He  as  quickly 
found  the  length  of  His  Foot,  as  he  fitted  him 
with  an  eafie  Shoo ;  the  King  followed  his  plea- 
fures,  and  the  Cardinal  enjoyeth  His  power  \  the 
one  purfued  his  fports  while  Youth,  the  other 
his  bufmels  while  'Time  ferved  him,  (Give  me  to 
Day,  and  take  thou  to  Morrow,  is  both  the  Courtier 
and  the  Chriftiarfs  Language :)  the  Favourite  took 
in  the  council-table  debates,  and  other  flate-af- 
fairs  in  the  mafs  and  whole  bulk  of  them  by  day, 
and  the  king  had  the  quintefience  of  them  ex- 
traded,  and  the  fum  of  them  reprefented  to 
him  at  night.  All  ilate-bufmefs  was  difpofed  of 
by  him,  and  moft  church-preferments  beftowed 
upon  him  ;  the  Deanry  of  Lincolne,  the  king's 
Alrnonerfhip,  a  houfe  near  Bridewell,  Durham, 
Winchefter,  Bath,  Worceiler,  Hereford,  Tour- 
ney, Lincolne,  St,  Alban's  and  York,  were  in 
his  poffefTion-,  and  all  other  promotions  in  his 
gift  :  He  was  inilalled  in  the  kingdom  (during 

King 
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King  Hen'ry's  youthfulnefs)  and  had  the  church  Hen.?, 
in  commendam.  His  great  fervices  indeed  could 
not  be  managed  without  a  great  revenue,  nor  his 
greater  power  fupported,  but  by  an  able  purfe, 
which  may  buy  off  expedients  as  readily  as  his 
greatnefs  may  command  them. 

His  pithy  and  witty  fentences  at  the  Starr- 
Chamber  made  him  fpeaker  there,  and  his  fluent 
tongue  the  moft  forward  every  where  elfe  ;  his 
clear  head  and  fmooth  tongue  engroffed  all  the 
king's  favour,  and  moil  perfons  addreffes,  which 
advanced  his  eftate  much,  and  his  reputation 
more  :  in  fo  much  that  the  management  of,  and , 
provifion  for  the  great  voyage  to  France,  5  H.  8. 
by  fea  and  land  was  truiled  to  bis  fole  Care  -9  and 
ordered  to  very  good  effect  by  his  fole  difcretion : 
not  neglecting  his  own  affairs  while  he  provided 
for  the  King's,  being  the  moft  dextrous  by  his 
correfpondents  at  difcovering  preferments,  the 
clofeft  at  attaining  of  them  -,  the  quickeft  at  pof- 
feffmg  them,  and  the  moft  fkilfull  for  improving 
them  of  any  man  living ;  punctual  in  keeping  up 
the  honour  of  his  place,  witnefs  his  advancing 
of  his  erodes  as  Primate  of  England,  above  thofe 
of  Canterbury  as  Primate  of  all  England  (pitty 
faith  one,  that  they  who  mould  contend  *de  pa- 
fcendis  ovibus  fhould  fall  out  -j-  de  land  caprind) 
and  what  jurifdiction  he  wanted  as  Arch-bifhop, 
he  made  up  as  Cardinal,  £  Legate  de  latere  and 
Chancellour.  In  which  capacity,  he  kept  500 
fervants,  among  whom  9  or  10  Lords,  15  Knights, 

and 

*  About  feeding  the  flock, 
f  About  Goat's  Hair. 

J  A  particular  Commiflion  given  by  the  Pope  to  thofe  who 
arc  in  his  greateft  confidence. 
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and  40  Efqulres  :  in  which  refpect  he  was  fent 
upon  two  embattles  of  ftate  to  the  emperor 
Charles  the  5th  in  Flanders  to  the  great  honour  of 
the  Englifh  nation.  He  entertained  all  ambaf- 
fadors  to  the  great  fatisfaction  of  all  forein 
princes,  and  the  King  often  to  his  great  content, 
adminiftring  to  his  Majefties  pleafure,  that  he 
might  enjoy  his  power  ;  difcovering  as  great 
(kill  in  his  Treats  as  in  his  Government^  efpecially 
careful  of  three  things. 

1.  His  pomp,  to  keep  his  place  from  con- 
tempt, it  being  not  enough  for  a  man  in  autho- 
rity to  have   a  power  that  may  awe  the  judge- 
ment of  the  wife  to  fubjection,  unlefs  he  have  a 
pomp  too,  that  may  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  vul- 
gar into  veneration  :  though  Envy  is  the  moil 
dangerous  thing  that  can  happen'  to  a  private 
man,  yet  contempt  is  the  woril  thing  that  can 
befall   a  publick   perfon  -,  this  weakening  the 
being  of  the  later  which  confifts  in  his  power,  as 
the  other  doth  the  comfort  of  the  firft,  which 
confifteth  in  his  peace. 

2.  His  devotion,  neglecting  not  one  collect 
of  his  prayers  for  ail  the  cumbrances  of  his  place* 
wherein  he  deceived  many  of  the  people,  think- 
ing he  had  no  time  for  his  devotion  from  his  bu- 
finefs,  and  his  fervants  wondering  how  he  could 
gain  time  for  his  bufmefs  from  his  devotion  ;  he 
made  £bnfcience  of  religion,  becauf^  in  his  expe- 
rience of  affaires  he  met  with  many  providences 
of  God  that  made  him  really  believe  it ;  he  made 
no  fhew  of  it,  becaufe  the  world  believed  fuch 
men  as  he  did  but  pretend  it.  ^|^ 

3.  His  health,  never  going  out  without  a  per- 
fumed orange  into  the  great  crowd  that  al\eays 

awaited 
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awaited  him,  to  whom  all  perfons  came  firft  be-  Hen.  8. 
fore  they  went  to  the  king  :  that  he  wanted  fuch 
things,  was  to  fober  men  argument  of  the  frailty 
of  the  greateft  man  •,  that  he  ufed  them,  was  to 
envious  men  an  argument  of  the  pride  of  a  poor 
man.  \Vhich  putteth  me  in  mind  of  Pliny es  de- 
fcription  of  a  man,  than  whom  he  faith,  there  is 
not  a  living  creature  more  wretched  or  more  proud : 
For  the  lail  of  which  qualities,  it  was  that  our 
Icarus^  though  a  man  of  great  capacity,  large 
experience,  and  comparative  moderation,  moul- 
tred  his  wing  fo  foon  in  the  beams  of  Royal  Ma- 
jefty.  But  as  our  Laureat  hath  it,  God  lielp  the 
man  fo  wrapped  in  Errour's  endlefs  train,  one 
'  Anticyra  hath  not  Hellebore  enough  to  cure 
him. 

Two  corrivals  he  had,  Edward  Stafford,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  Charles  Brandon  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk :  Brandon  he  defpifed,  as  rather  befides,  faith 
my  author,  than  againft  him  ;  he  being  the  Kings 
companion  in  pleafure,  and  Wolfey  his  councel- 
lour  in  policy  •,  the  Duke  great  with  young 
Henry,  the  Biihop  with  the  King :  Buckingham 
he  feared  as  popular  •,  and  undermined,  as  proud: 
(that  tower  muft  fall,  whofe  foundation  is  hol- 
low) Buckingham  was  high  in  birth,  honour  and 
eftate,  Wolfey  higher  in  prudence,  whofe  malice 
did  the  brave  Duke  much  mifchief,  and  his  own 
folly  more  :  (Vain  glory,  writes  my  friend,  ever 
lieth  at  open  guard,  and  gives  much  advantage 
of  play  to  her  enemies.)  A  deboyft  king  is  jea- 
lous, and  a  weak  nobleman  ambitious.  In  fine, 
he  is  attainted  of  high  treafon,  (though  rather 
corrival  to  the  king  in  his  cloaths  than  his  crown, 
C  in 
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Hen.  8.  in  his  vanities  than  his  authority :)  but  a  cunning 
-?  upftart  quickly  blows  off  a  young  noblemans  cap 
and  feather,  and  his  head  too,  when  it  Hands  in 
his  way.  Tarquin  inftructed  more  than  his  own 
fon,  by  ftriking  off  the  heads  of  the  poppies. 

His  power  againfl  Buckingham  was  his  fhield 
againft  all  others :  One  defenfe  well  managed 
one  adverfary  throughly  fupprefled,  is  a  fecurity 
at  court,  where  two  men  feldom  fall  the  fame 
way. 

Many  envied  the  Archbilhop,  the  Cardinal, 
the  Legate  de  latere^  the  Lord  Chancellour  j  but 
all  feared  the  favourite  :  moft  were  difcontented, 
but  none  durft  make  their  heads,  left  they  fell 
off  with  Buckingham's  :  the  Bifhop's  difpleafure 
was  more  fatal  than  the  king's,  whofe  wrath  was 
violent,  but  not  lofting  j  as  the  other's  anger  was 
of  lefs  fury,  but  more  malice,  real  and  more  fe- 
cret,  he  having  fet  up  as  mdifcernible  way  of 
intelligence,  as  angels  do  of  communication  ;  he 
and  his  correfpondents  underftanding  one  ano- 
ther, not  by  difcourfe,  but  by  the  prefent  ftate 
of  things  ;  as  thofe  intelligences  underftand  one 
another,  not  by  fpeech,  but  by  Ideas.  His 
power  was  great,  and  his  juftice  equal ,  for  he 
was  too  proud  to  be  bribed,  and  too  powerful 
to  be  overborn.  But  England  was  too  narrow  a 
theatre  for  this  great  fpirit,  and  he  afpires  to 
Rome  •,  and  having  been  thefe  many  years  pope 
of  this  other  world,  would  have  been  of  that  be- 
yond the  waters :  his  leap  was  great,  from  York 
to  Rome,  and  his  rife  as  good :  Charles  the 
Fifth  was  his  client,  and  his  mafter's  fervant ; 
the  Cardinals  were  his  penfioners  j  and  when 

they 
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they  failed  (as  he  is  no  fox  whofe  den  hath  but  £jen 
one  hole,  and  he  no  ftatefman  who  when  oneway, 
is  ftopped,  cuts  not  out  another)  he  falls  off  from 
the  German  Emperor  to  the  French  King :  where 
if  he  could  not  carry  his  own  defign,  he  would 
hinder  the  Emperours  -,  (and  revenge  is  an  ad- 
vancement) (fo  great  was  he,  that  his  friendlhip 
balanced  Europe,  over-awed  Emperours,  threat- 
ned  Kings,  and  was  fatal  to  Queens)  if  he  can- 
cannot  be  Pope  of  Rome,  he  will  mew  he  is  as 
good  as  King  of  England,  for  rinding  that  the 
king  wanted  a  meet  yoak-fellow  for  his  bed,  and 
a  lawful  heir-male  to  his  crown,  and  obferving 
Queen  Katherine's  age  above  her  husband's,  and 
her  gravity  above  her  age,  being  more  pious  than 
pleafant  a  better  woman  than  wife,  and  a  better 
wife  for  any  Prince  than  King  Henry  -,  he  promotes 
a  divorce  (upon  fome  fcruples  intimated  by  the 
Spaniards  fome  years  before,  in  a  treaty  about  the 
princefs  Mary's  marriage,  which  others  had  forgot, 
but  the  Cardinal  laid  up)  between  the  King  and 
queen:  but  that  was  not  all  ;  but  knowing  that 
7 ing  Henry  could  not  have  to  his  minde,  until 
he  had  a  pope  of  his  own  choofmg,  he  would 
help  him  to  a  young  wife,  but  he  muft  raife 
him  to  a  new  power  •,  Wolfey  muft  be  Pope, 
or  King  Henry  could  not  be  divorced  :  and  to 
make  all  fure,  he  was  no  fooner  to  be  parted 
from  a  daughter  of  Spain,  than  .  he  was  to  be 
joed  to  a  Princefs  of  France  ;  whofe  nuptial'  ring 
ihould  wed  King  Henry  to  her,  and  King  Francis 
to  himfelf. 

Two  ways  did  he  difoblige  Queen  Anne  Bullein 

that  was  his  deadly  enemy,    i .  By  difTolving  the 

contract  between  her  and  the  Lord  Piercy,  the 

Earle  of  Northumberland's  eldeft  fon,  to  pleafe 

C  2  the 
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Hen.  8.  the  King,  2.  By  endeavouring  to  hinder,  or  at 
leaft  delay  the  marriage  between  her  and  the  King, 
to  gratifie  himfelf ;  whom  in  vain  afterwards,  by 
inventions  unheard  of,  he  endeavoured  to  pleafe 
as  well  as  the  king  ;  when  he  faw  the  contrivan- 
ces of  a  great  wit,  the  allurements  of  a  famous 
beauty,  and  the  malice  of  a  difappointed  woman, 
joyned  to  the  envy  of  the  greateft  lord,  whom 
he  had  ordered  as  irrefpectively  as  the  meaneil 
fubject.  When  it  is  once  pail  noon  with  a  court 
favourite,  it  is  prefendy  night  with  him  :  for 
knowing  that  the  Cardinal  was  cunning^  and  the 
king  not  yetcruel,  they  longed  to  have  him  at 
York  while  at  London ;  and  again  they  contrive 
to  bring  him  to  London  while  at  York ;  the  firft 
upon  pretenfe  that  he  might  do  good,  the  lail 
with  defign  that  he  might  do  no  harme.  Sed 
null<e  Junl  occultiores  infidi<e  quam  hce  qua  latent  in 
fimulatione  officij.-\  As  he  obferved  the  method  of 
fome  old  cunning  parliament  men,  who  when 
they  had  a  mind  to  crofs  a  bill,  were  always 
higherl  for  it  in  the  houfe,  (as  the  eagle  carried 
the  fhell  up  in  the  skye  to  break  it)  and  would 
infert  fo  many,  and  fo  great  inconveniences  into, 
the  act,  that  they  were  fure  it  could  never  pafs. 
J  '  Fat  a  frequenfque  via  eft  per  amicifallere  nomen. 
Miffing  of  power,  he  meditates  honour ;  and 
inftead  of  lavishing  his  infinite  treafure  upon  airy 
expectations,  he  beftoweth  it  on  real  monuments ; 
witnefs  the  great  work  at  Callice,&c.  which  makes 
his  memory  as  renowned  as  his  Life.  That 
Statefman  lives  to  fmall  purpofe  whofe  actions 

are 

f  No  plots  are  more  fecret  than  thofe  hid  under  the  pre- 
tence of  doing  a  good  office. 
I  In  friendihip's  garb  men  frequently  deceive. 
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are  as   fhort  as  his  life,  and  his  exploits  of  no  Hen.  8. 
longer  duration  than  his  age. 

At  this  time,  though  King  Henry  bore  the 
Sword,  yet  Cardinal  Wolfey  (as  I  am  told)  bore 
the  ftroue  all  over  the  land,  being  legate  a  latere^ 
by  virtue  whereof  he  vifited  all  churches  and  re- 
ligious-houfes,  even  the  Friers  obfervants  them- 
felves,  notwithftanding  the  ftoutnefs  and  ftub- 
bornnefs  that  firft  oppofed  him.  Papal  and  royal 
power  met  in  him,  being  the  chancellour  of 
the  land,  and  keeping  fo  many  Bifhopricks  in 
commendam,  that  his  yearly  income  is  fa:d  to  equal 
if  not  exceed  the  revenues  of  the  crown.  He 
gave  the  firft  blow  to  religious  houfes,  by  making 
one  great  cardinal  college,  now  Cbrift  Church  (of 
which  one  comparing  his  project  with  his  per- 
formance, faid,  *  hftituit  Collegium,  abfohit  Po- 
piriam.  And  another  being  asked  what  he  thought 
of  the  amplenefs  of  the  foundation,  anfwered,  -j- 
Fundatione  nihil  amplius-,  to  which  I  may  add  his 
colledge  at  Ipfwich]  of  forty  fmall  monafleries ; 
to  make  way,  as  fome  thought,  upon  the  Popes 
confent,  procured  by  him,  to  the  overthrow  of  all. 

He  called  all  Captains  and  Officers  to  an  ac- 
count, who  bought  off  their  own  fmall  corrup- 
tion with  his  great  one,  and  paid  him  the  penal- 
ties of  their  cheats  with  the  gains  of  it  ;  the 
richeft-  of  them  efcaping,  and  the  pooreft  only 
made  exemplary.  Several  courts  of  pretended 
equity  he  erected ;  to  redrefs  the  poor,  that  was 
the  colour  •,  to  inrich  himfelf,  that  was  the  reality: 
at  whofe  conftltution  the  law-courts  were  unfre- 

frequented, 

*  H;  built   a  colledge  upon  the  ruins  of  a  victualling- 
houfe. 
f  Nothing  imrs  than  the  foundation. 
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Hen.  8.  quented,  fo  fpecious  was  their  feeming  integrity; 
* — v — '  at  the  lad  they  are  deferred,  fo  manifeft  were  their 
real  grievances ;  the  people  not  flocking  fo  faft 
after  the  novelty,  as  they  ran  away  from  the 
cheat  :  though  his  pretenfe  was  fair,  that  the 
kingdom  fhould  "not  be  a  common- wealth  of  fifti, 
where  the  greater  devoured  the  lefs. 

What  he  did  to  reform  the  courtiers,  as*  a  fa- 
vourite, he  did  to  reform  the  clergy  as  legate  ; 
erecting  a  court  legantine  (not  without  danger  of 
a  prtemunire)  wherein  all  clergy  were  vifited  •>  the 
rich  in  their  purfes,  that  excufed  them  ;  the  poor 
in  their  reputation,  that  compounded  for  them. 
Neither  did  his  profits  arife  from  the  living  onely, 
but  the  dead  -,  he  engroffing  the  probation  of  all 
wills  and  teftaments  within  his  own  court  :  he 
had  petty  projects,  viz.  that  children  fhould  fol- 
low their  father's  profefilon,   faying  that  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  father's  eminency  in  any  aft,  be- 
gat in  the  child  a  propenfion  to  the  fame  ;  and 
where  two  or  three  fucceflive  generations  happily 
infift  in  the  fteps  one  of  another,  they  raife  an  art 
to  great  perfe6tion,  and  liked  well  the  prudence 
of  our  parliaments  in  permitting  the  eldeft  fon  of 
barons  to  be  prefent  at  their  confutations,  to  fit 
them  by  degrees  for  the  perfon  they  are  to  fuftain. 
And  not  long  after,  he  hath  a  patent  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  England,  to  do  what  he  pleafed  in 
the  French  Court,  in  order  to  the  King's  progrefs 
thither ;  as  he  hath  likewife  after,  with  his  matter's 
leave,  under  the  great  leal  of  France  :    After 
which  honour,  he  was  with  the  king's  order,  by 
Englifh  fubjech,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
-  &c.  honoured  at  no  lefTe  rate  than  that  of  a  prince 
and  by  the  clergy  (who  kept  clofe  to  the  publick 

temper 
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temper)  with  procefiions,  &c.  at  the  fame  rate  Hen.  8. 
with  a  pope.  Great  he  was  in  England;  greater 
in  Germany,  where  all  the  nobility  attended  him, 
the  great  feal  of  England  was  carried  before  him ; 
and  the  Emperor  obferving  his  commiflion  and 
honour,  met  him  with  his  whole  train,  and  ha- 
rangued it  with  him  no  lefs  than  two  days.  He 
that  over-ruled  empires  might  well  prefume  on 
fubjects ;  and  no  fooner  therefore  doth  he  return, 
than  by  his  own  authority  he  levieth  four  {hillings 
in  the  pound  of  every  man  that  was  worth  fifty 
pound  'per  Annum  •,  and  when  that  would  not  do 
(pretending  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
that  he  had  been  upon  his  knees  to  revoke  thofe 
commiffions)  other  letters  for  a  benevolence, 
which  loft  him  as  much  in  the  countrey,  as  his 
reformation  of  the  houfnold  did  him  at  court.  But 
the  king  employeth  him  to  France,  as  his  Second 
and  takes  his  leave  of  him  as  his  intimate  friend; 
1 200  horfe  attended  him  :  Callice,  Bulein,  Amiens 
honour  him  with  the  name  of  The  peaceable  Car* 
dinal ;  and  the  ftatue  of  a  Cardinal  refcuing  a 
church  and  a  pope  from  danger  ^  whom  yet  under- 
hand he  brought  into  danger,  making  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon  General  againft  the  King  of  France  to 
revenge  himielf ;  and  yet  making  an  underhand 
peace  with  France  (which  the  Duke  knew  not  of, 
till  he  took  the  inftrument  of  peace  fealed  at  the 
caftle  of  Pavia)  to  pleafe  others  5  for  which  laft 
exploit,  carried  on  privately  by  receiving  the 
French  ambaffadour  as  an  Italian  jefler,  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon  relblved  to  go  and  Jack  Rome^  and 
puniili  all  the  Cardinals  he  could  come  at  for  the 
fault  of  one  he  could  not.  But  though  his  armes 
reached  him  not,  the  court  wits  did ;  perfwading 

his 
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Hen.  8.  his  Ambition  to  go  upon  a  fplendid  embafly,  to 
-reconcile  all  the  Chriftian  Princes  abroad,  that 
they  might  have  the  better  advantage  to  with- 
draw from  him  the  favour  of  his  own  prince  at 
home  ;  contriving  likev/ife,  that  all  the  friends 
he  had  at  court  fhould  be  of  his  retinue  in  the  am- 
baffie,  both  to  increafe  the  envy  of  his  train,  and 
to  weaken  the  ftrength  of  his  intereft  :  It  was  ob- 
ferved  that  he  gave  three  rules  to  his  company  the 
morning  he  went  from  Callis  •,  i .  That  they  fhould 
take  care  of  the  Sovereign's  honour  that  imployed 
him.     2.  That  they  fhould  obferve  the  natural 
civility  and  fobriety  of  the  nation  they  came  from, 
3.  That  they  mould  retain  as  much  refervednefs 
as  became  the  affair  he  went  about ;  giving  them 
a  caution  of  the  French  in  thefe  words,  viz.  that 
at  their  fir  ft  meeting,  they  would  be  as  familiar  as 
'if  they  had  known  them  by  long  acquaintance;  and 
of  themfelves  in  thefe  that  they  fhould  not  fpeak 
of  any  matter  of  importance,  but  in  their  own 
language,  left  they  fhould  difcover  that  for  want 
of  words  which  they  fhould  hide  with  them. 

Very  ex  a  ft  he  was  in  the  honourable  circumftan- 
ceiof  addrefs,  abateing  the  French  King  not  a 
flep  in  their  approaches  one  to  another,  but  moft 
exaft  in  the  particulars  of  the  treaty,  yielding 
not  a  point  to  the  whole  council  of  France  ;  for 
knowing  that  their  own  conveniency,  not  their 
love  brought  the  treaty  about,  he  would  often 
fling  away,  and  make  the  King  and  Queen  regent 
court  him  to  renew  the  .confutation,  which  other 
wife  he  muft  have  carefTed  them  to.  Fear,  not 
love  is  the  paffion  of  common-wealth.  But  his 
entertainment  from  the  King  his  mafler  at  home, 

was 
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was  not  anfwerable  to  his  fervice  abroad  ;  nor  the  Hen.  8. 
applaufe  from  the  noblemen,  judges,  and  juftices  i— v—^ 
of  the  peace  of  each  mire  in  England  (cited  from 
the  country  to  hear  an  account  of  his  great  league 
that  they  might  report  it  to  the  country)  fuitablc 
either  to*  his  eloquence  or  adtion  at  the  Star  Cham- 
ber or  his  great  expedtation.The  firft  court  defign 
upon  him,  after  his  return,  was  an  entertainment 
to  the  French  AmbafTador,  injoyned  by  the  King 
to  beggar  him  •,  the  next  was  a  difcovery  made 
to  him  of  the  King's  love  to  Queen  A.  Bullein, 
(its  dangerous  to  know  King's  fecrets)  from  which 
he  difTwaded  his  Majefty  by  intreaties  on  his  knees 
and  by  arguments  from  the  mofb  learned  men  in 
the  kingdome  which  he  confuked  with,  and  in 
both  univerfities  which  he  fent  to.  Its  not  fafe 
{landing  in  the  way  of  a  King's  luft,  though  in- 
deed the  Cardinal's  enemies  had  poflefled  them- 
felves  both  of  the  king  and  people's  apprehenfions 
fo  farr,  that  his  Majefty  was  wrought  upon  to  be 
angry  with  him,  becaufe  he  was  perfwaded  that 
he  was  againft  his  divorce  ;  and  the  people  were 
incenfed  againft  him  (as  he  declared  to  the  King 
at  the  court  of  Bridewell)  becaufe  they  were  made 
believe  that  he  was  for  it. 

Many  chafing  difcourfes  (as  he  called  them) 
had  he  with  the  king,  whom  yet  he  would  coole 
with  the  gentlenefs  of  his  behaviour ;  many  af- 
fronts from  noble-men  :  Efpecially  one,  whofe 
head  he  had  kept  on,  threatened  his  off.  Often 
would  he  clifFwade  the  King  from  perfuing  his  de- 
fign ;  often  upon  the  king's  folicitations  did  he 
and  Cardinal  Campeius  perfwade  the  Queen  to 
retire. 

At 
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Hen.  8.     At  Grafton  in  Northamptonfhire  was  the  firft 
v~-v-w  ftep  of  his  fall,   when  the  king  went  to  dine  with 
queen  Anne  Bullein,  and  left  him  to  fhift  among 
the  fervants. 

Queen  Anne  prefled  the  king  with  the  poor 
condition  he  had  brought  the  fubjecls  to  ;  others 
into  what  great  eflate  he  had  raifed  himfelf.  Firft 
he  returns  from  court  to  Weftminfter,  and  the 
broad  leal,  with  his  rich  furnifhed  houfe  being 
taken  from  him,  afterwards  to  Putney  or  Afhur, 
when  he  that  could  have  furniihed  Kings  with 
accommodations,  was  furnifhed  himfelf  by  the 
Bilhop  of  Carliile.  Afraid  they  v/ere  he  mould 
have  a  fumme  of  money  to  live  upon  at  Rome, 
therefore  they  fearched  Cardinal  Campeius  train 
at  Callis  ;  more  afraid  he  -fhould  have  an  habita- 
tion near  the  King  :  therefore  they  demanded  his 
houfe  as  Bifhop  of  Yorke  called  White-hall,  which 
the  Cardinal  (intreating  the  judges  that  came  to 
take  his  recognizance,  to  teach  the  king  not  one- 
ly  what  he  might  5o,  but  what  he  ought  to  do, 
and  to  put  him  in  mind  of  the  greatnefs  of  the 
eternal  habitations  as  hell  and  heaven,  as  well  as 
the  conveniency  of  earthly  dwellings)  chofe  rather 
to  give  upon  terms  for  Yorke-houfe,  than  to  lofe 
by  force. 

The  articles  againfl  him  in  the  houfe  were 
bravely  waved  by  his  fervant  Mr.  Cromwell,  the 
grief  of  his  heart  much  allayed  by  a  ring  fent  him 
from  the  king,  and  a  tablet  from  the  Queen  ;  his 
Majefty's  Phyficians  had  afpecial  charge  about  his 
health  ;  and  his  wardrobe  about  his  houfe  ;  but 
this  was  only  a  Lightening  before  death,  to  ex- 
afperate  his  enemies  rather  than  gratifie  him. 

Cardinal 
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Cardinal  Wolfey  going  over  to  France,  upon  Hen.  8 
an  extraordinary  embafly,  had  for  his  attendance 
Tonftal  Bifhop  of  London,  the  Lord  Sands,  late 
Chamberlain,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Sir  Tho.  More, 
Sir  H.  Guilford,  and  200  horfe  ;  and  was  met 
two  day's  journey  from  Paris  by  King  Francis  and 
his  mother,  carrying  with  him  1 40000 1.  though 
filver  was  but  20.  d  an  ounce,  to  affift  that  King 
in  the  war  againft  Charles  the  fifth  ;  and  furnifhed 
with  fuch  a  plenipotentiary  commiflion,  that,  he 
gave  law  to  France  and  the  Popedome  :  and  he 
comported  himlelf  with  fuch  dexterity  and  high 
wifdome,  that  all  the  princes  of  Chriftendome, 
who  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  admired  him. 

The  King  gave  him  many  places,  and  he  be- 
flowed  on  him  his  magnificent  palaces;  White- 
hall, that  goodly  hypocrite,  more  comely  without 
than  convenient  within,  Hampton-Court,  Wind- 
for  ;  the  two  firfl  to  be  refident  in,  and  the  laft 
to  be  buried  in.  Armatenenti,  omnia  dat^  qui  jufta 
negat*  fitting  his  humour  with  pleafant  habita- 
tions, as  he  fuited  his  ambition  with  power  and 
authority. 

But  the  king  broke  with  him  at  laft  about  the 
divorce,  being  vexed  with  fo  many  delays,  defers, 
retardings,  and  prorogations  between  two  popes, 
Clement  that  was,  and  Wolfey  that  wauld  be :  yet 
rather  eafed  him  of  his  burdens,  than  deprived 
him  of  his  preferments ;  continuing  him  Bilhop 
of  York- and  Durham  (when  he  turned  him  out 
of  his  Chancellourfhip  of  England)  where  being 
.  fent  by  that  Lord,,  who  would  not  endure  him 
nearer  the  King,  and  could  not  get  him  further, 

he 

f  Men  are  often  forced  to  do  things  by  compulfion,  which 
they  will  deny  upon  motives  of  Juilice. 
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Hen.  8.  he  lived  rather  like  a  prince  than  a  prieft,  prd- 
J  viding  as   magnificently  for  his  inftallation  as  a 
king  Ihould  for  his  coronation  :  which  unfeafon- 
able  ambition  was  improved  by  his  enemies  ma- 
lice, and  the  king's  jealoufie  to  his  ruine :  for  in 
the  midil  of  his  folemnities  he  is  arrefted  by  the 
King's  order,  fignified  by  the  Earle  of  Northum- 
berland, whofe  wrath  was  the  Meffenger  of  Death, 
and  in  his  way  to  London,  being  diftrafted  be- 
tween hope  and  fear,  died  at  Leicefter,  where  he 
was  buried  as  obfcurely  as  he  was  borne  •,  and 
breathing  out  his  foul  in  words  to  this  purpofe, 
viz.  If  I  had  ferved  the  God  of  heaven  as  faith- 
fully  as  I  did  my  mafter  on  earth^  he  had  not  for- 
faken  me  in  my  old  age,  as  the  other  hath  done.  He 
died,  fwelling  in  his  body,  as  he  had  done  in  his 
mind,  the  pain  being  really  in  his  heart,  which 
feemed  to  be  in  his  guts ;  for  when  Northumber- 
land, whom  he  had  bred,  and  a  privy-chamber- 
man  whom  he  had  preferred,  were  fent  to  him, 
he  could  ftill  hope  that  the  king  intended  him 
honour  ;  but  when  Sir  William  Kingfton,  Lieu  - 
tenant  of  the  Tower,  who  carried  a  reftraint  in 
his  looks,  came  to  him,  he  could  not  believe  but 
he  intended  him  punifhment,  keeping  him  only 
between  the  tickling  hopes  of  preferment,  and 
pinching  fear  of  difgrace,   to  found  his  bottom 
and  to  difcover  his  eftate ;  fo  well  he  took  the 
fiiit  arreft,  that  he  directed  the  mefTengers  to  ex- 
ecute their  commifiion  legally ;  faying  that  he 
ought  to  yield  himfelf  to  a  privy-chamberman  on 
his  word;  though  not  to  the  Earl  without  his  com- 
mifilon.     So  ill  the  fecond,  that  he  could  not  go- 
vern himfelf  tolerably.     Very  obfervant  he  was 
of  eldpropbefies  \  applying  that 

When 
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When  the  Cow  rides  the  Eull, 
Then  Prieft  beware  thy  Jkull. 
to  Hen.  8.  whofe  armes,  as  ear  e  of  Richmond 
was  a  cow  ;  and  Anne  Bullein,  whole  deviie  was 
a  bull :  whofe  love  to  each  other,  was  the  oc- 
cafionof  their  hatred  to  him. 

And  that,  that  he  fhould  have  his  end  at  King- 
fton^  to  Kingftcn  upon  Thames^  a  tcwn  he  would 
not  look  on  willingly  while  he  lived  •,  and  to  fir 
William  Kingfton,  a  man  he  would  not  with  his 
good  will  hear  of  when  he  died  :  and  fearful  of 
new  omens,  interpreting  the  falling  of  his  crofle 
to  break  Bonner's  head,  the  fall  of  the  church  to 
the  danger  of  his  own.  A  ferene  and  peacable 
foul  acts  by  folid  reafon,  a  frighted  and  troubled 
one  by  fanfie,  imagination  and  fuperflition ;  a 
mind  in  the  dark  of  melancholy ,  and  trouble,  fear- 
eth  every  thing.  The  king  not  knowing  his  own 
chahgeble  mind,  would  have  given  20000!.  he 
had  lived;  and  his  enemies  knowing  it  too  well, 
gave  looool.  that  they  might  be  fure  he  Ihould 
dye. 

The  one  aiming  at  a  booty  from  his  eftate  (as 
appeared  afterward  by  his  reward  to  thofe  fer- 
vants  that  difcovered  it;  the  other  at  their  own 
fecurity  from  his  power :  both  to  his  dying  day* 
fo  great,  that  indifferent  men  thought  them  e- 
nough,  his  foes  too  much,  and  he  himfelf  too 
little.  Plenty  without  pomp,  is  penury  to  pride, 
which  kings  may  make  humbled,  God  only  hum- 
ble: he  being  able  to  take  away  the  fire,  the 
Luft  within  ;  the  other  only  to  withdraw  the  Fuel, 
the  ftate  without. 

Remarkeable  were  his  words  of  himielf.      This 
is  the  juft  reward  that  I  muft  receive  for  my  di- 
ligent 
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Hen.  8.  ligerit  pains  and  ftudy,   not  regarding  my  fervice 
Wv~— >  to  God  •,  but  only  my  refpect  to  the  king.    Flat- 
tery is  the  common  moath  of  great  palaces,  where 
Alexander's  friends   are  more  than  the  king's. 
Obfervable  his  caution  to  the  councellors,  whom 
he  advifed  to  take  heed,   what  they   mould  put 
into  the  king's  head,  for  (faid  he)  you  can  never 
put  it  out  again.      Heinous  is  the  crime  of  poy- 
foning  fountains :    and  fuch  is  a   king's  mind  in 
a  common-wealth.     Notable  was  the  jealoufie  of 
his  enemies,  who  could  not  but  believe  he  was 
alive,  until  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Lei- 
cefter  [who  were  called   therefore  to  view   his 
corps]  teftified  under  their  publick  feal,  that  he 
was  dead :  but  moft  notorious  his  burial,  that 
He^  who  from  his  own  ftore  late  might  have^ 
A  Palace  or  a  Colledge  for  his  Grave  •, 
Should  lye  interred  fo  obfcurely^  as  if  all 
Of  him  to  be  remembered  were  his  fall ; 
Nothing  but  earth   to  earth  ^    no  Pompous 

weight 

Upon  him^  but  a  pibble  or  a  quait. 
yet  though  his  fortune  was  not  great,  as  his  me- 
rit, or  his  merit  as  his  mind ;  he  planted  things 
that  are  like  £o  laft  as  long  as  men  are  either  tq 
do  things  worthy  to  be  written  in  books,  or  books 
are  to  record  things  worthy  to  be  done  by  men. 

His  enemies  made  mock  defences  for  him,  on 
purpofe  to  overthrow  him :  fo  before  a  ferious 
warr,  cities  ufe  to  perfonate  their  adverfe  party, 
and  feign  mock  combats  and  fkirmifhes  to  en- 
courage their  friends,  wherein  you  may  be  fure 
that  their  own  fide  mall  conquer.  Which  puts 
me  in  mind  of  the  lyons  anfwer  in  the  fable, 
when  the  picture  of  a  man  beating  a  lyon  was 

pro- 
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produced  to  him,  he  faid,    If  a  Lyon  had  madetitn.S. 
this  pifture^  be  would  have  made  the  lyon  above,  and 
the  man  beneath.       *Nihil  eft  quin  male  narrando 
pojfit  depravarier. 

One  thing  he  advifed  young  men  to  take  care 
of  in  their  publick  deliveries,  viz.  that  they 
mould  rather  proceed,  though  more  inaccurately, 
than  flop  fenfibly  ;  few  being  able  to  diicerne  the 
failure  of  a  continued  fpeech,  when  all  under- 
iland  the  mifchance  of  a  grofs  filence. 

A  fellow  having  made  a  long  oration  to  his 
hearers,  of  the  virtues  of  a  feather,  which  he  af- 
firmed to  have  dropped  from  the  wing  of  Mi- 
chael the  arch-angel ;  and  the  feather  being  flo- 
len  from  under  his  fleeve  out  of  drollery,  and  a 
cinder  put  in  the  place  of  it  to  trye  his  humour, 
he  went  on  confidently  with  his  difcourfe  ;  telling 
them,  that  though  it  was  not  the  feather  which 
he  had  mentioned  ;  yet  it  was  one  of  the  coles 
which  St.  Laurence  was  broyled  with ;  and  had 
all  thofe  virtues  which  he  had  formerly  afcribed 
to  the  feather. 

When  good  men  die  fuddenly,  it  is  faid  they 
are  poyfoned  -,  and  when  the  bad  fall  unexpecled- 
ly,  as  he  did,  it  is  faid  they  poyfon  themfelves. 
He  died  unpitied,  becaufe  he  had  lived  feared  \ 
being  the  great  bias  of  the  chriftian  world. 

Too  fuddain  profperity  in  the  beginning,  un- 
doeth  us  in  the  end :  while  we  expect  all  things 
flowing  upon  us  at  firft)  we  remit  our  care,  and 
perifh  by  neglecting.  Every  head  cannot  bear 
wine,  nor  every  ipirit  a  fortune :  fuccefs  eats  up 
circumfpection.  How  many  a  man  had  ended 
better,  if  he  he  had  not  begun  fo  well  ?  it's  the 

emphaiis 

*  Many  a  good  caufe  fuffers  by  mifreprefentation. 
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Hen.  8.  emphafis  of  mifery,  to  be  too  foon  happy  :  prof- 
<-^v~'  perity  growing  up  with  experience,  makes  a  man 
in  a  firm  fettlement,  inured  to  all  events.  I 
will  ever  fufpect  the  fmooth  waters  for  deepnefs  : 
in  my  worft  eftate  I  will  hope,  in  the  beft  I  will 
fear  ;  in  all,  I  will  be  circumfpect  and  ftil.  Ruf- 
fling ambition  reacheth  great  honour,  a  fed  ate 
humility  fupports  it :  the  lower  the  bafis,  the 
higher  and  ilronger  the  pyramide.  Love,  the 
ifTue  of  humility,  guardeth  the  weakeft  ;  hatred, 
the  daughter  of  pride,  ruines  the  ftrongeft. 
*Ego  &  Rex  meus^  was  good  grammar  for  Wol- 
fey  a  fchool-mafter  ;  but  not  for  the  cardinal  a 
Hates-man.  To  be  humble  to  fuperiors,  is  duty  ; 
to  equals,  is  courtefie  \  to  inferiours,  is  noble- 
nefs ;  and  to  all,  fafety,  it  being  a  virtue  that 
for  all  her  lowlinefs  commandeth  thofe  fouls  it 
ftoops  to.  In  a  word,  as  I  love  virtue,  fo  I 
hate  vice,  for  her  infide  and  her  end.  Cardinal 
Wolfey  is  famous  for  two  things  -9  that  he  never 
fpoke  a  word  too  much,  and  but  one  too  little. 


The  Lord  Herbert's  Character  of  Cardinal 
Woljeyy  in  the  Life  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 

3H- 


d  N  D  thus  concluded  that  great  Cardinal  :   a 

man  in  whom   ability  of  parts   and  indujlry 

•were   equally  eminent  •,  though^  for  being  employed 

wholly  in  ambitious   ways,  they  became  dangerous 

inftruments  of  power  •,  in  aflive  and  mutable  times. 

By 

*  I  and  my  King. 
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By  thefe  arts  yet  he  found  means  to  govern  »<?/Hen.  8. 
onely  the  chief  affairs  of  this  kingdom,  but 
Europe  ;  there  being  no  potentate,  which,  in  his 
turn,  did  not  feek  to  him ;  and  as  this  procured 
him  divers  pen/ions,  fo,  when  he  acquainted  the 
king  therewith,  his  manner  was,  fo  cunningly  to 
difoblige  the  prince  who  did  fee  him  lafl,  as  he 
made  way  thereby  oftentimes  to  receive  as  much  on 
the  other  fide.  But  not  of  fecular  princes  alone, 
but  even  of  the  pope  and  clergy  of  Rome  he  was 
no  little  courted ;  cf  which  therefore  he  made  ef- 
pecial  ufe,  while  he  drew  them  to  fecond  him  on 
moft  occaficns.  His  birth  being  ctherwife  fo  obfcure 
and  mean,  as  no  man  had  ever  flood  fo  Jingle  :  for 
which  reafon  alfo  his  chief  endeavour  was  not  to 
difpleafe  any  great  per  fen  -,  which  yet  could  not  fe- 
cure  him.  For  as  all  things  faffed  through  his 
hands,  fo  they  who  failed  in  their  fuits  generally 
hated  him  :  all  which,  though  it  did  but  exafpe- 
rate  his  ill  nature,  yet  this  good  refultance  followed, 
that  it  made  him  take  the  more  care  to  be  juft  : 
whereof  alfo  he  obtained  the  reputation  in  his  pub- 
lick  hearing  of  caufes :  for  as  he  loved  no  body,  fo 
his  reafon  carried  him.  And  thus  he  was  an  ufeful 
minifler  of  his  king  in  all  points,  where  there  was 
no  queftion  of  defer  ting  the  roman  church  -,  of  which 
(at  what  price  foever)  I  finde  he  was  a  'zealous 
fervant ;  as  hoping  thereby  to  afpire  to  the  papacy, 
whereof  (as  the  factious  times  then  were)  he 
feemed  more  capable  than  any,  had  he  not  fo  immo- 
derately affetted  it.  Whereby  alfo  it  was  not  hard 
to  judge  of  bis  inclination ;  that  prince,  who  was 
ableft  to  help  him  to  this  dignity,  being  ever  pre- 
ferred by  him  ;  which  therefore  was  the  ordinary 
baitc,  by  which  the  emperour  and  the  French  king, 
D  one 
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Hen.  8.  one  after  tie  other  did  catch  him.  And,  upon  thefe 
terms i  he  doubted  not  to  convey  vaft  treasures  out 
of  this  kingdome,  especially  unto  Rome,  where  he 
had  not  a  few  cardinals  at  his  devotion  ;  by  whofe 
help,  though  he  could  not  attain  that  fupreme  dig- 
nity he  fo  pajfionately  defired,  yet  he  prevailed  him- 
felf  fo  much  of  their  favour ',  as  he  got  a  kinds 
of  abfolute  power  in  fpiritual  matters  at  home : 
wherewith  again  he  fo  ferved  the  king's  turn,  as 
it  made  him  think  the  lefs  of  ufing  his  own  autho- 
rity. One  error  feemed  common  to  both,  which 
was,  that  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  offices  and  places 
were  invefted  in  him.  For  as  it  drew  much  envy 
upon  the  cardinal  in  particular,  fo  it  derogated  no- 
little  from  the  regal  authority,  while  one  man  alone 
feemed  to  exhauft  all :  fmce  it  becometh  princes  to 
do  like  good  hujbandmen,  when  they  fqw  their 
grounds  •,  which  is,  to  fcatter,  and  not  to  throw 
all  in  one  place.  He  was  no  great  dijfembler,  for 
fo  qualified  a  per f on  ;  as  order  ing  his  bufmejfes  (for 
themofl  part)  fo  cautioujly,  as  he  got  more  by  keep- . 
ing  his  word  than  by  breaking  it.  As  for  his  learning, 
(which  was  far  from  exatt)  it  confifled  chiefly  in 
the  fubtilties  of  the  Thomifls,  wherewith  the 
king  and  himfelf  did  more  often  weary  than  fatisfie 
each  other.  His  Jlile,  in  miffives,  was  rather 
copious  than  eloquent,  yet  ever  tending  to  the  point. 
Briefly,  if  it  be  true  (as  Polydore  obferves)  that 
710  man  ever  did  rife  with  fewer  virtues,  it  is  true 
that  few  that  ever  fell  from  fo  high  a  place  had 
leffer  crimes  objected  again/I  him:  though  yet  Po- 
lydore (for  being  at  his  firft  coming  into  England 
committed  to  prifon  by  him,  as  we  have  faid)  may 
be  fufpeffed  as  a  partial  author.  So  that  in  all 
probability  he  might  have  fubjifted  longc-r,  if  either 

his 
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's  pride  andimmenfe  wealth  had  not  made  him  ob-  Hen.  $ 
noxious,  and  fufpefted  to  the  king,  or  that  other, 
than  women  had  oppofed  him  :  who,  as  they  are 
vigilant  and  dofe  enemies,  fo  for  the  moft  fart 
they  carry  their  bufinejfes  in  that  manner  as  they 
leave  fewer  advantages  againft  themfelves  than  men 
do.  In  conclusion,  as  I  cannot  ajjent  to  thofe  who 
thought  him  happy  for  enjoying  the  untimely  com- 
pajfion  of  the  people  a  little  before  his  end,  fo  I 
cannot  but  account  it  a  principal  felicity,  that 
during  his  favour  with  the  king,  all  things  fuc- 
ceeded  better  than  afterwards  ;  though  yet  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  impreffions  he  gave,  did  not 
occafion  divers  irregularities  which  were  obferved 
to  follow.  He  died  Nov.  29,  1529. 
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C  I  R  William  Brandon  dying  in   king  Henry  Lloyd. 

the  feventh's  fervice,  as  his  ftandard-bearer 
in  Bofworth-field,  no  wonder  if  his  fon  lived  in 
his  favour;  it  being  as  prudent  to  continue  his 
loyal  Ipirit  in  his  fon,  as  it  was  juft  to  reward  it. 
He  was  as  intimate  with  Henry  the  eighth  in  his 
pleafures  when  a  child,  as  in  his  couacels  when 
a  man.  There  was  a  fympathy  between  their  ac- 
tive fpirits,  which  improved  the  familiarity  of 
their  tender  years  to  a  firm  friend  (hip  in  their 
age ;  men  of  quick  and  large  finding  minds 
loving  to  walk  together :  not  to  fay  the  loofer 
D  2  the 
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Hen.  8.  the  lives,  the  fatter  the  friends.  At  a  tilting  in 
Paris,  to  which  many  young  noblemen  were  li- 
cenfed  to  go,  Brandon  overcame  others  every 
day,  and  one  day  himfelf,  (againft  a  gyant  Al- 
main)  where  the  lords  looked  not  on  him  with 
more  envious,  than  the  ladies  with  gracious 
eyes-,  who  (faith  my  author)  darted  more  glan- 
ces in  love,  than  the  other  did  fpears  in  anger 
againft  him.  He  is  the  compleat  courtier,  in 
whom  beauty  and  valour,  Mars  and  Venus,  are 
joined  in  one  happy  conftitution,  which  awes  and 
allures  beholders. 

Being  employed  to  bring  over  queen  Mary, 
king  Lewis  the  twelfth's  relict,  to  her  brother, 
he  won  her  to  himfelf :  whether  his  affections 
were  fo  ambitious  as  to  climb  up  to  her,  or  hers 
fo  humble  as  to  condefcend  to  him,  may  be  the 
fobjeft  of  a  more  amorous  difcourfe:  and  con- 
fidering  with  himfelf  that  matters  of  this  nature 
are  never  fure  till  finifhed,  that  fo  royal  an  op- 
portunity happened  but  feldome,  and  that  leave 
for  fuch  an  enterprize  was  eafier  gained  when  it's 
done,  than  when  doing;  he  humbly  requefted 
his  majefty  to  give  way  to  that  match,  which 
was  indeed  already  concluded  :  who,  after  fome 
ftate-difcontent,  was  quickly  pleafed  ;  the  duke 
being  no  lefs  efteemed  by  him  for  many  years, 
than  he  was  beloved  by  the  people.  His  genius 
was  more  martial  than  mercurial-,  and  we  hear 
of  him  oftner  in  the  French  wars,  than  in  the 
Englifh  councils. 

And  in  both,  his  plain  overtures  went  farther 
than  others  fair  harangues  ;  becaufe  thefe  only 
hovered  in  mens  fancies,  thofe  came  home  to 
mens  bufincfs  and  bofoms.  He  wondered  at  the 

men 
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men  that  pleafed  themfelves  in  the  liberty  of  gid-  Hen.  8 
dy  fancies ;  and  dreaded  the  ties  of  a  fixed  be-  ' — -v~— ' 
leif,  for  the  publick  good,  not  his  own  advan- 
tage, affecting  (as  one  faid  well)  free  will  in 
thinking,  as  well  as  in  acting-,  and  at  the  new 
difcourfing  wits,  that  were  as  unfettled,  though 
not  fo  rational  as  the  old  fcepticks,  until  he  con- 
fidered  the  difficulty  of  difcerning  truth ;  the 
hardfhip  of  confining  the  quick-lilver  thoughts 
within  the  limits  it  prefcribeth,  or  fubmitting 
them  to  the  burthen  it  impofeth.  "  One  of  the 
"  latter  fchools  of  the  Grecians  examineth  the 
"  matter,  [it  is  the  lord  Verulum's  obfervation] 
"  and  is  at  a  ftand  to  think  what  fhouid  be  in 
"  it,  that  men  (hould  love  lies  •,  where  neither 
"  they  make  for  pleafure  as  with  poets  ;  nor  for 
"  advantage  as  with  the  merchant,  but  for  the 
"  lies  fake.  But  I  cannot  tell  why,  this  fame 
"  truth  is  a  naked  and  open  day-light,  that 
"  doeth  not  fhew  the  mafques  and  mummeries, 
"  and  triumphs  of  the  prefent  world  halfe  fo 
tc  (lately  and  daintily  as  candlelights  :  truth  may 
"  perhaps  come  to  the  price  of  a  pearl  that 
"  ftieweth  befl  by  day  ;  but  it  will  not  rife  to 
"  the  price  of  a  diamond  or  carbuncle  that 
"  fheweth  beft  in  varied  lights  :  a  mixture  of 
"  lies  doth  ever  add  pleafure.  Doth  any  man 
"  doubt  that  if  there  were  taken  of  mens  minds 
46  vain  opinions,  flattering  hopes,  falfe  valua- 
"  tions,  imaginations  as  one  would,  and  the 
"  like  *  vinum  dsmomtm^  as  a  father  calls  poetry, 
"  but  it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number  of 
tc  men,  poor  fhrunken  things,  full  of  melancho- 
4t  ly,  and  indifpofition,  and  vinpleafmg  to  them- 
*'  felves."  "  Clear 

*  An  Infernal  Potion. 
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8.  "  Clear  and  round  dealing,  this  noble  man's 
"  temper,  is  the  honour  of  man's  nature  ;  and 
"  that  mixture  of  falfehood  is  like  allay  in 
"  coyn  of  gold  and  filver,  which  may  make  the 
"  metal  work  the  better,  but  embafeth  it."  For 
thefe  winding  and  crooked  courts  are  the  goings 
of  the  ferpent,  which  goeth  bafely  upon  the 
belly,  and  not  upon  the  foot.  There  is  nothing 
of  fo  ill  confequence  to  the  publick,  as  falfe- 
hood or  (fpeech  being  the  currant  coyn  of  con- 
verfe)  the  putting  falfe  money  upon  the  world ; 
or  of  fo  much  prejudice  to  a  man's  own  intereft, 
as  perfidioufnefs  which  weakeneth  his  great  fe- 
curity,  which  ftands  by  him  when  his  eflate  and 
friends  cannot-,  orfo  dark  a  blot  as  diflembling, 
which,  as  Montaign  faith  prettily,  is  only  to  be 
brave  towards  God,  and  a  coward  towards  man  : 
for  a  lye  faceth  God,  and  fhrinketh  from 
man. 

His  heart  was  too  flout,  and  his  head  too  clear 
to  ufe  thofe  arts  of  clofenefs  and  diffimulation, 
which  thofe  need  who  have  not  judgment  and 
wit  enough  to  difcern  all  the  circumflances  of  an 
affair,  fo  as  to  know  when  to  tell  a  truth;  nor 
courage  and  valour  enough  to  look  in  the  face 
of  all  the  confequences  of  a  bufmefs,  fo  as  to 
own  it :  a  man  better  made  for  the  open  arts, 
and  generous  policy  of  H.  8.  than  the  fufpi- 
cious  clofenefs,  and  the  wary  refervednefs  of 
H.  7.  His  father  loft  his  life  in  completing  the 
union  of  rofes,  I  mean  York  and  Lancafter ; 
and  he  in  beginning  the  union  of  kingdoms, 
viz.  England  and  Scotland  by  treaty  ;  and  Eng- 
land and  France  by  war :  he  being  the  firft  that 
durft  fallen  the  royal  ftandard  in  the  fides  of  Eul- 

leign; 
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leign;    and  the  laft  that  advanced  the  St.  George  Hen.  8. 
in  the  middle  of  it,   both  taking  and  governing  v^-v— -/ 
it.     The  greateft   thing  that   ever  that  age  faw, 
was,  if  we  believe  Sleidan,  the  delivery  of   the 
keys  of  Bulleign  by  a  French  governour  to  the 
duke  of  Suffolk's  hand  ;    and  the  greateft  thing 
king  H.  8.  faw,  he  faith,  was  the  delivery  of 
thofe  keys  by  the  duke,  into  his  hand  :  infomuch 
that  defpairing  of    greater,   the   one  died  that 
year,    the  other  the  next. 

Queen  Elizabeth  being  to  employ  a  famous 
embaffage  into  France,  made  choice  of  two  of 
the  nobleft  peers  of  her  realm  \  equal  in  rank, 
equal  in  virtue  :  but  the  one  excufed  it  by  a  de- 
feel:  in  his  hearing,  and  the  other  by  an  igno- 
rance and  want  of  the  French  language.  To 
which  the  queen  fmilingly  replied  :  that  it  was 
a  miferable  eftate  when  her  fpeaking  peers  were 
deaf,  and  her  hearing  peers  were  dumb.  Our 
duke  ufed  to  complain,  that  two  of  the  moft 
eminent  men  in  the  council  in  his  time,  had  two 
different,  but  unhappy,  qualities:  the  one  a 
well-fpoken  man,  had  fuch  a  humour,  that  he 
pretended  he  underftood  hardly  any  body;  the 
other  a  perfon  of  an  excellent  judgment,  but 
fpeaking  fo  darkly  that  hardly  any  body  under- 
ftood him. 

He  avoided  two  things,  firft,  catching  too 
foon  at  an  offence  :  fecondly,  yeilding  too  eafie 
a  way  to  anger ;  the  one  mewing  a  weak  judg- 
ment, the  other  a  perverfe  nature  :  which  ren- 
dereth  great  men  as  ridiculous,  as  it  did  the 
ambaffadors  of  Spain  and  Venice,  who  drew 
blood  from  one  another  in  the  moft  auguft  af- 
fembly  at  the  coronation  of  K.  H.  4ths.  queen 

in 
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Hen.  8.  in  France,  becaufe  one  of  them  ufed  the  word 
excellency  inftead  of  the  word  Seigniory.  But  in 
thefe  cafes  he  obferved  the  roman  difcipline 
*  nee  fegui,  nee  fugere,  to  be  more  prudent  than 
to  catch  at  fuch  trifling  cavils  :  and  more  cou- 
rageous than  to  ihun,  if  they  were  offered  to 
him :  being  very  cautious  alfo  in  mentioning 
the  name  of  God  in  fmall  matters  [  J  nee  deus 
Interfit  nifi  dignus  vindice  nodus  ^  Incident^  and 
more  willing  to  build  his  refolution  on  the  expe- 
rience of  former  ages,  than  his  own  thought ; 
being  very  unwilling  to  be  of  the  number  of 
thofe  people,  who,  like  the  Chinois,  think  they 
have  two  eyes  ;  their  friends,  as  thofe  think  of 
the  Europeans,  one;  and  other  men,  as  they 
think  of  the  reft,  blind. 

Being  vexed  with  the  delays  at  Rome>  and 
.the  delufions  at  Bridewel,  (where  the  cardinals 
proceeded  according  to  their  inftructions  at 
Rome)  one  day  he  knocks  on  the  table  in  the 
prefence  of  the  two  cardinals,  and  binds  it  with 
an  oath,  that  it  was  never  well  in  England  fmce 
cardinals  had  any  thing  to  do  therein :  and  from 
that  time  forward,  as  an  active  inftrument,  he 
endeavoured  the  abolifhing  of  the  pope's  power 
in  England ;  againft  whom  he  was  not  more 
active  in  the  parliament  1534,  than  he  was  vi- 
gilant in  the  committee,  1535:  in  the  one,  cut- 
ting off  the  head:  in  other,  weakening  the 
members  of  that  church.  He  made  provident, 
yet  moderate  ufe  of  his  matter's  favours  •,  thereby 
obliging  others,  andfecuringhimfelf;  being  above 

mer- 

*  Neither  to  follow  nor  fly. 
\  Nor  let  a  God  in  perfon  Hand  difplay'd 
Ujilefs  the  Labouring  Plot  deferves  his  aid. 

Francis**  Hor.   Art.  Poet.   191. 
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mercenary  inclinations  as  much  in  his  thoughts,  Hen.  8. 
as  in  his  fortune  :  he  was  neither  too  near  the 
,king,  left  he  were  weary  of  him  •,  nor  too  far 
off,  left  he  forgot  him,  or  thought  himfelf  ne- 
glected by  him.  His  intermiffions  of  attendance 
gave  others  no  advantage,  but  rendred  him  more 
gracious  :  he  neither  engrofled  nor  confined  his 
mafter's  affection.  It  was  eafie  for  him  to  rife, 
being  cleicended  of  noble  blood,  (which  is  never 
envied  for  its  advancement)  and  as  eafie  to 
•keep  high,  being  well  ftudied  in  his  princes  diP- 
pofition,  whofe  inclination  when  found  is  half 
fitted  ;  ever  pleafmg  his  mafter's  Natural  hu- 
mour, never  his  Vicious.  Having  attained  a 
competent  height,  he  chofe  rather  to  grow 
ftronger  by  relation,  than  higher  by  advance- 
.ment.  Some  Favourites^  whofe  heels  have  been 
tripped  tip  by  their  adverfaries,  have  with  their 
hands  held  on  their  Allies  till  they  could  recover 
their  feet  again.  His  familiarity,  and  the  eafie 
accefs  to  him,  made  him  popular :  his  pliant 
temper  kept  him  a  favourite,  until  he  died  in 
the  full  favour  of  his  prince  •,  though  (as  car- 
dinal Pool  obferved)  They  who  were  higheft  in 
the  king's  favour ',  had  their  heads  neareft  danger. 
He  had  a  becoming  biuntnefs  not  unlike  his 
mafter's,  which  we  call  free-heartednefs  in  cour- 
tiers ;  confcience  and  chriftian  fimplicity  .in  cler- 
'  gymen ;  valour  in  ibuldiers.  He  died  anno 
1544,  and  was  buried  atWindfor;  much  be- 
loved and  lamented  of  all,  for  his  bounty,  hu- 
mility, valour,  and  all  noble  vertues  fmce  the 
heat  of  his  youth  was  tamed  by  his  reduced 
age :  whofe  two  fons  Henry  and  Charles  died 
within  twe  ve  hours  one  of  the  other,  of  the 
fweatins;  ficknefs  at  Cambridge,  1550.  He, 
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He,  knowing  that  learning  hath  no  enemy 
but  ignorance,  did  fufpeft  always  the  want  of 
it  in  thofe  men,  who  derided  the  habit  of  it  in 
others  ;  like  the  fox  in  the  fable,  who  having 
loft  his  tayle  by  mifchance,  perfwaded  others  to 
cut  theirs  as  a  burthen.  But  he  liked  well  the 
phylofophers  divifion  of  men  into  three  ranks, 
fome  who  knew  good,  and  were  willing  to  teach 
others ;  thefe  he  faid  were  like  Gods  among 
men  ,  others  who  though  they  knew  not  much, 
yet  were  willing  to  learn;  thefe  he  faid  were  like 
men  among  Beafts;  and  fome  who  knew  not  good, 
and  yet  defpifed  fuch  as  mould  teach  them-, 
thefe  he  efteemed  as  Eeafts  among  men.  The 
moil  miferable  men  he  efteemed  them,  who 
running  their  head  into  a  bum  of  confident  igno- 
rance, fuppofe  that  none  fee  their  weaknefs ;  be- 
caufe  they  are  not  willing  to  take  notice  of  it 
themfelves. 

1.  A  calm  greatnefs  is  next  the  happinefs  of 
heaven:    give  me  the  man  that  by  a  fair  and 
calm  courfe  is  rifing  to  an  higher  ftate,   yet  con- 
tent with  his  prefent  fortune. 

2.  Integrity   out-lafts  power,     and  plainnefs 
furvives  policy :     an  honefr  heart  keeps  the  head 
on  the  fhouiders :  a  noble  and  clear  vertue  is 
lafting. 

3.  It's  likenefs  that  makes  the  true-love-knot 
of  friendfhip :    when  a  prince  finds  another  of 
his  own  difpofition,  what  is  it  but  the  fame  foul 
in  a  divided  body  ?     what  finds  he  but  himfelf 
intermu tually   tranfpofed  ?     and    nature,     that 
makes  us  love  our  felves,  makes  us  with  the 
fame  reafon  love  thofe  that  are  like  us  :    for  this, 
is  a  friend  a  more  facred  name  than  a  brother. 

4.  He 
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4.  He  that  hath  a  mind  contentedly  good,  en-  Hen.  8, 
joyeth  in  it  boundlefs  pofieflions.  He  is  great  v—  v-w 
"indeed,  that  is  great  in  a  brave  fouL 

*  Vitam  que  faciunt  beatiorem, 
Jucundiflime  Martialis^  h<ec  funt  : 
Res  non  -part  a  Lahore,  fed  relifta  ; 
Non  tngratus  Ager,  focus  per  ennts, 
Lis  nunquam,  toga  rara,  mem  quieta, 
Vires  Ingenue,    falubre  Corpus, 
Prudens  fimplicitas,  pares  amid, 


*  Since  Deareft  Friend,  'tis  your  defire  to  fee, 

A  True  Receipt  of  Happinefs  from  me, 

Thefe  are  the  chief  Ingredients,   if  not  all  ; 

Take  an  Eftate  neither  too  great  nor  fmall  ; 

Which  Quantum  SufEcit  the  Dodor's  call. 

Let  this  Eftate  from  Parents  care  defcend  ; 

The  getting  it  too  much  of  Life  does  fpend. 

Take  fuch  a  Ground,  whofe  Gratitude  may  be 

A  fair  Encouragement  for  Induilry. 

Let  conflant  Fires  the  Winter's  fury  tame  ; 

And  let  thy  Kitchens  be  a  veftal  flame. 

Thee  to  the  Town  let  never  Suit  at  Law, 

And  rarely,  very  rarely  Bufinefs  draw. 

Thy  A&ive  Mind  in  equal  Temper  keep, 

In  undiflurbed  Peace,  yet  not  in  Sleep. 

Let  Exercife  a  vigorous  Health  maintain, 

Without  which  all  the  Composition's  Vain. 

In  the  fame  weight  Prudence  and  Innocence  take, 

Ana  of  each  does  the  juft  mixture  make. 

But  a  few  Friendfliips  wear,  and  let  them  be 

By  Nature  and  by  Fortune  fit  for  thee. 

Inftead  of  Art  and  Luxury  in  Food, 

Let  Mirth  and  Freedom  make  thy  Table  good; 

If  any  Cares  into  thy  Day  time  creep, 

At  Night,  without  Wine's  Opium,  let  them  Sleep. 

Let  Reft,  which  Nature  does  to  Darkneis  wed, 

And  not  Luft,  recommend  thee  to  thy  Bed  ; 
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Conviflus  facilis,  fine  arte  Menfa  \ 
Nox  non  ebria,    fed  foluta  curis ; 
Non  triftis  torus^    attamenpudicus  ; 
SamnttSy    qui  faciat  breves  tenebras : 
^uod  Jis  effe  vetts,   nihilque  mails ; 
Summum  ne  metuas  diem,   nee  optes. 


Observations    on    Thomas   Cranmer,    Lord 
Archbijhop  of  Canterbury. 


RAN  ME  R  had  a  noble  blood,  quickning 
"  V_^  an^  raifing  his  fpirits,  as  he  had  an  indefa- 
tigable induftry  to  improve  it.  He  was  a  gen- 
tleman born  in  Arfelefton  in  Nottinghamshire, 
and  a  Noble-man  bred  in  Jefus-colledg  in  Cam- 
bridg.  His  anceftors  were  no  lefs  eminent  at 
Cranmer's-hall  in  Lincolnfhire,  than  he  was  at 
Lambeth  in  Surry.  They  came  in  with  the  con- 
queft,  (as  one  Cranmer  a  French  ambafladour  in 
Henry  the  eighth's  time,  at  the  archbifhop's 
table,  made  it  evident)  and  he  with  the  refor- 
mation. His  education  was  as  gentile  as  his 
birth,  only  his  mild  fpirit  meeting  with  a  fevere 
mailer,  his  memory  was  weakened,  and  his  fpi- 
ritfulnefs  allayed  :  but  the  aufterity  of  the 
fchool  was  fweetened  with  the  exercifes  of  the 

country 

Be  fatisfied,  and  pleafed  with  what  thou  art  ; 
Ad  chearfuliy  and  well  th'  allotted  Part  : 
Enjoy  the  prefentHour,  be  thankful  for  the  paft, 
And  neither  fear,  nor  wifh,  the  approaches  of  the  laft. 

tranflation  of  Martial  Epigrams,  Lib.  10.  Ep.  47. 
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country,  which  his  father  indulged  him  in  when  Hen.  8, 
he  was  young,  and  he  indulged  himfelf  when 
aged-,  handling  his  greathorfe  as  nimbly,  his  bow 
and  net  as  dexteroufly  as  any  man  in  his  family. 
His  marriage  withdrew  him  from  the  coliedge, 
and  confequent  church-preferment,    as  the  kings 
did  him  from  the  church  it  felf.     He  whofe  mar- 
riage forbid  him  a  fellowihip  in   Jefus-colledge, 
had  a  lecture  in  Buckingham-houfe  for  his  parts 
and  reputation,  where  at  once  he  prepared  others 
for  pubUck   employments,    and    himfelf   alib. 
He  lived  as  foberly  at  the  Dolphine-tavern  with 
his  wife,  (whatever  the  papifts  have  furmized) 
as  he  did  ftudioufly  at  Buckingham-houfe  with 
his   fcholars.     His  name  was  fo  famous,    that 
Wolfey  was   not  more  foiicitous  to  tranfplant 
him  as  an  ornament  to  Oxford,  then  Fifher  was 
to  retain  him  in  Cambriug  ;   where  he  was  emi- 
nent for  the  arts,  more  for  divinity,  which  (when 
as  one  of  the  three  cenfors  he  examined  Candi- 
dates] he  faid  he  expected  not   in    the   difficult 
trifles  of  Lumbard,  but  in  the  facred  fenfe  of 
fcriptures,  the  ancient  doftrine  of  fathers,  the 
grave  canons  of  councils,  the  folid  politenefs  of 
the  greek  and  hebrew   learning,  and  which  he 
lived  as  well  as  he  taught,  in  his  fober  tempe- 
rance, his  mild  meeknefs,  (fo  placable,  fo  cour- 
teous, that  to  offend  him,  was  the  way  to  in- 
gratiate with  him)  his  difcreet   moderation,  his 
grave  refolution   equally  above  the  frowns  and 
fmiles  of  fortune.      Thus  qualified,  he  was  by  a 
providence   commended   to  his    majefty:     for 
there  beine;  a  plague  in  Cambridge,  as  there  was 
all  over  England,  Dr.  Cranmer  retired  to  Wal- 
tham  with   two  of  his  pupils,  the  fons  of  one 

Mr. 
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Hen.  8.  Mr.  Creffy :  where  upon  the  king's  progrefs  > 
W- v-w  thither,  he  met  with  his  chaplain  and  almoner  '• 
Dr.  Fox,  (afterwards  bifhop  of  Hereford)  who 
lodging  with  him  at  Mr.  CrefTey's,  difcourfed 
the  king's  divorce.  Cranmer  conceived  that  the 
fpeedieft  courfe  were  to  prove  the  unlavvfulnefs 
of  the  match  by  fcripture-,  whence  it  would 
follow,  that  the  pope  at  firft  had  no  power  to 
{iifpenfe  therewith ;  and  that  the  univerfities  of 
Chriftendom  would  fooner  and  truer  decide  the 
cafe  than  the  court  of  Rome.  This  pafTage 
Fox  reports  to  the  king,  who  well  pleafed  thereat, 
profeflei?h  that  this  man  had  the  Sow  by  the  right 
Ear:  glad  was  the  king  to  fee  him,  (indeeed  he 
had  a  comely  perfon,  and  a  pleafmg  counte- 
nance ;)  more  to  hear  him  enlarge  himfelf  on 
the  former  fubject,  that  it  was  above  the  pope's 
power  to  difpenfe  with  God's  word  in  the  king's 
cafe  :  what  he  faid  to  the  king,  he  was  fent  to 
make  it  good  to  the  pope ;  whither,  invefted 
with  the  arch-deaconry  of  Taunton,  he  went 
with  Thomas  Bullein  earl  of  Wiltfhire ;  whofe 
firft  addrefs  to  the  pope,  was  to  prefent  a  book 
of  Cranmer's,  proving  Gcd's  Law  indifpenjibk 
with  by  the  Pope :  the  author  is  preferred  to  the 
great  title  of  Supreme  Penitentiary^  and  the 
treatile  is  promifed  a  confideration  and  debate  : 
but  the  pope  delaying,  and  according  to  Cran- 
mer's advice,  ten  univerfities  declaring  againft 
him ;  the  ambafTador  returns  to  England,  and 
the  difputant  goes  to  Vienna,  where  in  Ofian- 
der's  houfe  (whofe  kinfwoman  he  had  married) 
he  confirmed  thofe  that  wavered,  fatisfied  thofe 
that  doubted,  and  won  thofe  that  contradicted  in 
king  Henry's  caufe.  But  he  ferved  not  king 

Hen- 
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Henry  more  faithfully  in  Germany,  than  he  pro-  Hen. 8, 
vided  for  him  honourably  in  England  •,  where " 
the  king's  caufe  waited  for  his  afilftance,  and  the 
fee  of  Canterbury  for  his  acceptance :  he  was 
willing  to  promote  religion,  he  was  unwilling 
(for  fome  formalities  he  fcrupled)  to  advance 
himfelf :  but  after  feven  weeks  delay,  it  being 
as  fatal  to  refufe  king  Henry's  favours,  as  to  of- 
fer him  injuries,  he  is  archbifhop  in  his  own  de- 
fence ;  in  which  capacity,  to  ferve  the  king,  and 
falve  his  own  confcience,  he  ufed  the  expedient 
of  a  proteflation  to  this  purpofe :  *  In  nomine, 
&c.  Non  eft  nee  erit  me<e  voluntatis  aut  intentionis 
per  bujufmodi  Jur amentum  &  Jur  amenta,  qualiter 
verba  in  ipfis  pofita  fonare  videbuntur,  me  obligare 
ad  aliquid  rat  tone  eorundempoft  hac  dicendum,  fa- 
ciendum aut  atteftandum,  quod  erit  aut  effe  videbitur 
contra  legem  Dei,  vel  contra  Regem,  aut  Rempub- 
licam,  kgefve,  aut  Pr^erogativa  ejus:  &  quod 
non  intendo  per  hujufmodi  jur amentum  qtiovis  modo 
me  obligare  quo  minus  libere  loqui,  confulere,  & 
confentire  valeam  in  omnibus  &  fingulis  Refcrma- 
tionew-Ecckftte,  prerogativam  Cor  once,  c  oncer  nenti- 
bus,  6?  ea  exequi  &  reformare  qu<e  in  Ecclefia  An- 
glicana  reformauda  videbuntur.  This  protefta- 
tion  he  made  three  times;  once  at  the  Charter- 

Houfe, 

*  In  the  name,  &c.  It  is  not  nor  fhall  not  be  my  will" 
and  intention  by  any  oath  or  oaths  of  this  kind,  or  by  any 
words  that  may  feem  analagous  in  them,  to  bind  myfelf 
to  anything,  or  by  virtue  hereof  to  fay,  ad,  or  atteft  after- 
wards any  thing  that  (hall  be  or  feem  to  be  againft  the  law 
of  God,  or  againft  the  king's  the  government,  the  laws  or 
prerogative.  All  I  intend  by  this,  and  no  more,  is  tofpeak, 
confult,  and  confent  freely  to  iftll  and  fmgular  the  things 
concerning  the  reformation  of  the  church,  and  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  ;  and  to  go  on,  and  reform  thofe 
things  which  fhall  feem  neceflary  to  be  reformed  in  the 
church  of  England. 
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Hen.  S.Houfe,  another  time  at  the  altar,  and  a  third 
time  at  the  receiving  of  his  pall.  In  his  place 
he  was  moderate,  between  the  fuperflition  of 
Rome  and  the  phrenfies  of  Munfter.  As  he  was 
chief  inltrument  in  beginning  the  reformation, 
fo  he  was  in  continuing  it :  he  withflood  the  fix 
articles,  and  (and  though  the  king  fent  five 
prime  minifters  of  ilate  to  comfort  him)  would 
not  be  fatisfied,  until  he  faw  them  mitigated  in 
king  Henry's  time,  and  repealed  in  king  Ed- 
ward's. 

Gardiner  would  have  queftioned  him  for  en- 
tertaining foreign  hereticks,  and  promoting  do- 
meftick  fchifms ;  the  northern  rebels  accufed 
him  for  fubverting  the  church  :  but  the  king 
upheld  him  againft  both  ;  fuppreffing  the  one, 
and  checking  the  other  ;  and  advifmg  the  good 
man,  whom  he  called  fool,  for  his  meek  difpo- 
fition,  to  appeal  to  him  :  whereupon  Ruflel 
cried,  The  King  will  never  fujfer  him  to  be  im- 
frifoned^  until  you  fnd  Him  guilty  of  High 
T'rcafon.  He  is  to  be  pitied  for  his  intermediate 
failings,  but  renowned  for  his  final  conftancy. 

The  king  having  declared  before  all  his  fer- 
vants,  that  Cranmer  was  his  beft  fervant,  he  em- 
ployeth  him  in  his  beft  fervice,  the  reformation  of 
religion,  wherein  all  others  failed  ;  but  the  king, 
Cromwel,  and  Brandon  backed  him  fo  far,  that 
he  had  the  bible  and  the  necefifary  offices  of  the 
church  tranflated  into  englilh  :  he  had  both  uni- 
veriitics  at  his  command  :  he  brought  the  lords 
houfe  and  convocation  to  his  lure  ;  and  was  in- 
verted with  a  power,  i .  To  grant  difpenfations 
in  all  things  not  repugnant  to  God's  law,  nor  the 
king's  fafety :  2.  To  determine  ecclefiaflical 

canfes 
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caufes.  He  as  charitably  as  politickly  advifed  Hen.  8. 
the  king  to  accept  of  bifhop  Fifher's  partial  fub- 
fcription,  confidering  his  learning  and  reputati- 
on. As  he  is  king  Henry's  inftrument  at  Dun-> 
ftable,  to  divorce  him  from  queen  Catherine ; 
fo  he  is  at  Lambeth,  to  divorce  him  from  Anna 
Bullein.  He  promoted  in  the  convocation  all 
primitive  doctrines,  and  condemned  all  new- 
fangled opinions.  He  was  fo  charitable,  that  he 
interceded  with  the  king  for  his  enemies  \  fo 
munificent,  that  he  made  the  church  and  his  own 
houfe  a  refuge  for  ftrangers  ;  particularly  for  P. 
Fagius,  P.  Martyr,  Martin  Bucer,  &c.  The 
king  loved  him  for  his  integrity,  the  people  for 
his  moderation  :  he  was  called  the  king's  Father, 
and  was  queen  Elizabeth's  Godfather :  his  piety 
reduced  the  church,  and  his  policy  the  ftate :  he 
fpake  little  to  others,  he  conferred  much  with 
himfelf :  three  words  of  his  could  do  more  than 
three  hours  difcourfe  of  others :  he  would  fay, 
as  Vittorinus,  There  is  a  time  to  fay  nothing^  there 
is  a  time  to  fay  fomething,  but  there  is  never  a  time 
to  fay  all  things.  That  king,  who  awed  all  others, 
feared  him.  A  fecond  to  the  eternal  power,  is 
the  wife  man  uncorrupt  in  his  life.  He  was  the 
Executor  of  God's  Will  in  king  Henry's  life-time, 
and  the  firft  of  His,  after  his  death. 

As  He  fpurred  king  Henry  to  a  reformation, 
fo  king  Edward  did  Him  •,  whofe  prudence  was 
not  fo  forward  as  the  other's  zeal,  who  looked  at 
what  was  lawful,  as  he  did  at  what  was  conve- 
nient. He  maintained  the  churches  power  as 
refolutely  againfl  bilhop  Hooper's  fcruples,  not- 
withftanding  potent  interceflion  •,  as  he  reformed 
its  corruptions  againfl  the  pope's  intereft,  notr 
E  withstanding 
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Hen.  S.withftanding  a  general  oppofition.  He  allowed 
not  the  leaft  errour  in,  nor  the  leaft  contempt  of 
the  church  :  he  reftored  its  primitive  doctrine 
and  difcipline,  leftitfhould  bean  impure  Church ; 
he  upheld  them,  left  it  fhould  be  none.  He 
was  one  of  the  fourteen  that  compiled  the  Com- 
mon-Prayer :  he  was  one  of  two  that  fet  out  the 
homilies ;  and  the  only  man  that  publilhed  the 
Inftitution  of  a  Cbriftian  man,  and  other  good 
books.  With  his  advice  king  Edward  did  much, 
and  defigned  more :  he  was  the  chief  author  of 
king  Edward's  injunftions,  and  thefirft  commif- 
fioner  in  them  :  he  was  prefident  of  the  afTem- 
bly  at  Windfor,  (for  Reformation)  and  of  the 
council  at  London  :  his  articles  were  ftrict  and 
fevere  ;  as  much  grounded  on  the  canon  of  fcrip- 
ture,  as  on  the  canons  of  the  church  :  he  con- 
vinced more  papifts  with  his  reafon  and  mode- 
ration, than  others  by  their  power :  his  heart 
never  failed  him  in  his  life,  and  it  was  not  burned 
at  his  death.  He  did  fo  much  for  the  proteftant 
religion  in  king  Henry's  days,  tha,t  he  forefaw  he 
fhould  fuffer  for  it  in  queen  Mary's.  He  was 
unwilling  to  wrong  queen  Mary  and  queen  Eliza- 
beth, therefore  he  refufed  at  firft  to  fign  king 
Edward's  Teftawent^  but  duke  Dudley's  Will'. 
he  was  wi'ling  to  continue  the  proteftant  reli- 
gion, therefore  he  figned  it  at  laft.  It  was  a  bi- 
Ihop  that  was  one  of  the  firft  that  abolifhed  po- 
pery in  England,  and  one  of  the  laft  that  died 
fqr  proteftantifme  :  it  was  a  bifhop  that  main- 
tained the  proteftant  caufe  with  arguments  while 
he  lived,  and  with  his  blood  when  he  died. 
This  prelate's  endeavor  for  reformation  is  fha- 
dowed  by  this  myftical  relation. 

The 
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The  caille  of  truth  (being  by  the  king  of  Hen.  8. 
Jerusalem  left  to  the  guard  and  keeping  of  his 
beil  fervant  Zeal}  the  king  of  Arabia  (with  an 
infinite  hoft)  came  againfl  it,  begirt  it  round 
with  an  unreafonable  fiege,  cuts  off  all  paflages, 
all  reliefs,  all  hopes  of  friends,  meat,  or  muni- 
tion :  which  Zeal  perceiving,  and  feeing  how 
extremity  had  brought  her  to  make  hands  with 
defpair;  he  calleth  his  council  of  war  about 
him,  and  difcovered  the  affliction  of  his  ftate, 
the  puiiTance  of  his  enemies,  the  violence  of  the 
fiege,  and  the  impoffibility  of  conveying  either 
melTages  or  letters  to  the  great  king  his  mailer, 
from  whom  they  might  receive  new  ftrength  and 
incouragement.  Whereupon  the  neceffity  of  the 
occafion  being  fo  great,  they  concluded  that 
there  was  no  way  but  to  deliver  up  the  caftle 
(though  upon  fome  unwholfome  conditions  into 
the  hand  of  the  enemy)  but  Zeal  ftaggereth  at 
the  refolution,  and  being  loath  to  loofe  hope  as 
long  as  hope  had  thread  or  hair  to  hold  by  -,  he 
told  them  he  had  one  friend  or  companion  in  the 
caftle,  who  was  fo  wife,  fo  valiant,  and  fo  for- 
tunate, that  to  him  and  his  exploits  alone,  he 
would  deliver  up  the  manage  of  their  fafety  ; 
this  was  Prayer^  chaplain  to  the  great  king,  and 
prieft  of  that  colony  •,  then  Prayer  was  called 
for,  and  all  proceedings  debated:  he  prefently 
armeth  himfelf  with  humility,  clemency,  fmce- 
rity  and  fervency ;  and  in  fpight  of  the  enemy 
parTeth  his  camp,  comes  to  the  king  his  mailer, 
and  with  fuch  moving  paflion  entereth  his  eares, 
fo  that  prefently  an  army  is  rayfed,  which  return- 
ing under  the  conduct:  of  Prayer^  overthroweth 
the  king  of  Arabia,  makes  ipoyl  of  his  camp, 
E  2  -  and 
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Hen.  8.  and  gives  to  the   cattle  of  truth  its  firft  noble 
rty. 


Obfervatiom  on  Sir  Thomas    More,    Lord 
Chancelkur  of  England. 

Lloyd.  J  E  rofe  up  high,  becaufe  he  ftept  out  well, 

A  JL  fir  Thomas  More  was  half  way  Chan- 
cellour,  when  born  to  fir  John  More  Chief  Ju- 
ftice.  The  father's  prudence,  wit,  and  noble- 
nefs  flowed  with  his  blood  to  the  fon's  veins : 
Much  honour  he  received  from  his  family,  more 
he  gave  to  it :  his  mother  faw  his  face  fhining 
in  a  dream,  on  her  wedding  night  j  and  his  fa- 
ther faw  his  life  fo  really  :  a  quick  city-fpirit 
made  him  capable  of  great  ftate-employments. 

He  was  faved  by  a  Miracle,  and  v/as  One  : 
For  his  Nurfe  riding  with  him  over  a  water,  and 
being  in  fome  danger,  threw  him  over  a  Hedge, 
where  /he  found  him  not  hurt,  but  fweetly  fmi- 
ling  upon  her.  * 

A  free-fchool  feafoned  his  forward  childhood  ; 
and  the  grave,  wife,  and  excellent  cardinal  Mor- 
ton's houfe  his  youth  :  the  one  with  learning, 
to  make  him  a  fcholar  ^  the  other  with  prudence 
to  make  him  a  man  :  but  the  diffractions  of 
that  houle  were  not  fo  proper  for  his  promifing 
ingenuity,  as  the  retirements  of  the  univerfity ; 
where  in  two  years  time  he  mewed  what  wonders 
•wit  and  diligence  could  do  in  rhetorick,  logick, 
and  philofophy :  the  J  colledge  kept  him  ttricl, 

and 

*  £/.  Anthonies  under  New- Hal!. 
.  I    ChrLt-Church. 
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and  his  father  fhort,  fo  that   (as  he  blefied  God  Hen.  8. 
afterward)  He  had  neither  the  lei  fur  e  nor  the  means  { — v— -J 
to  be  vicious :    the  cardinel  faid   he  would  be 
Great,  and  his  excellent  genius  faid  he  would  be 
Humble  :    the  lord  chancellour  would  give  place 
to,  and  afk  blefling  of  the  lord  chief  juftice : 
the  father  being  not  more  happy  in  his  fon,  than 
the  fon  in  his  father.     At  1 7  his  wit  was  eminent 
for  his  epigrams :     his  Antilucian  oration   com- 
mended by   all  men  but  Brixius,    for  pure,  ge- 
nuine and  flowing  :    at  1 8  his  wifdom  in  over- 
coming his  antagonifl  Brixius  with  kindnefs,  and 
himfelf  with   mortifications.     His  fallings  were 
frequent,  his  watchings  on  the  hard  ground  fe- 
vere  •,  his  hair-cloath  even  in  his  chancellourmip 
courfe,  his  exercifes   among   the  Carthufians  in 
Charterhoufe  for  four  years  auftere  \    his  defign 
for  the  Francifcan  hood,  and  a  priefthood  with 
his  friend  Lilly*  folemn  •,  his  prayers  uninterrupt- 
ed -,  when  the  king  fent  for  him  once  at  mafs,  he 
anfwered,  that  when   he  had  done  with  God,  he 
would  wait  on  his  Majefty :    he  imitated  Picus 
Mirandula's  life,  and  writ  it:  he  heard  Dr.  Col- 
let his  confeflburs  fermons,  and  followed  his  life ; 
whofe  experience  was  his  counfel,   whofe  con- 
verfation  was  his  life.     He  could  not  away  with 
the  good  fermon  of  a  bad  man  :    Collet  was  his 
father  j  Linacre,  Lilly,  Grocine,  were  his  friends. 
He  learned  more  by  prayer,  than  he  did  by  ftu- 
dy  :    his  poems  were  acute,  his  fpeeches  pure 
and  copious,  his  latine  elegant  -,  yet  his  head  was 
knotty  and  logical :    his  diet  was  temperate,  his 
apparel  plain,  his  nature  tractable  and   condef- 
cending   (though  very  difcerning)  to  the  meaneft 
mens  coanfel ;  his  vertues  folid,  not  boafted.     In 
£3  a  word 
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jjen.  8.  a  word,  the  foundation  of  his  life  was  as  low  as 
u— v-*j  the  building  was  to  be  high. 

Words  and  terms  being  not  by  nature,  but 
impofition,  *verborum  ut  nummorum ;  thofe  were 
beft  liked  by  him  that  were  moil  current  a- 
mongft  the  beft  artifts  •,  he  fearing  new  words  as 
leading  to  new  things  :  though  the  quitting  of 
ancient  and  allowed  exprefilons  to  affect  new 
phrafes  will  be  no  advantage  at  long  run,  for 
whatfoever  be  the  forms  of  fpeaking,  the  flate 
of  things  will  be  the  fame  ;  and  the  very  argu- 
ment, that  convinced!  an  erroneous  perfon  now 
in  the  old  received  and  orthodox  language, 
would  convince  him  likewife  in  the  new  wayes  of 
fpeaking,  which  he  defires  to  introduce,  after  it 
is  formed,  and  generally  underflood:  all  the 
benefit  that  he  could  make  of  it,  would  be  only 
a  little  time  between  the  fupprefllon  of  the  one, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  other,  wherein  he 
might  jugle  and  play  Hocus  Pocus  under  the 
cloak-  of  Homonymous  and  Ambiguous  expreffions. 
In  vulgar  appellations  we  are  to  fpeak  as  the 
common  people ;  but  in  terms  of  art  (which 
faith  Scaliger  are  •}•  rudibus  ingemis  acerba^  delica- 
tis  ridicula)  we  are  to  follow  the  moft  approved 
artifts,  the  mumrome  errours  and  haerefies  fpring- 
ing  up  in  his  time  he  advifed  mould  be  rather 
fupprefled  by  difcipline,  than  increafed  by  difpu- 
tations  ;  they,  who  in  the  common  principles  of 

.  religion  clam  ordinarily  with  the  whole  church  ; 

.  who  fo  affectedly  fwerve  from  the  approved  rules, 
and  healthful  conftitutions  of  all  orderly  com- 
mon-wealths, to  the  difturbance  of  all  humane 

foclety, 

*  Of  words  as  of  money. 

f  Harlh  to  the  ignorant,  ridiculous  to  the  refined. 
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fociety,  and  the  cutting  off  of  all  relations  be-  Hen.  8. 
tween  man  and  man  ;  they  who  cannot  prefer ve 
unity  with  themfelves,  but  are  ever  and  anon 
interfereing  and  tripping  up  their  own  heels  by 
contradkrlions,  need  no  juft  confutation,  or  tin- 
gle, or  other  adverfary  than  God,  themfelves, 
and  all  mankind ;  fmce  their  opinions  are 
grounded  upon  their  own  imaginations,  rather 
than  approved  authority  •,  and  they  interpret 
fcripture  not  according  to  the  perpetual  tradition 
of  the  church,  but  according  to  their  own  di- 
ftempered  fancies,  and  that  in  difcourfes  more 
full  fraught  with  fupercilious  confidence,  than 
deep  reafon :  it  were  a  folly  to  draw  the  faw  of 
contention  with  them,  efpecially  in  fuch  a  cafe 
where  it  is  impiety  to  doubt,  and  blafphemy  to 
difpute ;  *  Quid  cum  illis  agas  j  qui  nequejus, 
neque  bonum  aut  <equum  fciunt  ?  Melius,  pejus, 
profit,  obfit^  nil  vident  niji  quod  lulet.  Such  da- 
ring mens  opinions,  creating  truth,  and  falfe- 
hood  by  the  words  of  their  mouth,  being  like  a 
pillar  of  fmoak  breaking  out  of  the  top  of  fome 
narrow  chimney,  and  Spreading  it  felf  abroad 
like  fome  cloud,  as  if  it  threatened  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of  the  whole  region  of  the  ayr,  darken- 
ing the  fkye,  and  feeming  to  prefs  the  heavens  ; 
and  after  all  this,  when  it  hath  offended  the  eyes 
a  little  for  the  prefent,  the  firft  puffe  of  wind,  or 
a  few  minutes  do  altogether  difperfe  it.  The 
little  moufe  ftealeth  up  through  the  elephant's 
trunke  to/eat  his  brains  j  the  Indian  rat  creepeth 

into 

*  What  can  you  do  with  thofe  who  are  totally  ignorant 
of  juftice,  goodnefs  or  equity  .?  Right  or  wrong  equally 
influence  them,  fmce  they  diftinguilh  nothing  but  as  they 
pleafe. 
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Hen.  8. into  the  belly  of  the  gaping  crocodile;  and  tnfe 
<-— v-*^  leaft  oppofition  overthrows  thefe  great  preten- 
ders^ efpecially  if  you  give  them  line  and  fpace 
enough  to  bounce  and  tumble  up  and  down,  anc} 
tire  themfelves  out. 

Great  he  judged  was  the  influence  religion  had 
upon  humane  focieties,  whether  we  confider  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  or  the  bleffing  of  God  ; 
without  which  they  are  foapy  bubbles,  quickly 
diflblved.  Cicero  could  fay  that  Rome  ought 
more  of  its  grandeur  to  religion,  than  either  to 
ftrength  or  ftratagems ;  we  have  not  exceeded 
the  Spaniards  in  number*  nor  the  GauleS  in 
ftrength,  nor  the  Carthaginians  in  craft,  nor  the 
Grecians  in  art>  &c.  but  we  have  overcome  all 
nations  by  our  piety  and  religion. 

He  efteemed  all  common-wealths  happy,  but 
thofe  wherein  preachers,  like  the  Grecian  fo- 
phifters,  defcribed  in  Plato  all  whatfoever  pleafed 
the  great  beaft  [the  multitude]  holy,  juft,  and 
good  ;  and  whatfoever  the  great  beaft  drfliked, 
evil,  unjuft^  prophane. 

He  married  himfelf  to  *  vertue,  and  not  to 
an  eftate :  he  likes  a  younger  fifter,  yet  out  of 
civility  he  embraceth  the  elder.  Happy  he  was 
in  his  modeft  wives,  happier  in  his  hopeful  chil- 
dren. His  government  of  his  family  was  exact, 
enjoyning  all  his  children  to  take  Vertm  for  their 
meat.,  and  Play  for  their  fauce.  His  proficiency 
in  the  *  law  was  admirable,  his  practice  fuccefie- 
ful,  his  judgment  folid,  his  integrity  eminent ; 
his  determinations  in  the  fherifFs  court,  his  ac- 
tivity for  the  ftilyard,  his  practice  in  the  courts 

of 

*  He  Hi'arried  mr.  Colt's  daughter  of  New-hall. 
•$•  Whereby  he  was  double  rea<^r. 
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of  juftice,  raifed  him  to  a  place  in  parliament : 
where  he  was  fo  good  a  patriot,  that  he  dilpleaf- 
ed  king  Henry  the  feventh ;  and  fo  wife  a  man, 
that  he  awed  king  Henry  the  eight :  the  one  by 
Fox  demands  one  fubfidie  and  three  fifteens,  and 
the  beardlefs  boy  (as  the  courtiers  called  fir  Tho- 
mas) difappointed  him  •,  the  other  made  a  mo- 
tion by  Wolfey,  which  he  overthrew,  fo  that 
the  cardinal  wiflied  him  at  Rome. 

He  retires  to  his  ftudies  to  avoid  Henry  the 
feventh's  difpleafure,  and  improves  them  to  gain 
his  fon's  favour,  who  by  his  cardinal  invited  him 
to  court,  and  employed  him  abroad  to  France  to 
recover  his  debts  •,  to  Flanders,  to  confirm  the 
peace.  Employments  he  avoided  a  while,  to 
keep  his  city-intereft  ;  and  in  cafe  of  controverfie 
with  the  king,  to  prevent  their  jealoufie  :  his  bu- 
finefs  was  fo  urgent*  that  you  would  think  he 
had  not  no  leafure  -,  and  his  writings  fo  exact, 
that  you  would  think  he  had  no  bufmefs.  Not  a 
minute  of  his  time  efcaped  employment.  His 
hiftory  of  Richard  the  third  is  faithful,  his  Utopia 
is  judicious  and  elegant,  his  *  lectures  at  St. 
Laurence  were  learned  and  pious. 

His  popularity  in  parliament  commended  him 
to  his  majefty :  his  flrong  arguments  for  the 
popefhip  in  liar-chamber,  brought  him  to  him 
againft  his  modeft  inclination,  as  much  as  againft 
Wolfey's  intereft.  His  ability  fet  him  on  the 
council-table,  his  integrity  placed  him  in  the  ex- 
chequer :  his  f  fervices  promoted  him  to  the 
dutchy  of  Lancafter,  his  dexterity  and  prudence 
made  him  the  king's  bofome  friend,  and  his 

familiar 

*  On  St.  Aug.  de  civitateDeL 

t   He  was  made  Chancellour  of  that  Dutchy. 
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Hen.  8. familiar  all  his  fpare  hours;  whofe  queftions  in 
t^-v*— '  every  art  and  tcience  were  not  more  ufeful,  than 
fir  Thomas  his  anfwers  were  fatisfa&ory.  His 
advice  was  his  majeflies  and  his  queen's  oracles  in 
counfel ;  his  difcourfe  was  their  recreation  at  ta- 
ble. He  was  not  more  delightful  to  the  king  at 
court,  than  he  was  ferviceable  to  him  in  appeafmg 
tumults,  &c,  in  the  city.  He  was  the  king's 
favourite  at  White-hall,  and  the  peoples  darling 
at  Weftminfter,  where  he  was  fpeaker  as  wen 
with  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  one,  as  with 
the  approbation  of  the  other;  and  between  both, 
impartial,  equally  careful  of  prerogative  and 
priviledges  ;  neither  awed  from  right  by  power, 
nor  flattered  with  popularity.  He  declined  fo- 
reign fervices  with  as  much  dexterity  as  he  ma- 
naged domeftick  ones.  He  ferved  the  king 
faithfully,  but  trufted  him  not,  as  one  that  en- 
joyed and  fufpecled  fortune,  faying,  If  his  Head 
could  win  King  Henry  a  Caftle  in  Wales,  it  would 

<ff- 

The  king  and  kingdome  trufted  him,  who  * 
'was  that  one  found  Councellour  the  King  had.  The 
cardinal  told  him  he  was  the  verieft  fool  in  the 
council:  he  replied,  God  be  thanked  my  Mafler 
bath  but  one  fool  here. 

His  honour  was  fet  off  by  a  grave  Condefcenti- 
on,  and  a  grave  humility.  Did  he  argue  ?  he 
was  very  moderate,  civil,  and  modeft.  Did  he  re- 
prove ?  he  was  pitiful,  grave,  and  prudent. 
Was  he  with  the  king  at  the  univeriity  ?  he  was 
ready  and  eloquent.  Was  he  abroad  ?  he  heard 

the 

*  Queen  Catherine  faid  fo. 
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thclefturcs attentively,  and difputed  accurately.* Hen.  8. 
To  his  friend  as  Dr.  Tunftal,  none  more  faithful:  v-.-y-^ 
to  learned  men  asErafmus,  none  more  civil :  to  de- 
vout men  fuch  asbifhop  Fifher, none  more  firm;  to 
hopeful  men,  fuch  as  -Powle,  there  was  none  more 
encouraging  :  to  painful  men,  fuch  as  Grocinus, 
•Linacer,  Crocus,  Lupfel,  Lilly,  Cocklee,  Budlera, 
Dorpin,  Bewald,  Lufcar,  Grannould,  Vives, 
Groclenius,  Builidian,  ^Egidius,  Rhenanus,  none 
more  familiar,  conftant,  or  liberal :  in  his  confci- 
ence  none  more  fatisfied  and  fedate  :  in  his  dif- 
courfe  none  more  innocent  and  pleafant :  in  his 
heart  none  riore  devout  and  fincere. 

His  meditations  were  frequent  •,  his  retirements 
to  a  chappel,  built  of  purpofe,  daily  ;  his  prayers 
conftant  and  zealous  ;  his  converfation  with  his 
wives,  loving  and  debonnair,  taking  them  off 
their  cares  to  reading  and  mufick.  His  fervants 
were  always  employed  either  in  his,  or  God's  fer- 
vice,  fuffering  them  not  by  idlenefs  to  be  at  lei^ 
fure  for  fin,  nor  by  wanton  converfe  to  be 
tempted  to  it.  His  table-talk  after  the  chapter 
was  pleafmg  and  ufeful,  his  counfels  ufeful,  his 
converfe  exemplary  ',  his  family  inftruc"lions  to 
bear  aflliclions  patiently,  to  withftand  temptations 
refolvedly,  to  mind  heavenly  matters  devoutly, 
to  go  plainly  and  foberly,  to  recreate  themfelves 
moderately  and  vertuoufly,  were  effectual.  There 
went  a  Wetting  along  with  all  his  fervants,  and 
happinefs  with  his  whole  family. 

His  apothegms  were  grounded  on  experience 
and  judgement.  He  would  fay,  i .  He  was  not 

always 

f  A  fellow  at  Bruges  would  undertake  to  anfwer  any 
queftion  :  Sir  Thomas  put  up  this  a  "  Averia  capta  in  Wi- 
thernamia  lint  irreplegiabilia,"  to  that  Thrafos  great  a- 
mazement. 

Cattle  taken  in  Withernam  are  not  reprievable. 
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Hen.  %. always  merry  that  laughed.  2.  The  world  is  undone 
*-—v-— '  ly  looking  on  things  at  diftance.  3.  ¥0  aim  at 
honour  here,  if  to  fet  up  a  Court  of  arms  over  a 
prifon-gate.  4.  If  I  would  employ  my  goods  well,  I 
maybe  contented  to  loofethem\  if  ill,  I  Jhould  be  glad. 
5.  He  that  is  covetous  when  he  is  old,  is  as  a  thief 
tbatfteals  when  he  is  going  to  the  gallows.  6.  Bags 
ef  gdld  to  us  when  faints,  will  be  but  as  a  bag  of 
febble-ftones  when  men.  7.  The  great  eft  punijhment 
in  the  world  were  to  have  our  wi/hes.  8.  Pufillani- 
mity  is  a  great  temptation.  9.  Affliction  undoes 
many  >  Pleasure  moft.  i  o.  We  go  to  hell  with 
more  fain  than  we  might  go  to  heavw  with.  Of 
herefie  he  faid,  Like  as  before  a  great  ftorm  the 
fea  fwelleth,  and  bath  unwonted  motions  without 
any  windftirring  ;  fo  may*  we  fee  here  many  of  our 
Englifomen,  which  a  few  years  ago  could  not  endure 
to  hear  the  'name  of  an  Heretick  or  Schifmatick,  now 
to  be  contented  both  to  fuffer  them,  and  to  praife 
them  fomewhat,  yea,  to  learn  by  little  and  little,  as 
much  as  they  can  be  fuffer ed,  to  finde  fault,  and  to 
tax  willingly  the  church,  the  clergy,  and  the  ceremo- 
nies. 1 1 .  The  more  of  any  thing  elfe  we  have,  but 
riches,  the  more  good  we  are,  12.  Who  would  n&t 
fend  his  alms  to  heaven  ?  Wloo  would  not  fend  his 
fftat-e  whether  he  is  to  be  banifhtd  ?  13.  Some  men 
bate  hypocrifie  and  love  impudence.  14*  When 
any  detrafted  others  at  his  table,  he  faid,  Let 
any  man  think  as  he  pleafeth^  I  like  this  rw?m  well. 
1 5.  Ifs  eafier  to  prevent  than  redrefs* 

Indeed  throughout  his  works  he  argueth  fharp- 
ly,  he  reafoneth  profoundly,  he  urgeth  aptly, 
feteth  exaftly,  exprefTeth  himfelf  elegantly,  and 
difcourfeth  learnedly.  He  would  rather  convince 
than  punifh  ,  yet  he  would  rather  punifli 

than 
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than  indulge  them  :  his  epitaph  befpeaking  him^*eju'  ° 
grievous  to  hereticks,  thieves  and  murtherers,          *"v— 

When  king  Henry  fcrupled  his  firft  marriage, 
Sir  Thomas  told  him,  That  neither  he  nor  my  krd 
of  Durham  were  fo  fit  to  advife  him  in  tbat  cafe% 
as  St.  Auguftine,  St.  Jerome,  and  the  other 
Fathers.  His  advice  was  fo  unfeafonable,  that  it 
oppofed  the  king ;  yet  fo  grave  and  honed,  that 
it  pleafed  him.  His  experience  and  prudence 
had  a  fore-fight  next  door  to  prophecy  ;  and 
from  the  unquiet  times  of  King  Henry,  did  he 
guefs  the  ruine  of  King  Charles.  He  would  fay- 
that  it  would  never  be  well  in  England,  until  the 
fame  courfe  obtained  there,  that  did  in  Syria, 
where  Seleucus  was  fo  fevere  againft  Innovators, 
that  he  enacted  that  if  any  man  made  a  propofi- 
tion  for  a  change  in  their  policy,  he  mould  make 
it  with  an  halter  about  his  neck,  that  if  he  failed 
to  juflify  it  by  reafon,  he  fhould  juftify  his  at- 
tempt by  fufFering — becaufe  as  fome  philoib- 
phers  hold,  that  there  is  not  fo  much  as  an  afpin 
leaf  Itirreth  in  one  part  of  the  world,  but  it 
maketh  fome  alteration  in  the  whole,  the  efficacy 
it,  like  Drake  and  Cavendifh  compalTing  the  globe 
of  the  earth,  and  making  the  eighth  fphere  of 
heaven  tremble  :  fo  wife  men  know  that  every 
change  in  a  ftate  altereth  the  conftitution,  and  the 
effects  of  an  innovation  in  the  body  politick  cir- 
cleth,  as  do  thole  of  a  new  imprefllon,  according 
to  Harvey's  method  upon  a  body  natural:  though 
I  muft  confefs  that  many  new  propofals  are  oppo- 
fed,  not  for  the  diflant  effects  of  them  feared  in 
the  common-wealth,  but  for  fome  neer  influence 
they  may  have  upon  fome  men's  private  intereft. 
—It  hath  been  given  out,  that  the  burning  of  our 

heaths 
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Hen.  8.  heaths  inEngland,  did  hurt  their  vines  in  France: 
but  wife  men  looked  upon  this  pretenfe,  as  a  meer 
fcare-crow,  or  made-dragon  •,  the  hurt  it  did  was 
neerer  home,  to  deftroy  the  young  moore-fowles, 
and  fpoyl  fome  young  burgefles  game. — He  con- 
verted many  with  his  arguments,  more  with  his 
prayers,  which  workt  wonders  of  reformation  on 
the  erroneous,  as  they  did  of  recovery  on  the 
weak.  He  wifhed  three  things  to  Chriftendom  : 
i.  An  univerfal  peace :  2.  An  uniform  religion: 
3,  A  reformation  rather  of  lives  than  religion. 
He  never  asked  any  thing  of  his  Majefty  but  em- 
ployment, and  never  took  any  thing  more  accept- 
able than  fervice.  His  alms  were  liberal  to  his 
neighbours,  and  good-works  numerous  towards 
God.  He  would  take-no  fees,  from  the  poor,  and 
but  moderate  ones  from  the  rich.  All  London 
was  obliged  to  him  for  his  counfel  at  home,  and 
ajl  England  for  his  peace  at  Cambray,  where  he 
out-did  expectation. 

The  king  raifed  him  to  the  chancellorfhip,  but 
not  to  his  own  opinion  :  he  profefled  he  would 
ierve  his  majefty,  but  he  muft  obey  his  God  :  he 
would  keep  the  king's  conscience  and  his  own.  His 
wifdome  and  parts  advanced  him,  his  innocence 
and  integrity  ruined  him  :  his  wit  pleafed  the 
king,  but  his  refolution  crofTed  him.  Wolfey 
was  not  fo  proud  and  referved,  as  Sir  Thomas  was 
open  and  free  to  the  meaneft  \  his  mind  was  not 
fo  dazzled  with  honour,  but  he  could  for-fee  his 
fall.  When  his  fons  complained  how  little 
they  gained  under  him;  I  will  do  juftice  (faid  he) 
for  your  fakes  to  any  man^  and  I  will  leave  you  a 
Ueffwg ;  decreeing  one  day  againfl  his  own  fon 
that  would  not  hear  reafon.  Firft,  he  offered  the 

judges 
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judges  the  reformation  of  grievances  ;  and  when  Hen,  8. 
they  refufed,  he  did  it  himfelf. — No  fubpcena  was  w-v-^ 
granted  but  what  he  <*  faw,  no  order  but  what  he  "* 
perufed:  nothing  pafled  from  him  towards  the 
lubject,   but   what  became  a  good   magiftrate, 
nothing    towards  his  mailer,  but  what  became  a 
faithful  fervant.     Neither  King  nor  Queen  could 
corrupt,  neither  could  the  whole  church  in  con- 
vocation  fatten  any  thing  upon  him.    To  one 
who  told  him  of  his  detractors,  he  faid,  Wouldyon 
have  me  punifh  thofe  by  whom  I  reap  more  benefit 
than  by  all  you,  my  friends?  Perfect  patience  is  the 
companion  of  true  perfection. 

But  he  managed  not  his  truft  with  more  inte- 
grity and  dexterity,  than  he  left  it  with  honour  ; 
leaving  not  one  caufe  undecided  in  the  Chancery: 
forefeeing  that  he  could  not  at  once  content  his 
majefly  and  his  own  heart.  His  fervants  upon 
his  fall  he  difpofed  of  as  well  as  his  children ;  and 
his  children  he  taught  to  live  foberly  in  a  great 
eflate,  and  nobly  in  a  mean  one.  He  never  put 
an  heretick  to  death  when  chancellour,  neither 
would  he  fuffer  herefies  to  live  when  a  private 
man.  When  my  Lord  Cromwel  came  to  him  in 
his  retirement,  he  advifed  him  to  tell  the  king 
what  he  ought,  not  what  he  can  do  ;  fo  ft) all  you 
Jhew  y  our f elf  a  true  and  faithful  fervant^  and  a  right 
worthy  touncellour :  for  if  a  Lyon  knew  his  own 
ftrength^  hard  were  it  for  any  man  to  rule  him.  The 
king  feared  him  when  he  could  not  gain  him,1  and 
therefore  he  was  fifted  in  his  former  carriage  and 
prefent  temper,  which  continued  conilant  to  his 

duty 

*  With  the  caufe  attefted  by  the  attorney,  in  token  where- 
of when  one  Tubb  brought  him  a  Subpoena  to  fubfcribe, 
finding  it  frivolous,  he  writ  tinder  it,  A  tale  of  a  Tub. 
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Hen.  8. duty*  and  even  under  his  changes.  He  was 
WY—-'  open-hearted  to  all  that  came,  yet  fo  wary  in  his 
difcourfe  with  the  maid  of  Kent,  that  his  enemies 
confefled  he  deferved  rather  honour  than  a  check 
for  that  matter.  When  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  told 
him,  that  the  wrath  of  a  prince  is  death-,  he  faid, 
Nay,  if  that  be  all,  you  muft  die  to  morrow,  and  I 
to-day.  He  behaved  himfelf  at  all  examinations 
at  once  wifely  and  honeftly.  When  archbifhop 
Cranmer  told  him,  he  muft  obey  the  king  which  was 
certain,  rather  than  follow  his  conscience,  that 
Lesbian  rule  which  was  uncertain  \  he  replyed, 
Ifs  as  certain  that  I  muft  not  obey  the  king  in  evil, 
as  that  I  muft  follow  my  confcience  in  good.  When 
the  abbot  of  Weftminfter  told  him,  his  confcience 
fnould  yield  to  the  wifdom  of  the  kingdom,  he  faid, 
He  would  not  conform  his  confcience  to  one  king^ 
dom,  but  to  the  whole  church.  He  underwent 
his  fufferings  with  as  much  cheerfulnefs  as  his  pre- 
ferment ;  pleafing  himfelf  with  his  misfortunes, 
and  enjoying  his  mifery  ;  refolving  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man,  to  leave  others  to  their  own 
confciences  *,  to  clofe  with  the  Catholick  church 
rather  than  the  church  of  England,  and  to  fub- 
mit  to  general  councils  rather  than  to  parliaments. 
Mr.  Rich  put  to  him  this  queftion,  Whether  if 
the  parliament  made  a  law  that  he  were  pope,  would 
he  not  fubmit  to  it  ?  And  he  replyed,  If  the  par- 
liament made  another  that  God  Jhould  not  be  God, 
would  you  obey  it  ?  Though  he  could  not  own  the 
king's  fnpremacy,  yet  he  would  not  meddle  with 
it  either  in  his  writings  or  difcourfe-,  mewing 
himfelf  at  once  a  civil  man,  a  good  Chriftian,  and 
a  noble  confeflbur.  His  foul  was  well  fettled ; 
his  Harare  was  mean,  but  well  proportioned ;  his 

com- 
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complexion  phlegm  atique ;  his  countenance  ami- Hen.  8. 
able  and  cheerful  ;  his  voice  plain  and  diftinct; 
and  his  temper  found  and  healthful. 

I  can  add  nothing  to  the  honour  of  this  good 
man,  yet  will  I  pay  this  further  devotion  to  his 
•virtue,  whereof  honour  was  a  teflimony^  as  long  as 
it  was  its  felf:  worthlefs  men  having  made  the 
honour  bellowed  on  them  as  defpicable  as  them- 
felves  that  wore  it  •,  that  royal  favour  receiving 
more  contempt  from  them,  than  it  gave  reputa- 
tion to  them.  A  good  name,  the  great  inflru- 
ment  of  doing  good  while  we  live,  and  our  other 
life  when  dead,  could  (hefaid)  if  any  thing  juilify 
the  barbarous  way  of  duels :  fince  he  is  the  mpil 
bloody  man  to  himfelf,  that  is  carelefs  of  repu- 
tation. So  as  to  be  indifferent  what  he  doth  \  or 
what  others  fay;  is  to  bury  himfelf  alive. 

His  credit,  which  he  faid  was  his  royalty  (there 
being  but  two  empires  in  the  world,  'the  one  a 
general  love  and  efteem,  the  other  common  dread 
and  fear — )  put  him  upon,  being  watchful  for 
occafions,  conftant  in  his  actions,  moderate  in 
profperity;  refolute  in  encounters  •,  calme  in  trou- 
bles, above  fortune,  and  able  to  make  and  piece 
up  the  broken  mifcarriages  of  chance,  that  he 
might  be  fettled  in  that  {late,  which  is  the  work  , 
of  greatnefs,  and  the  inheritance  of  goodnefs,  the 
profpe6l  whereof  is  pleafant  (though  the  afcent  be 
fliarp  and  flippery,  the  top  making,  the  footing 
uncertain,  and  the  downfall  fearful :)  and  the  re- 
flections of  it,  when  moderated  with  humility 
like  thofe  of  the  fun,  when  allayed  in  his  declen- 
fion,  pleafmg  and  chearful.  Towards  the  attain- 
ment whereof,  the  lives  of  former  worthies  were 
fuch  incitements  to  this,  as  Hercules  was  to 

F  Thefeus 
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Hen.  8.  Thefus,  Militades  to  Themiftocles,  and  Achilles 
«~-v-^J  to  Alexander  ;  —  And  nothing,  the  good  man 
would  difcourfe,  fhould  men  be  more  tender  of, 
than  of  mens  honour,  fmce  there  were  but  two 
effectual  reftraints  from  vice,Jbame  and  fear;  and 
but  two  motives  to  virtue,  honour  and  intereil  ; 
the  firft  of  which  is  fo  much  the  darling  peculi- 
arly of  the  Englifh  nation  •,  that  this  is  called  by  a 
French  author,  the  land  of  honour.  His  fall 
was  attended  with  a  greater  fame  than  his  height; 
as  the  fun  in  the  evening  hath  a  greater  ihadow 
than  at  noon. 

Who  is  the  honeft  man  ? 
He  that  doth  ftill  and  Jtrongly  good  purfue, 
¥0  God,  his  Neighbour  and  himfelf  moft  true  : 

Whom  neither  force  nor  fawning  can 
Unpin  or  wrench  from  giving  all  their  due. 

Whofe  honefty  is  not 

So  loofe  and  eajie>  that  a  ruffling  winde, 
Can  blow  away,  or  glitfring  look  it  blinde  : 

Who  rides  his  fur  e  and  even  trot 
While  the  world  now  rides  by,  now  lags  behinde. 


when  great  trials  come, 
Nor  feeks,  norjhuns  them  ;  but  doth  calmly  fla 
Till  he  the  thing  and  the  example  weigh 

All  being  brought  into  a  fum, 
What  place  or  per  f  on  calls  for  ',  be  doth  pay. 

Whom  none  can  work  or  wooe 
'To  ufe  in  any  thing  a  trick  orjleight  ; 
For  above  all  things  he  abhors  deceit  : 

His  words  and  works  and  fafhion  too 
All  of  a  piece,  and  all  are  clear  and  ftr  eight. 


of  Sir  Thomas  Moore, 

Who  never  melts  or  thaws 
At  clofe  tentations  :  when  the  day  is  done* 
His  goodnefsfets  not,  but  in  dark  can  run  : 

The  Sun  to  others  writeth  laws, 
And  is  their  virtue ;  virtue  is  his  fun. 

Who,  when  he  is  to  treat 
With  lick  f  oiks i  women,  thofewhompaffionfway, 
Allows  for  that,  and  keeps  his  conftant  way  ; 

Whom  others  faults  do  not  defeat, 
But  though  men  fail  him,  yet  his  fart  doth  flay. 

Whom  nothing  can  procure, 
When  the  wide  world  runs  bias,  from  his  will 
<To  writhe  his  limbs,  and  Jh are,  not  mend  the  til, 

This  is  the  mark-man,  fafeand  fure, 
Who  fill  is  right,  and  prays  to  be  fo  fall. 


Obfervations  on  the  Life  s/Thomas  Cromwel, 
Earl  of  Eflex. 

Moft  of  them  from  the  notes  of  Thomas  Cromwel, 
Efquire,  one  of  his  pofterity,  who  made  a  collec- 
tion of  obfervations  upon  him,  1633.  from  the 
anceftors  of  Baronet  Worfeley,  and  Sir  Ralph 
Hopton,  who  had  been  his  fervant. 

PUTNEY  faw  his  cradle  in  a  cottage, 
England  faw  his  coffin  in  a  ditch  ;  his  ori- 
ginal was  mean,  his  end  meaner  :  a  fuddain 
height  in  an  unfettled  time  ruined  him :  A  mo- 
derate and  leafurely  greatnefs  is  fafe.  His  blood 
ran  hw,  but  pure,  ennobling  the  veins  it  flowed 

F  2  in 
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Hen.  8.  in  with  a  fpirit  that  was  to  raife  a  family,  and 
deferve  that  honour  that  others  inherit.  His  ho- 
neil  parents  conveyed  him  a  ftrong  conftitution 
that  could  fupport  flronger  parts  :  The  poor 
mans  good  temper  is  an  inheritance,  and  the 
rich  his  effeminacy  his  difeafe. 

A  private  fchool  civilized  his  parts ;  travel  and 
employment  improved  them  :  his  neceflity,  when 
at  home,  made  him  a  Soldier  abroad ;  and  his 
obfervations  abroad  made  him  a  Man  at  home  : 
the  experience  of  travel  enlarged  his  foul,  and 
the  hardlhip  of  war  knitted  and  confolidated  it : 
his  hard  Fortune  at  Cambray  was  the  occafion  of 
his  good  One  in  England  \  and  had  he  not  been 
undone,  he  had  been  undone :  for  his  promifing 
looks  commended  him  to  Freicobald  the  mer- 
chant for  relief,  and  to  cardinal  Wolfey  for  fer- 
vice,  in  whofe  private  fervice  of  Secretary  for  his 
embaflie  in  France,  he  prepared  himfelf  for  that 
more  publick  of  Secretary  of  State  in  England. 
Great  fcholar  he  was  none,  (the  latine  teftament 
gotten  by  heart  being  his  mafter-piece)  nor  flu- 
died  lawyer :  never  admitted  to  the  innes  of 
court  j  nor  experienced  fouldier,  though  necef- 
ceflity  caft  him  upon  it,  when  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon befieged  Rome  ,  nor  courtier  (till  bred  up 
in  cardinal  Wolfey's  court :)  yet  that  of  the 
lawyer  in  him  fo  helped  the  fcholar,  that  of  the 
fouldier  the  lawyer,  that  of  the  courtier  the 
fouldier,  and  that  of  the  traveller  all  the  reft ; 
being  no  ftranger  to  Germany,  well  acquainted 
with  France,  moil  familiar  with  Italy  ;  fo  that 
the  refult  of  all  together  made  him  for  endow- 
ments eminent,  not  to  fay  admirable.  His  ap- 
prehenfion  was  quick  and  clear  \  his  judgment 

me- 
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methodical  and  folid ;  his  memory  ftrong  and  Hen.  8. 
rational  •,  his   tongue  fluent  and  pertinent ;    his  v— v-— ' 
prefence  ftately  and  obliging  ;  his  heart   large 
and  noble  ;  his  temper  patient  and  cautious ;  his 
way  induftrious  and   indefatigable ;    his  corref- 
pondence  well  laid,  and  conftant ;  his  converfe 
infmuating  and  clofe :  none   more   dexterous  to 
finde  out  by  his  fetting-dogges,  and  coy-ducks, 
none  more  referred  to  keep  a  fecret.      He  was 
equal  (faith  my  author)  to  the  French  politi- 
cians, when  under  his  mailer  ;  he   over-reached 
them  when  alone  •,  doing  more  in  one  month 
with  his  fubtle  head,  than  the  other  in   twelve 
months  with  his   ftately   train.     The  king  of 
France  would  have  penfioned  up  his  parts,  but 
the  vice-roy  of  England   advanced  them.     His 
mafter  brought  him  firft.to  ferve  his  country  in 
parliament    (that   great   fchool   of  experience) 
and  then  his  king  at  court ;  where  defending  his 
matter's  great  actions,  he   made  it  evident  he 
could  perform  greater.     His  faying  in  defence  of 
his  mafter,  that  new  ftates-men,  like  frefh  flies, 
bite  deeper  than   thofe  which  were  chafed  away 
before  them,  ftuck   much  with  the  houfe,  that 
was  then  fenfible,  that  many  of  the  country-gen- 
tlemen  difcourfed  of  the  court-ftates-men,  but 
with   the  fame   fuccefs   that  the  gown-man  ha- 
rangued it  before  Alexander  of  military  affairs, 
who  laughed  at  the  fcholar  for  talking  of  war  to 
a  fouldier  :  his  defence  of  his  mafter  being  the 
more  oblervable  for  his  civilities  to  his  adverfa- 
ries,  he  being  very  cautious  of  reflecting  upon 
his  patrons  enemies,  while  he  excufed  him,  the 
befpattering  of  others  being  not  the  beft  method 
of  purging  him,  and  Memnon   gave   a  railing 
F  3  fouldier 
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Hen.  g.fouldier  a  good  blow  with  his  launce,  faying,  I 
hired  thee  to  fight,  and  not  to  raile. — Neither  de- 
lighted he  in  being  the  Davus,  the  troubler  of 
the  Parliament,    which   he  obferved  play'd  the 
part  of  fond  muficians,  which   Ipend  fo  much 
time   in  tuning  their  inftruments  ;  that  there  is 
none  left  to  fpare  for  their  mufick. — He  wilhed 
that  our  reformation  might  be  in  one  refpeft,  like 
the  reformation  of  the  Turkes,    who   thought 
that  the  beft  way  to  underftand  the  Alcoran,  was 
to  burn  all  the  interpreters,  it  being  true  of  the 
Bible,  what  one  obferveth  of  one  text  of  it,  that 
was  clear  before  it  was   commented   upon  :  a 
truth  become  feafonable  [as  there  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  fun,  and  what  hath  been,  will  be]   in 
a  lefs  revolution  of   time,    than  Plato's  great 
year,  even  in  our  times,  when  paffion  guides  re- 
ligion, that  mould  be  governed  by  it,  as  being 
without  it,    but  a  fhort  madnefs  turning  man 
into  a  wild  beaft  that  is  goared,  which  runneth 
xipon  every  thing  that  cometh  it  its  way,  without 
eonfideration  :  or  like  a  violent  torrent  defcend- 
ing  down  impetuoufly  from  a  fteep  hill :  which 
beareth  down  all  refpects  before  it,  divine  and 
humane-;  for  whilft  paffion  is   in  the  heighth, 
there  is  no  room  for  reafon,  nor  any  ufe  of  the 
dictates  of  the  underftanding,  the  mind  for  the 
time  being  like  the  Cydopian  cave,  where  no  man 
heard  what  another  faid, — only  what  they  want 
in  them  fingly  in  reafon,  may  joyntly  be  made 
up  in  noife ;  and  their   refpective  defecls  in  ar- 
guments, be  fupplied  by  their  communion  in  fuf- 
frage. — And  it  is  the  wifdom  of  thofe,  who  are 
concerned  in  what  they  oppofe,  to  ftand  out  of 
their  way,  at  leaft  till  the  ftorm  be  over ; 

* •'•      Qmnis 
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-Omms  camps  diffugit  Arator 

Omnis  &  Agricola 

in  terris,  ut  poffint  fok  redufto 

Ex  ere  ere  diem. • 

Their  reafon  with  time  and  due  confideration 
will  be  better  attended  to,  when  this  earneftednefs 
hath  a  little  fpent  its  felf  into  a  calmnefs  and  al- 
lay. Such  was  his  wit,  fuch  his  eloquence,  that 
they  who  hated  the  client,  admired  the  advocate: 
and  though  he  could  not  keep  his  patron  from 
falling,  yet  he  raifed  himfelf ;  that  being  the  firft 
time  his  eminent  parts  were  obferved.  An  ad- 
vantageous flatting  is  more  than  half  way  in  the 
race  of  preferment.  For  hereupon  he  is  firft 
matter  of  the  king's  jewels,  and  then  of  what 
was  more  precious,  his  Secrets.  His  confcience 
inclined  him  to  the  churches  reformation,  his  in- 
tereft  complied  with  the  king's ;  he  unlocked 
the  fecrets  of  monafteries  by  his  fpies,  and  put 
the  king  upon  deftroying  them  by  his  power. 
The  univerlity  of  Cambridge  made  him  chan- 
cellor, to  fave  it  felf;  where  though  he  did  no 
great  good,  yet  his  greatnefs  kept  others  from 
doing  harm,  in  an  age  wherein  covetoufnefs  could 
quarrel  a  colledge,  as  well  as  an  abbey,  into  fu- 
perftition.  He  was  trufred  by  the  king  with  the 
rolls  and  records  of  England  ;  and  by  the  fcho- 
lars,with  the  charters  and  ftatutes  of  their  univer- 
fities.  He  reforms  the  univerfity,  in  order  to  the 

re- 

*  As  when  thick  hail  comes  ratling  in  the  wind, 

The  plowman,  pailenger,  and  lab'ring  hind 

For  fhelter  to  the  neighb'ring  covert  fly, 

Or  hous'd,  or  fafe  in  hollow  caverns  lye  : 

But  that  o'er  blown,  when  heaven  above  Jem  fmiles, 

'Return  to  travel,  and  renew  their  toils. 

Pry  den's  Virgil,  ^Ened   iO» 
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Hen.  8.  reformation  of  the  church  ;  enjoyning  the  fludyof* 
<• — v~>  the  fcripture  and  the  tongues,  inilead  of  fchool- 
divinity  and  barbarifm  ;  recommending  Ariftotle^ 
Agricola^  Melan^hon^  to  their  reading  •,  and  the 
doctrine  which  is  in  fpirit  and  in  truth  to  their 
faith  :  and  razing  the  pope's  bulls,  to  make  way 
for  the  king's   favour,  and  that  architeftonical 
power,  to  fee  that  all  fubjects  within  his  domi- 
nion, do  their  duties  in  their  feveral  callings,  for 
the  fafety  and  tranquility  of  the  common-wealth* 
He   was  an  eminent  miniiler  of  ilate,    and 
chief  governour  of  the  church  ^  proceeding  in 
convocation  very  difcreetly,  modelling  the  church 
laws  very  prudently   and  moderately  :  looking 
into  monaflical  abufes  very  narrowly  and  indu- 
ftrioufly ;    mawling  religious  houfes,    violently 
pulling  down  thofe  nefls,  that  the  rooks  might 
not  return  :  his  mailer  had  difobliged  the  pope, 
and  he  weakeneth  him.     It  was  not  fafe  to  difown 
his    fupremacy,  and  entertain  thoufands  of   his 
creatures  :  If  a  Kingdom  be  divided  againft  it  felf^ 
it  cannot  ftand  •,  and  if  one  part  of  the  Engliih 
pay  their  devotion  to  a  fupream  head  at  Rome, 
and  another  to  a  fupream  governour  in  England, 
they  muil  both  fall.     If  the  perfons  might  di- 
flurb  the  government,  it  is  fit  their  eilates  mould 
fecure  it  -,  and  if  the  papifts  mould   foment  a 
war,  their  lands  mould  maintain  it :  but  Crom- 
well contrives  that  the  Pope  mould  confirm  allie- 
nations  in  Wolfey,  before  he  mould  practife  it  for 
the  king.     As  the  king  knew  whom  he  employ- 
ed, when  he  trailed  him  :  fo  he  knew  whom  he 
trailed,  when  he  employed  doctor  Lee  (an  able 
fervant  to  an  abler  mailer)  he  firil  decoyed  reli- 
gious men  out  of  their  convents  by  the  allurement 
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of  Liberty ',  and  then  forced  them  out  by  Power  Hen. 
#nd   Authority.      As   the  abbeys  improved  his  u^y- 
e(late,  fo  his  mafter  advanced  his  honour.      He 
had  one  privy  feal  always  to   act  by,  and  was 
keeper  of  another  :  he  had  no  fooner  attained  an 
earldom  for  himfelf,  but  forefeeing  the  alteration 
of  affairs,  he  fecured  a  barony  for  his  fon,  not 
forfeitable  by  the  attainder  of  the  father*    With- 
in five  years  he  was  mailer  of  the  jewel-houfe) 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  fecretary  of  ftate> 
baron,  and  vifcount  Wimbledon  in  Middlefex, 
vicar  general,  mafter  of  the  rolls,  knight  of  the 
garter,  keeper  of  the  privy  feal,  lord  high  cham- 
berlain, and  earl  of  EfTex,  juftice  in  eyre  of  for- 
refts,  chafes,  and  parks,  £5?^  N.  'Trent.    With- 
in five  months  he  quitted  moft  of  thefe  places, 
and  in  five  minutes  loft  all.     He  muft  needs  be 
envied,  whofe  birth  was  fo  much  beneath   all 
others,  and  his  preferment  above  them:  efpe- 
cially  when  the  king  in  preferring  him  injured 
others  -9  as,  the  citizens,  in  managing  the  jewels ; 
the   courtiers,  in  undertaking   ftate-affairs ;  the 
lawyers,  in  the  rolls  *j  the  nobly  defcended,  at  -f- 
Windfor  •,  the  clergy,  in  the  J  convocation  j  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  and  the  family  of  the  Bourchiers, 
in  the  great  chamberlainfhip  and  earldom  of  Ef- 
fex.     But  he  cares  not  whom  he  difpleafeth,  if 
he  can  oblige  his  mafter  -,  whofe  power  he  ad- 
vanceth  in  the  parliament  and  fynod,  as  he  im- 
proveth  his  revenue  in  the  office  of  firft-fruits, 
and  the  court  of  augmentation.     His  greatnefs 
was  allayed  with  his  goodnefs  -,  and  the  envy  of 

the 

*  When  mafter  thereof. 

f  When  knight  of  the  garter, 

'j  When  vicar  general. 
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Hen.  8.  the  one,  mitigated  by  the  liberality  of  the  other  : 
had  not  more  fuiters  at  his  door  than  almes- 
men  (two  hundred  at  a  time  :)  as  he  was  good 
abroad,  fo  he  was  at  home,  calling  upon  his  fer- 
vants  yearly,  to  give  him  an  account  what  they 
had  got  under  him ;  and  what  they  defired  of 
him,  warning  them  to  improve  their  opportuni- 
ties; becaufe  he  faid,  he  was  too  great  to  ftand 
long ;  providing  for  them  as  carefully,  as  for 
his  fon,  by  his  purfe  and  credit,  that  they  might 
live  as  handfomely  when  he  was  dead,  as  they 
did  when  he  was  alive.  Sir  Thomas  was  a  name 
of  awe  and  reverence  to  the  rich,  and  blefied 
by  the  poor :  that  name,  when  his  fortune  and 
power  tempted  him  to  an  infolency,  *  levelled 
the  proudeft  citizens  houfe  for  his  conveniency, 
and  bowed  the  pooreft  man's  knee  to  his  honour, 
his  mind  being  equal  to  his  fuccefs.  He  could 
at  pleafure  work  upon  the  lords  by  the  com- 
mons, and  on  the  commons  by  the  lords :  as 
cardinal  Wolfey  perfwaded  the  commons  to  four 
fhillings  in  the  pound  upon  the  lords  prefident ; 
and  the  lords  to  as  much  upon  the  commons : 
and  he  kept  up  the  cardinal's  way  of  anticipa- 
tion, that  the  people  mould  be  always  one  fub- 
iidy  before-hand.  He  fet  up  the  old  taxation  of 
knight-hood  at  queen  Anne's  coronation,  and 
levied  it,  making  amends  to  the  people  for  all 
his  hard  impoiitions  :  becaufe  as  Vefpafian  to  the 
Romans,  fo  He  to  the  Englijh,  was  f  Antiquo 
cultu  viffuque  prxcipuus  aftrifti  moris  Author ;  by 
his  obferving  of  the  ancient  diet  of  the  coun- 

trey, 

*  StoweSur.  London. 

f  This  fentence  is  engliihed,  by  thofe  lines  that  imme* 
diately  follow  it. 
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trey,  and  the  old  fafhion  of  apparel,  he  was  to  Hen.  8. 
them  a  principal  author  of  their  frugality. 

He  confirms  the  king's  fupremacy  by  a  law, 
and  eftablimeth  his  daughter  Elizabeth's  fuccef- 
fion  by  an  oath,  firft  taken  by  the  parliament, 
and  then  by  the  kingdom :  for  whofe  fupport  he 
contrives  the  lefler  monafteries  mould  be  firft  ef- 
cheated,  and  then  the  greater.  He  was  fo  ho- 
neft,  that  he  acquits  queen  Anne  in  his  letter  to 
the  queen ;  yet  fo  much  a  ftatefman,  that  he 
condemn'd  her  upon  the  bench. 

But  to  fecure  the  intereft  of  England,  he  by 
countenancing  the  tranflation,  and  reading  of  the 
Englilh  bible,  improved  its  religion ;  that  as 
fome  few  late  ac~b  had  difobliged  the  pope,  a 
new  frame  of  chriftianity  might  exclude  him : 
the  differences  between  us  and  Rome,  were  to 
be  widened,  left  they  mould  clofe ;  and  he  judg- 
ed it  prudence  to  engage  the  confcience  and  the 
eftate  in  one  bottom,  that  he  might  hold  the  one 
out  of  the  tendernefs  of  the  other.  He  ufed  to 
anfwer,  thofe  that  applauded  his  iervice  in  the 
reformation,  that  if  he  mould  arrogate  to  him- 
felf  any  part  in  that  revolution  of  providence,  he 
mould  be  like  the  flie  on  the  cart-wheel,  that 
faid,  what  a  duft  do  I  raife.  The  king's  fupre- 
macy cut  off  the  papifts,  and  the  fix  articles 
the  proteftants :  reformation  muft  be  managed 
leafurely,  and  alteration  of  religion  by  juft  de- 
grees \  inftruclion  preceding  execution,  and  the 
peoples  capacity  growing  up  with  their  gover- 
nours  regulation.  The  mountainous  expectation 
of  a  reformation,  fome  told  him  merrily  ended 
in  a  moufe  •,  but  he  anfwered  fadly,  that  it  had 
been  well  it  had  not  ended  in  a  Moitfe-trap*  that 
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Hen.  8.  is  a  fnare  to  many  good  people -,  as  well  as  a  dif- 
•  appointment  to  all. 

The  times  are  troublefome,  but  Cromwel  calm 
and  quiet,  and  watchful  over  occurrences ;  in- 
furrechon  giving  him  an  advantage  of  a  new  fet- 
tlement.  He  takes  down  the  occafions  and  or- 
naments of  idolatry,  images,  fhrines,  pilgrima- 
ges, &c.  and  then  the  thing  it  felf :  take  off  the 
paint  of  Rome,  and  you  undo  her.  As  the  laws 
and  injunctions,  fo  the  alliance  of  England  muft 
fecure  its  intereft :  a  protellant  queen  muft  be 
married  to  the  reformed  king*,  the  duke  of 
Cleve's  fifter  muft  woo  the  king,  that  EfTex 
might  have  that  whifpered  in  the  king's  bofom 
abed,  where  he  was  left  difpofed,  which  he  in* 
fmuated  into  his  ear  at  the  council-table  where 
he  was  worfl.  But  the  king  was  not  fo  well 
pleafed  with  her  beauty,  as  Cromwel  was  with 
her  religion  :  which  Stephen  Gardiner  (who  ha- 
ted her  for  her  religion,  and  Cromwel  for  his 
greatnefs)  obferving,  mewed  the  king's  loofe  af- 
fections, at  once  how  to  be  rid  of  his  match, 
and,  which  he  was  as  weary  of,  his  match- 
maker. The  queenis  divorced  (being  never  known 
by  Henry,  who  difliked  her  at  firft  view,  and 
kept  her  rather  in  policy,  to  oblige  the  German 
princes,  than  of  pleafure  to  fill  his  own  bed.) 
Cromwel  is  arrefted  for  prefaming  to  act  in  fome 
matters  of  ftate  without  the  king's  privity  or 
commiflion,  and  attainted  by  a  procedure  he  had 
invented ;  dying  as  cunningly  as  he  had  lived, 
for  fome  *  ambiguous  words  which  Power  in- 
terpreted to  his  Ruine.  His 

*  As  when  one  faid  he  was  accufed  for  difloyalty  to  the 
king,  he  faid,  he  would  flab  him  with  his  dagger,  if  he 
were* 
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Hislaft  words  were  fo  wary,  that  they  might  Hen.  8. 
:ome  Bellarmine  and  Luther  at  once ;  that  the 
proteftants  call  them  his  confeflion  of  faith,  and 
the  papifts  his  old  religion.     And  neither  is  he 
-,to   be   blamed,  unlefs   his  troublefome  adverfa- 
ries  will  accufe  him,  as  the  quarrelfome  Roman 
did  his   antagonift,  Becaufe  he  would  not  receive 
bis  weapon  fairly  with  his  whole  Body  :  for  con- 
felling  his  offences  againft  God  and  the  king,  in 
his  many   employments,  he  faid  he  died  in  the 
Catholique  Faith.     Some  will  fay  the  proteftants 
think  no  great  gain  to  have  him,  and  the  papifts 
no  lofs  to  part  with  him  ;  yet  we  muft  needs 
confefs  that  he  was  a  Wife  Man,  becaufe  he  al- 
ways confulted  the  learned  in  the  laws  about  all 
his  proceedings.     He  was  a  Good  Man,  witnefs 
Frefcobald,  whofe  mearj  perfon  he  took  notice 
of,    whofe    fmall   kindnefs   he    acknowledged, 
whofe  fervices  he  condefcended  to,  whofe  wants 
he  relieved,  and  whofe  debts  he   recovered  :  he 
was  a    Noble-Man,  becaufe   he  Tefufed  another 
man's  coat  of  arms  who  was  of  his  name,  fay- 
ing, What  Jhall  I  do  with  it  ?  for  he  may  full  it 
off  my  back  at  pleafure.     In  a  word,  he  was  fo 
mean  before  he  rofe,  fo  worthy  afterwards,  that 
no  times  had  raifed  but  thofc  more  troublefome, 
none  ruined  him  but  thofe  moft  loofe  of  Henry 
the  viii.     Some  referved  mens  parts  he  com- 
pared to  meat  in  a  great  Colchefter  oyfter,  which 
would  hardly  requite  the  pains  of  opening.  ~»-But 
infinitely  was  he  taken  with  thofe  who  were  (as 
he  called  them)  like  the  Statues  of    Apollo,  had 
a  launce  in  one  hand,  and  an  harp  in  another  j 
that  is  refolution   to  awe  on  the  one  fide,  and 
fweetnefs  ta  oblige  oh  the  other. — Being  much 

pleafed 
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Hen.  S.pleafed  likewife  with  the  reflefting  man,  who 
needs  not  the  dull  way  of  Perfia,  to  keep  a  boy 
behind  him,  to  bid  him  remember  what  he  is, 
and  what  he  ought  to  do ;  and  with  the  devout 
courtier :  for  as  the  ennamel,  which  adorneth 
the  dove's  neck,  never  fhines  fo  clear  and  glo- 
rious, as  when  the  fun  looks  upon  it  •,  fo  great 
men  are  never  fo  full  of  majefly  themfelves,  as 
when  they  own  the  majefty  of  God  ;  never  more 
Gods  among  men,  as  when  humble  men  before 
God  •,  who  [as  St.  Lewis  of  France  once  affirm- 
ed] boweth  the  hearts  of  men  to  a  fubjection  to 
them,  who  kneel  in  adoration  to  him. 

He  loved  not  the  men  that  pedantically 
boafted  their  reading,  but  that  rationally  made 
ufe  of  it ;  not  ridiculoufly  upon  all  occafions 
vaunting  the  fhreds  of  it,  but  fkilfnlly  to  good 
purpofes  couching  the  refult  and  fubftance  of  it. 
— So  the  admirable  old  man  Epictetus,  as  Lu- 
cian  calls  him  that  famed  ftoick,  whofe  lamp  was 
preferved  as  a  relique,  and  fold  for  three  thouf- 
and  drachmas,  would  fay,  [Enchier  c.  1 6]  that 
fheep  bring  not  their  grafs  to  their  fhepherd,  to 
fhew  him  how  much  they  have  eaten,  but  con- 
codling  their  meat  inwardly  do  bring  forth  wool 
and  milk. — True  learning  is  the  improvement  of 
other  mens  ftudies  and  experiences  by  our  own 
meditation,  adding  to  that  frame  by  consideration, 
which  they  had  built  from  the  ground  by  many 
ages  obfervation. 


The 
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ie  Lord  Herberts  Character  of 
CROMWEL. 


to  this  end  came  Cromwel,  who  from  be- 
ing but  a  Black-faith's  Son,  found  means  to 
travel  into  foreign  Countries,  to  learn  their  Lan- 
guages^ and  to  fee  the  Wars  (being  a  Souldier  of 
Bourbon  at  the  taking  of  "Rome  ;)  whence  return- 
ing)  he  was  received  into  Cardinal  Wolf ey* s  fervice  : 
to  whom  he  fo  approved  himfelf  by  his  fidelity  and 
diligence,  that  the  King  after  his  fall,  voluntarily 
took  him  for  his  fervant -,  in  which  place  he  be- 
came a  fpecial  inftrument  for  diffblving  the  abbeys 
and  other  religious  houfes,  and  keeping  down  the 
clergy  ;  whom,  in  regard  of  their \oath  to  the  pope? 
he  ufually  termed  the  king's  half  fubjefls  :  and  for 
expelling  the  monks,  he  faid  it  was  no  more  than  a 
rejloring  them  to  the  firft  inftitution,  of  being  lay 
and  labouring  perfons :  neither  did  it  move  him  that 
fo  much  ftrittnefs  and  aufterity  of  life  was  enjoyned 
them  in  their  feveral  orders,  Jince,  he  faid,  they 
might  keep  it  in  any  condition.  But  as  thefe  reafom 
again  were  not  admitted  by  divers  learned  and  abk 
perfons,  fo  he  got  him  many  enemies,  who  at  laft  pro- 
cured his  fall-,  but  not  before  he  had  obtained  fuc- 
cejfively  the  dignities  of  mafter  of  the  rolls,  baron, 
lord  privy  feal,  vicegerent  to  the  king  infpiritualities, 
knight  of  the  garter,  earl  of  Effex,  great  cham- 
berlain of  England,  &c.  He  was  much  noted  in 
the  exercifes  of  his  places  of  judicature,  to  have 
ufed  much  moderation  -,  and  in  tis  greateft  pomp  to 

have 
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Hen.  S.kave  taken  notice  and  been  thankful  to  mean  perfons 
C/VNJ0/  his  old  acquaintance  ;  and  therein  had  a  virtue 
•which  his  mafter  the  cardinal  wanted. 

As  for  his  other  definitions  r  I  leave  them  to  be 
taken  out  of  Cranwer's  letter  formerly  mentioned^ 
with  fome  deduction  ;  for  it  feems  written  to  the 
king  in  more  than  ordinary  favour  of  his  antient 
Jervice. 


Arch-Bifhop  Cranmers  Char  after 
of  Cromwely  in  a  Letter  to  King 
Henry  the  Eighth. 


H  0  cannot  be  forrowful  and  amazed^  that 
he  floould  be  a  traitor  againft  your  ma- 
jefty ?  he  that  was  fo  advanced  by  your  majefty^ 
he  whofe  furety  was  only  by  your  majefty  >  he  who 
loved  your  majefty  (as  I  ever  thought)  no  lefs  than 
God-,  he  who  Jludied  always  to  fet  forwards 
whatfecvcr  was  your  majefties  will  and  fleafure  -9 
he  that  cared  for  no  marts  difyleafure  to  ferve  your 
majefty ;  be  that  was  fuch  a  fervant  in  my  judg- 
ment,  in  wifdcm,  diligence ',  faith fulncfs  and  expe- 
rience,  as  no  prince  in  this  realm  ever  had:  he  that 
was  fo  vigilant  to  freferve  your  majefty  from  alltrea- 
fon^  that  few  could  be  fo  fecretly  conceived^  but 
be  deteffcd  the  fame  in  the  beginning.  If  the  prin- 
ces of  noble  memory ',  king  John^  Henry  //,  and 
Richard  II.  bad  had  fuch  a  counfellor  about  them^ 
I  fufpofe  they  fljould  never  have  been  fo  traitercujly 

aban- 
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abandoned  and  overthrown  as  thofe  good  princes  Hen.  8, 
were.  After  which,  he  fays  again,  /  loved  him 
as  my  friend,  for  fo  I  took  him  to  be ;  but  I  chiefly 
loved  him  for  the  love  which  I  thought  I  faw  him 
bear  ever  towards  your  grace,  fingularly  above  all 
other :  but  now,  if  he  be  a  tray  tor,  I  am  forry 
that  ever  I  loved,  or  trufted  him ;  and  I  am  very 
glad  that  his  treafon  is  difcovered  in  time  :  but  yet 
again,  I  am  very  forrowful -,  for  who  Jhall  your 
grace  truft  hereafter,  if  you  might  not  truft  him  ? 
alas !  I  bewail  and  lament  your  graces  chance  here- 
in !  I  wot  not  whom  your  grace  may  truft.  But  I 
fray  God  continually  night  and  day,  to  fend  fuch  a 
counfellor  in  his  place,  whom  your  grace  may  trufl, 
and  who  for  all  his  qualities  can  and  will  ferve 
your  grace  like  to  him ;  and  that  will  have  fo  much 
folicitude  and  care  topreferve  your  grace  from  all 
dangers,  as  I  ever  thought  he  had. 


Obfervathns    on   the   Life   of  Sir 
Thomas  Audley. 


SIR  Thomas  Audley's  birth  was  generous, 
education  more  :  Eflex  bred  him  to  that  ho- 
nour which  his  anceftors  loft  :  His  foul  ennobled 
his  body,  and  his  body  graced  his  foul  :  The 
one  quick,  folid,  apprehenfive  and  judicious  ; 
the  other  tall  and  majeftic  :  King  Henry  loved  a 
man  ;  and  here  was  one  whofe  aufterity  was  al- 
layed by  debonairnefs,  whofe  gravity  was  fweet- 
ened  with  pleafantnefs  ;  whofe  knowledge  was  as 

G  large 
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Hen.  8.  large  as  his  authority,  whofe  wit  was  equal  with 
1 — v — j  his  wifdom  ;  whofe  memory  was  ftrong  and  judg- 
ment folid.     His  fair  eftate  brought  him  to  the 
temple  ;  his  proficiency  in  the  law,  to  the  court : 
His  reading  upon  the  ftatute  of  'privileges  com- 
mended him  to  the  king's  fervice,  his  fpeaking  for 
the  prerogative  in  parliament  brought  him  to  the 
kings  favour  :  Although  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple can  never  be  fecured  without  the  prerogative 
of  the  fovereign  (who  cannot  do  the  good  they 
would,  if  he  wants  a  power  to  do  the  evil  they 
fear ;)   yet  his  firft  preferment  was  to  withdraw 
him  from  popularity,  and   the  fecond  only  to 
confirm  him  to  fovereignty.     Noble  fervice  is  the 
way   to  a   Royal  one.     His  ftewardlhip  to  the 
Dutchy  of  Suffolk,  raifed  him  to  the  attorney fhip 
of  that  of  Lancafter.     But  in  troublefome  and 
defigning  times  a  popular  orator  is  a  good  cour- 
tier ',  and  leading  parts  in  parliament  or  convo- 
cation are  great  merits  :  In  the  black  parliament 
he  was  a   member  by  his  own  intereft,  and  a 
fpeaker  by  his  majefties  choice:    Sir  Thomas 
More  was  to  ferve  the  crown  in  the  Lords-houfe, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Audley  was  to  fucceed  him  in 
the   Houfe  of  Commons.  When  Abbey-Lands 
were  beftowed  on  the  king  in  grofs,    and   re- 
turned by  him  to  the  leading  lords  and  commons 
in  the  retayl,  moft  of  that  parliament  looked  for 
fhares ;  Sir  Thomas  for  the  firft  cut,  to  fecure 
himfelf  with  the  king.     He  was  always  in  favour 
with  the  Queens,  who  had  no  lefs  intereft  in  the 
Kings  heart,  than  the  kingdom  had  in  his  head. 
The   age   was   uncertain,    intereft   not  fo ;  Sir 
Thomas  was  fixed  on  the  one,  above  the  altera- 
tions of  the  other  ;  underftanding  what  was  moft 


con-  • 
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convenient  at  a  time  when  there  was  nothing  law-  Hen.  8. 
ful.  He  was  well  feen  in  the  flexures  and  wind-  ' — •— ^ 
ings  of  affairs,  at  the  depth  whereof  other  heads 
not  fo  fteady  turned  giddy  :  He  had  the  arts  of  a 
ftatefman,  and  the  clofenefs  of  a  politician  :  re- 
ferved  he  was,  but  no  difiembler.  "  For  if  a  man 
have  that  penetration  of  judgement,  as  he  can 
difcernwhat  things  are  to  be  laid  open,  and 
"  what  to  be  kept  fecret,  and  what  to  be  {hewed 
"  with  half  fight 5,  and  to  whom  and  when, 
"  (which  indeed  are  arts  of  Hates  and  arts  of  life) 
"  to  him  an  habit  of  difiimulation  is  a  hinderance 
"  and  a  poornefs."  He  (as  an  able  man)  was 
always  frank  and  open,  but  wary;  knowing  how 
to  flop  and  turn  within  the  compafs  of  equity  and 
honefty.  He  underftood  bujinefs  well,  and;;w/ 
better ;  and  knew  King  Henry's  temper  better 
than  himielf,  whom  he'  furprized  always  to  his 
own  bent,  never  moving  any  of  his  fuits  to  him, 
but  when  in  hafte,  and  moft  commonly  amufing 
him  with  other  matter  until  he  paffed  his  requeft. 
His  actions  were  managed  for  applaufe  as  well  as 
fervice  :  for  when  made  fergeant,  he  was  the  fnil 
of  eleven ;  his  entertaining-day  was  the  laft  of 
fix  :  The  king,  who  paid  for  his  dinner,  was  in- 
vited to  it.  He  watched  the  circumftances  of  his 
actions,  that  they  might  be  taking,  as  well  as 
their  iffue,  that  they  might  be  ufeful  •,  and  con- 
trived that  the  leaft  of  his  public  actions  mould 
come  off  with  reputation.  He  followed  the  moft 
paffable  rather  than  the  moft  able  men  living,  in 
a  time  when  active  men  were  more  ufeful  than  the 
virtuous.  Sir  Thomas  at  once  gratified  the  pre- 
fent  humour  of  the  king,  and  the  conftant  temper 
of  the  people,  in  fix  bills  againft  the  clergy  :  i . 

G  ?,  Againft 
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Hen.  8.  Againft  the  extortions  of  their  courts.  2.  The 
exaction  of  their  corps  and  mortuaries.  3.  Their 
worldly  occupations,  as  grazing,  tanning,  &c. 
4.  Merchandize.  5.  Their  non-refidencies.  6. 
The  pluralities  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  mean 
falaries  of  the  learned.  When  in  fome  debates 
between  the  lords  and  commons,  cuflome  was 
urged  ;  Sir  Thomas  replied,  The  ufage  hath  ever 
been  for  thieves  to  rob  at  Shooter9 s-hitt,  is  it 
therefore  lawful?  He  brought  the  clergy  within 
a  framunire^  to  awe  them  ;  and  afterwards  in 
their  pardon,  he  and  other  members  included 
their  own  ;  which  the  knowing  king  would  not 
pafs,  when  it  was  demanded  as  of  right ;  yet  after- 
wards granted  it  of  his  own  accord,  when  it  was 
received  as  of  grace.  When  Sir  Thomas  More 
could  not  aft  with  the  times,  Sir  Thomas  Audley 
could  ;  the  one  being  weary  of  the  feal,  the  other 
takes  it  •,  being  made  lord-keeper  in  Sir  Thomas 
his  life-time,  and  lord-chancellour  after  his  death, 
owning  no  opinion  againft  the  government  of 
England,  nor  any  defign  againft  its  intereft.  The 
king  might  well  truft  him  with  his  confcience, 
when  he  trufted  the  king  with  to,  owning  no  doc- 
trine but  what  was  eftablifhed,  ever  judging  the 
church  and  ftate  wifer  than  himfelf .  Pie  was  for- 
ced to  take  Q^  Anne,  but  he  would  not  condemn 
her ;  rather  efc aping  than  refujing  unwelcome  em- 
ployments, wherein  he  muft  either  difpleafe  his 
mailer  or  himfelf.  He  was  tender  ^  but  not  wilful  \ 
waving  fuch  fervices  dexteroufiy,  wherein  he  muft 
oppofe  his  mailer  dangeroufly.  Thofe  infurreftions 
which  others  rigor  had  raifed,  his  moderation 
allayed  •,  breaking  the  factions  with  indulgence, 
which  might  be  ftrengthened  with  opposition : 

Crom- 
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Cromwel  pulled  down  popery  with  his  power, Hen.  8 
Audley  kept  it  down  with  his  policy,  enjoining' 
the  preachers  to  detect  the  follies  of  that  way, 
which  is  reckoned  the  wifdom  of  this  world. 
He  had  a  moderate  way  to  fecure  the  priviledges 
of  parliament,  by  freedom  from  arrefts  -9  and  the 
good  will  of  the  citizens,  by  an  order  about  debts. 
By  thefe  courfes  he  died  as  much  in  the  kings 
favour  as  he  lived  :  Patience  can  weather  out  the 
moft  turbulent  age,  and  a  folid  judgement  the 
moil  intricate  times  ;  the  referved  and  quiet  man 
is  the  moil  fecure.  Activity  may  raife  a  man, 
warinefs  keep  him  up.  If  he  had  done  nothing, 
he  had  not  been  feen  ;  if  he  had  done  much,  he 
had  not  been  fuffered.  Between  two  extreams 
Audley  could  do  well. 

Treafure  of  arms  an d  arts,  in  whom  were  fet 
The  mace  and  books,  the  court  and  colledge  met ; 
Tet  both  fo  wove,  that  in  that  mingled  throng 
They  both  comply,  and  neither  neither  wrong. 
But  poised  and  temper- d  each  referv'd  its  feat  -, 
Nor  did  the  learning  quench ',  but  guide  the  heat. 
The  courtier  was  not  of  the  furious  ftrain. 
The  hand  that  acts,  doth  firfl  confult  the  brain. 
Hence  grew  commerce  betwixt  advice  and  might, 
The  fcholar  did  dire  ft  the  courtier  right. 
And  as  our  perfumes  mixt?  do  all  confpire. 
And  twift  their  curies  above  the  hallowed  fin ', 
Till  in  that  harmony  of  fweets  combirfd^ 
We  can  nor  musk  nor  Jingle  amber  finde  ; 

gums  meet  gums,  and  their  delights  fo  crowd. 
That  they  create  one  undiilmguimed  cloud, 
So  to  thy  mind  thefe  rich  ingredients  preft, 
And  were  the  mould  and  fabrick  of  thy  breft. 

G  3  Learn- 
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Hen.  8.  Learning  and  courage  mixt,  and  tempered  fo, 

be  fir  earn  could  not  decay  nor  overflow. 
And  in  that  equal  tide^  thou  did' ft  not  bear 
From  courage,  ralhnefs  j  nor  from  learning,  fear. 
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SIR  Thomas  Wiat  was  born  at  Allington-caflle 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  which  afterwards  he 
repaired  with  beautiful  buildings.  He  fell  out 
of  his  matter  King  Henry  the  Eight  his  favour, 
about  the  bufmefs  of  Queen  Anna  Bulein,  till 
his  induflry,  care,  difcretion  and  innocence  freed 
him.  Very  ingenious  he  was  ;  or  as  his  anagram 
tells  us  he  was  {A* Wit)  in  the  abflraft.  Cambden 
faith  he  was, 

Eques  auratus  fplendide  doftus. 
Holy  "he  was  and  heavenly  minded,  and  that 
appears  by  his  tranflation  of  David's  pfalms  into 
Englilh  metre ;  and  Leland  gives  him  this  great 
commendation  : 

Bella  fuum  merit  o  jaftet  Florentia  Dantem, 
Regia  Pttrarchce  Carmina  Roma  probat^ 

His  non  inferior  Patrio  Sermone  Viatus^ 
Eloquii  fecum  qui  decus  omne  tulit. 

Let  Florence  fair  her  Dantesy^/?/y  boaft. 

And  royal  Rome  her  Petrarch's  numbered  feet ', 

In  Englijh  Wiat  both  of  them  doth  coaft^ 
In  'whom  all  grateful  eloquence  doth  meet. 

This  knight  being  fent  ambafTador  by  King  ! 

Henry  I 
*  A  knight  whofe  learning  was  confpicuous. 
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(Henry  the  eighth,  to  Charles  the  fifth  Emperour,Hen.  8, 
then  refiding  in  Spain,  before  he  took  fhipping, ' — v—J 
died  of  the  peftilence  in  the  weft-country,  Anno 
1/541. 

K  Queen  Anne's  favour  towards  him,  raifed  this 
an  :  and  his  faithfulnefs  to  her  ruined  him  :  So 
fickle  is  that  man's  ftation  that  depends  only  on 
humour,  or  holds  off  love  and  hatred  !  Let  my 
friend  (faith  Malvezzi)  bring  me  in,  but  let  my  merit 
andfervice  keep  me  there. 

Four  things    a   man  went  to  dine  with  Sir 
Thomas  Wiat  for  :   i.  For  his  generous  enter- 
tainment.    2.  For  his  free  and  knowing  difcourfe 
of  Spain  and  Germany,  an  infight  in  whofe  in- 
tereft  was  his  mafter-piece,  ftudied  by  him  as  well 
for  the  exigence  of  that  prefent  juncture,  as  for 
own  fatisfaftion.    3.  For  his  quicknefs  in  ob- 
:rving,  his  civility  in  entertaining,  his  dexterity 
in  employing,  and  his  readinefs  in  encouraging 
every  mans   peculiar  parts  and  inclinations.     4. 
For  the  notice  and  favour  the  king  had  for  him. 
So  ready  was  he  to  befriend  worthy  men,  and  fo 
ready  was  the  king  to  entertain  his  friend  ;  that 
when  a  man  was  newly  preferred,  they  faid,  He 
had  been  in  Sir  Thomas  Wiat's  clofet.     Happy  is 
the  prince  that  had  a  faithful  favourite,  to  look 
dm  out  ferviceable  men  !  and  happy  thofe  ufeful 
Tfons,  that  have  a  familiar  and  honeft  favourite, 
>y  whom  they  may  have  accefs  to  the  prince.    A 
favourite  that  ferves  not  his  country  fo  much  by 
employing   and  pleafmg  its  active  members,  as 
he  fecures  his  king,  who  hath  no  lefs  need  of 
counfel  in  reference  to  men,  then  things. 

His  wit  pleafed  the  king,  and  his  wifdome 
ferved  him  :  He  could  not  be  without  his  advice 

at 
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at  the  council-table,  nor  without  his  jefts  in  his 
prefence-chamber  :  where  yet  he  obferved  his 
decorum  fo  exactly,  that  his  majefty  could  by  no 
means  win  him  one  night  to  dancing  •,  this  being 
his  grave  refolution,  ^hat  he  who  thought  him f elf 
a  wife  man  in  the  day-time^  would  not  be  a  fool  at 
night :  otherwife  none  carry'd  himfelf  more  hand- 
fomely,  none  converfed  more  ingenioufly  and 
freely,  none  difcourfed  more  facetioufly  or  folidly. 
In  a  word,  it  was  his  peculiar  happinefs,  that  his 
deportment  was  neither  too  fevere  for  King 
Henry  the  eighth's  time,  nor  too  loofe  for  Henry 
the  feventh's  ;  neither  all  honey  nor  all  gall, 
but  a  fweet  mixture  and  temperament  of  affability 
and  gravity,  carrying  an  equal  meafure  of  Sir 
Thomas  More's  ingenuity  in  his  head,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Cromwel's  wifdome  in  his  heart ;  equally 
fafhioned  for  difcourfe  and  bufinefs  :  in  the  laft 
whereof  he  was  active,  but  not  troublefome  ;  in 
the  firfl,  merry,  but  innocent. 

A  jeft  if  it  hit  right,  may  do  more  good  than 
fober  counfels.  Archee  made  king  James  fenfible 
of  the  danger  the  prince  was  in,  in  Spain,  by 
telling  him  that  he  came  to  change  caps  with  him. 
Why  ?  faid  the  king.  •  Becaufe  thou  haft  fent  the 
prince  into  Spain,  from  whence  he  is  never  like  to 
return.  But  (faid  the  king)  what  wilt  thcu  fay 
when  thou  feeft  him  come  back  again  ?  Marry  (faith 
he)  /  will  take  off  the  fool's  cap  which  I  now  put 
upon  thy  head  for  fending  him  thither ',  and  put  it 
on  the  king  of  SpainY/0r  letting  him  return. 

A  jeft  of  Sir  Thomas  Wiat's  began  that  re- 
formation, which  the  ferioufnefs  of  all  Chriften- 
dome  could  not  commence.  King  Henry  was 
at  a  lofs  concerning  the  divorce,  which  he  no  lefs 

paf- 
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»  ? 

pafiionately  defired,  than  the   Pope  warily  de- Hen.  8, 
layed :  Lord,  faith  he,  that  a  man  cannot  repent  i— - v— J 
him  of  his  fin  without   the   Pope's   leave  ?    Sir 
Thomas  hinted,  Doctor  Cranmer  opened,  and  the 
univerfities  of  Europe  made  the  way  to  reforma- 
tion. 

His  majefty  was  at  another  time  difpleafed 
with  Wolfey,  and  Sir  Thomas  ups  with  a  ftory  of 
the  curs  baiting  the  butcher's  dog,  which  contained 
the  whole  method  of  that  great  man's  ruine. 

The  pope  was  incenfed,  chriftian  princes  were 
enraged,  and  the  numerous  clergy  difcontented, 
and  king  Henry  afraid  of  a  revolution  :  Butter 
the  rooks  nefts,  (that  is,  fell  and  beftow  the  papal 
clergies  habitation  and  land  among  the  nobility, 
and  gentry)  faid  Sir  Thomas,  and  they  'will  never 
trouble  you.  One  day  he  told  his  mafter  he  had 
found  out  a  living  of  an  hundred  pounds  in  the 
year  more  than  enough,  and  prayed  him  to  beftow 
it  on  him :  Why  ?  faid  the  king,  we  have  no  fucb 
in  England.  Tes,  Sir,  faid  Sir  Thomas,  the  pro- 
vojljhip  of  Eaton,  where  a  man  hath  his  diet,  his 
lodging,  his  horfe-meat,  his  fervanfs  wages,  his 
riding-charge,  and  an  ioo/.  per  annum  befides. 
What  Lewis  the  eleventh  faid  of  one  kingdome, 
*.  e.  France,  may  be  true  of  all.  That  they  want 
one  thing,  i.  e.  Truth.  Few  kings  have  fuch  dif- 
creet  courtiers  as  Cardinal  Wolfey,  to  look  into 
things  deeply  ;  fewer  fo  faithful  fervants  as  Sir 
Thomas  Wiat,  to  report  things  as  they  fee  them, 
honeftly. 

His  jefts  were  always  confined  to  thefe  rules  : 

i.  He  never  played  upon  a  man's  unhappinefs 
or  deformity  -,  it  being  inhumane. 

2.  Not 
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2.  Not  on  fuperiors ;  for  that  is  fawcy  and 
unciitiful. 

3.  Nor  on  ferious  or  holy  matters :  for  that's 
irreligious ;  applying  to  this  occafion  that  of  the 
Athenians,  who  would  not  fuffer  Pathus  to  play 
his  comedies,  where  Euripides  repeated  his  tra- 
gedies 

4.  He  had  much  fait,  but  no  gall ;  often  jefting 
but  never  jearing. 

5.  He  obferved  times,  perfons  and  circum- 
ftances ;  knowing  when  to  fpeak,  and  knowing 
when  to  hold  his  peace. 

6.  His  apt  and  handfome  reparties  were  rather 
natural  than  affected  •,  fubtle  and  acute,  prompt 
and  eafie,  yet  not  carelefs  ;  never  rendring  himfelf 
contemptible  ro  pleafe  others. 

7.  Not  an  infipid  changing  of  words  was  his 
gift,  but  a  fmart  retort  of  matters,  which  every 
body  was  better  pleaied  with  than  himfelf. 

8.  He  always  told  a  ftory  well;  and  was  as 
good  at  a  neat  continued  difcourfe,  as  at  a  quick 
ientence ;  contriving  it  in  an  handfome  method, 
cloathing  it  with  fuitable  expreffions,  without  any 
parenthefis  or   impertinencies,  and    reprefenting 
perfons  and  actions  fo  to  the  life,  that  you  would 
think  you  faw  what  you  but  hear :  A  notable  way 
that  argued  the  man  of  a  ready  apprehenfion,  an 
ingenious  fine  fancy,  a  tenacious  memory,  a  grace- 
ful elocution,  an  exact  judgment  and  difcretion, 
and  perfect  acquaintance  with  things  and  circum- 
ilances.     His  phrafe  was  clean   and  clear,  the 
picture  of  his  thoughts  and  language,  (even  in  an 
argument)  not  harm  or  fevere,  but  gentle  and 
obliging,  never  contradicting  but  with  an  Under 
favour  Sir  •>  always  fubjoyning  to  his  adverfaries 

dif- 
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difcourfe,  what  the  Dutch  do  at  all  ambafTadors  Hen.  8, 
propofals,  //  may  be  fo. 
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Fineux. 


C  I  R  John  Fineux  was  born  at  Swinkfield  m 
the  County  of  Kent,  a  place  bellowed  on  his 
anceftors  by  a  great  lord  in  Kent,  called  T.  Criol, 
about  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  fecond.  He 
followed  the  law  twenty  eight  years  before  he 
was  made  a  judge-,  in  which  office  he  continued 
twenty  eight  years,  and  was  twenty  eight  years 
of  age  before  he  betook  himfelf  to  his  ftudy  : 
whence  it  neceflarily  follows,  that  he  was  four- 
fcore  and  four  when  he  died.  He  was  a  great 
benefactor  to  St.  Auguftine's  in  Canterbury, 
the  prior  whereof  William  Ma  laham  thus  high- 
ly commended  him :  (good  deeds  deferve  good 
works) 


prudentiffimuS)    Genere  infignis,    Juftitia 
frceclarus^  pietate  refertus^  Humanitate  fplen- 
&  char  it  ate  fcecundus. 


He  died  in  1526,  and  lies  buried  in  Chrift- 
Church  in  Canterbury,  having  had  a  fair  habi- 
tation in  this  city,  and  another  in  Herne  in  this 

coun- 

*  A  man  of  confumate  vvifdom,  of  an  illuftrious  family, 
famous  for  his  juftice,  renowned  for  his  piety,  confpicuous 
in  his  humanity,  and  extenfive  in  his  chanty. 
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Hen.  8.  county,  where  his  motto  ftill  remaineth  in  each 
i—- v~— ^  window  : 

*  Mifericordias  Domini  cantabo  in  JEternum. 

Nile's  original  is  hidden,  but  his  flream  is  fa- 
mous. This  judge's  anceftors  were  not  fo  ob- 
fcure,  as  he  was  illuftrious.  His  device  upon 
his  ferjeants  ring  was,  Sues  quifq  ;  fortunes  faber  ; 
and  his  difcourfe  was  always  to  this  purpofe, 
*That  no  man  thrived  but  he  that  lived  as  if  he 
<were  the  frft  man  in  the  world,  and  his  father 
were  not  born  before  him. 

Forty  years  he  faid  he  lived  by  his  induftry  ; 
twenty  by  his  reputation,  and  ten  by  favour. 
King  Henry  the  feventh  knew  not  how  well  this 
gentleman  could  ferve  him,  until  he  faw  how 
effectually  he  did  oppofe  him  about  the  tenth  pe- 
ny  raifed  for  the  war  in  Britain,  which  raifed 
another  in  York  ;  where  though  the  rabble  (that 
murthered  Henry  earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
was  to  levy  the  tax)  had  not  his  countenance  for 
their  practice,  yet  had  they  his  principal  for  their 
rule,  which  was  this,  Before  we  pay  any  thing,  let 
us  fee  whether  we  have  any  thing  we  can  call  cur 
own  to  pay.  So  able,  though  referved  a  patriot, 
thought  the  wife  king,  would  be  an  ufeful  cour- 
tier, and  he  that  could  do  fo  well  at  the  bar, 
might  do  more  at  the  bench.  Cardinal  Morton 
was  againfb  his  advancement,  as  an  incourage- 
ment  to  the  factious  :  (whofe  hydra-heads  grow 
the  failer  by  being  taken  off  by  preferment,  and 
not  by  an  ax)  the  king  was  for  it,  as  the  molt 
probable  way  of  weakening  them,  as  who,  when 

the 

*  I  will  ling  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  for  ever* 
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moft  fober  and  wife  part  of  them  draweth  off,  Hen.  8, 
but  a  rude  multitude,  and  a  rope  of  fand. 
hen  a  commoner,  none  fo  ftiff  for  the  fubjecls 
riviledg;  when  a  judge,  none  fo  firm  to  the 
inces  prerogative  :  two  things,  (however,  they 
lly  clamed  of  late)  that  are  folid  felicities  to- 
ther,    and  but   empty  notions  afunder  :    for 
hat  is  prerogative  but  a  great  name,  when  not 
exercifed  over  a  free  people  ?  and  what  is  privi- 
ledg  but  a  fond  imagination,  when  not  fecured 
under  a  powerful  king,  that  may  keep  us  from 
being  flaves  one  to  another  by  anarchy,  while  we 
ftrive  to  be  free  from  his  tyranny  ?  that  people  is 
beyond  prefident  free,  and  beyond  comparifon 
happy,  who  reftrain  not  their  fovereign's  power 
to  do  them  harm  fo  far,  as  that  he  hath  none  left 
him  to  do  them  good.      Careful  he  was  of  the 
law  ;  for  he  was  a  judge  :  and  as  careful  of  his 
fovereign's  right;    for   he  was   a  fubjecl:.     No 
ominous  claming  between  courts  in  his  time  ; 
nor  fetting  the  king's  Confcience  in  Chancery  a- 
gainft  his  will  in  the  King's  Bench.     A  man  tells 
Ariftides  to  make  him  party  in  his  caufe,  that 
his  adverfary  had  abufed  him  :  I  Jit  not  here  (faith 
that  impartial  judge)  to  right  my  felf,  but  you. 
When  a  notorious  enemy  of  judge  Fineux  had 
a  caufe  depending  before  him,  //  might  have  gone 
you,  my   Friend,  (faid  he)  had  you  not  been  my 
Enemy  :  his  motto  was;  *  nemo  prndens  punit  quia 
peccatum  eft  fed  ne  peccetur. 

Ten  things,  which  are  indeed  ten  of  the  moft 
remarkable  particulars  of  his  life,  raifed  him. 
i.  An  indefatigable  induftry,     i.  In  his  read- 


*  No  prudent  man  punifhes  another  becaufe  he  has  of- 
fended, but  that  he  may  not  offend  for  the  future. 
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8.  ing,  leaving  behind  him  23  Folio's  of  notes.  2- 
In  his  practice,  bequeathing  3502  cafes  he  ma- 
naged himfelf  to  his  executor. 

2.  A  freedome  of  converfe  :  as  about  his  bu- 
fmefs,  none  more  clofe  •,  fo   in  company,  none 
more  open  •,  having  fo  compleat  a  command  of 
himfelf,  that  he  knew  to  a  minute  when  to  in- 
dulge, and  to  a  minute  too  when  to  reftrain  him- 
felf.    A  gay  and  chearful  humour,  a  fpriteful 
converfation,  and  cleanly  manners,  are  an   ex- 
ceeding ufeful  accomplimment  for  every  one  that 
intends  not  to  wind  himfelf  into  a  folitary  retire- 
ment, or  be  mewed  in  a  cloyfter. 

3.  A  rich  and  a  well-contrived  marriage,  that 
at  once  brought  him  a  large  eftate,  and  a  larger 
intereft :  the  fame  tie  that  allied  him  to  his  wive's 
family,  engaged  him  to  many. 

4.  A  great  acquaintance  with  noble  families, 
with  whofe  dependants  he  got  in  firfl,  devoting 
an  hour  a  day  for  their  company  ;  and   at   laft 
with  themfelves,  laying  afide  his  vacation-leifure 
for  their  fervice.     He  was  He  ward  of  129  man- 
nors  at  once,  and  of  councel  to  1 6  noble-men. 

5.  His  hofpitality  and  entertainments :  none 
more  clofe  than  he  abroad,  none  more  noble  at 
home  ;  where  many  were  tied  to  his  table,  more 
obliged  by  his  company  and  difcourfe. 

6.  His  care  and  integrity  in  managing,  his  re- 
pute in  promoting,  his  reafon  and  eloquence  in 
pleading,  and  his  fuccefs  in  carrying  his  caufes. 

7.  His  eminence  and  activity  in  the  two  pro- 
fitable parliaments  of  Henry  the  feventh,  where 
he  had  the  hearts  and  purfes  of  the  people  at  his 
command,  and  the  eye  of  his  fovereign  upon  his 
perfon.     It  was   thought  a  reward  adequate  to 

tli 
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le  greateft  merit  and  adventure  in  the  grecian 
irs,  to  have  leave  to  play  the  prizes  at  Olympus 
fore  kings.     It  was  judged  the  moil  ambition 
ild  aime  at  in  king  Henry  the  feventh's  time, 
mew  a  man's  parts  before  his  judicious  and 
fcerning  majefty  ;  than  whom  none  underilood 
/orth  better,  none  valued  it  higher. 

8.  His  oppofition  to  Epfon  and  Dudley's  too 
fevere   profecution  of  pcenal  laws,  while  Henry 
the  feventh  was  living ;    and  his  laying  of  it  be- 
fore  him   fo  faithfully,  that  he  repented   of  it 
when  he  was  a  dying.     He  is  high  a  while,  that 
ferves  a  Prince's  private  inter  eft-,  he  is  always  fo, 
that  is  careful  of  the  publick  good. 

9.  His  entire   devotion   to  that  facred  thing 
called  Friendjhip,  that  Blifs  on  this  fide  Heaven, 
made  up  of  peace  and  love.     None  a  worfe  ene- 
my, none   a  better  friend.     Choice  he  was  in 
commencing,  but  conflant  in  continuing  friends : 
Many  acquaintance,    but  few   Friends,    was  his 
obfervation ;  faying,  He  had  been  undone  by  his 
Acquaintance,    had    he   not   been    raifed   by   his 
Friends. 

10.  His  care  of  time,     fo   day   I  have  not 
reigned,  faid  the  emperour  when  he  had  done  no 
good  :  fo  day  I  have  not  lived,  faid   the  judge 
when  he  had  done  nothing.     So  much  he  prayed 
morning,  evening,  and   at   noon,  according   to 
the  way  of  thofe  times,  as  if  he  never  ftudied  ; 
fo  much  he  ftudied,  as   if  he  never  practifed  ; 
fo  great  his  practice;  as  if  he  never  converfed  ; 
and   fo  free   his  converfe  with   others,  as  if  he 
lived  not  at  all  to  himfelf.     Time  (of  which  o- 
thers  are  fo  prodigally   expenfive)  was  the  only 
thing  he   could   be  honeilly  covetous-  of: 


\vertr- 
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Hen.  8.  whereof  he  died,  leaving  this  inftruftion  to  po- 
'fhat  we  Jbould  not  complain  we  have  little 
time  ',  lut  that  we  fpend  much  either  in  doing  no- 
thing,  or  doing  evil,  or  in  doing  nothing  to   the 
furfofe. 


Qbfervations  on  the  Life  of  Dr. 
Edward  Fox,  Secretary  and  Al- 
moner to  King  Henry  the  Eighth. 


Dward  Fox  born  in  Durfiy  in  Gloucefter- 
fhire,  brought  up  a  fcholar  in  Eaton,  af- 
ter fellow  of  king's  colledg  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  died  provoft.  He  was  almoner  to  king  Hen- 
ry the  eighth,  the  firft  that  brought  doctor  Cran- 
mer  to  the  knowledg  of  the  king,  as  he  brought 
the  king  to  the  knowledge  of  himfelf.  Being 
afterwards  bilhop  of  Hereford,  he  was  a  great 
infligator  of  the  politick  and  prudential  part  of 
the  reformation,  and  was  not  lefs  able,  but  more 
active  thanCranmer  himfelf  :  yea,  fo  famous  was 
he,  that  Martin  Bucer  dedicated  unto  him  his 
comment  upon  the  gofpel:  fo  painful,  that  he 
wrote  many  books,  whereof  that,  *  de  Differentia 
utriufq  •,  poteftatis^  was  the  chief  :  fo  worthy  he 
was,  that  the  king  employed  him  on  fever  al  em- 
baffies  into  France  and  Germany.  He  died 
May  8,  1538. 

In 

*  Of  the  difference  between  both  powers. 
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In  his  firft  years,  none  more  wild ;  in  his  laft  Hen.  8. 
>ne  more  flayed.  The  untoward  Youth 
ie  able  Man.  He  that  hath  mettle  to  be  extra- 
igant  when  he  cannot  govern  himfelf,  hath  a 
>irit  to  be  eminent  when  he  can.  His  friends 
rvotion  to  the  church,  and  relation  to  the  bifhop 
"  Winchefter,  made  him  a  fcholar;  his  own 
iclination,  a  politician  :  an  inclination  that  brake 
through  all  the  ignoble  reftraints  of  pedantique 
fludies  and  coercions,  (wherewith  many  a  great 
foul  in  England  (enjoying  not  the  freedome  of 
forein  parts,  but  tied  to  fuch  employments, 
though  never  fo  unfuitable,  as  their  friends  put 
them"  to)  are  debafed  and  loft)  to  an  eminency 
(more  by  obfervation  and  travel,  than  by  reading 
and  ftudy)  that  made  him  the  wonder  of  the 
univerfity,  and  the  darling  of  the  court.  When 
he  was  called  to  the  pulpit,  or  chair,  he  came 
off  not  ill  j  fo  prudential  were  his  parts  of  divi- 
nity ;  when  advanced  to  any  office  of  truft  in 
the  univerfity,  he  came  off  very  well ;  fo  in- 
comparable were  his  parts  for  government ! 

His  policy  was  obferved  equally  in  the  fubjecV 
and  in  the  contrivance  of  his  fermons  and  dif- 
courfe  j  where  though  all  knew  he  read  but  lit- 
tle, yet  all  law  that  (by  a  fcheme  and  method  his 
ftrong  head  had  drawn  up  of  all  books  and  di£ 
courfes)  he  commanded  all  learning :  his  Ex- 
plications of  the  text  were  fo  genuine,  fo  exa6l, 
as  if  he  had  fpent  his  time  in  nothing  elfe 
but  criticks  and  commentators.  His  divifions  fo 
analytical,  as  if  he  had  feen  nothing  but  logick : 
his  enlargements  fo  copious  and  genuine,  as  if 
he  had  leen  nothing  but  fathers  and  fchoolmen. 
The  curious  and  pertinent  mxture  of  moral  fen- 
H  tences, 
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Hen.  S.tences,  fo  various,  as  if  he  had  been  but  a  hu- 
manift :  the  drift  and  defign  of  all,  fo  clofe, 
that  it  argued  him  but  (what  indeed  he  was)  a 
pure  pate-politician.  His  parts  commended  him 
to  cardinal  Wolfey  as  his  fupport :  the  cardinal 
brings  him  to  his  matter  as  his  fecond,  and  he 
thrufts  out  Wolfey  as  his  rival ;  but  yet  pretend- 
ed, to  advance  that  ambitious  man  more  highly, 
that  he  might  fall  more  irrecoverably.  He  fets 
him  upon  his  defignes  of  being  Pope  in  Rome, 
and  thofe  make  him  none,  in  England.  *  He 
caught  the  cardinal  by  his  fubmiffion,  as  he 
would  have  done  fir  Thomas  More  by  his  inter- 
rogations ;  at  which  he  was  fo  good,  that  lie 
would  run  up  any  man  either  to  a.confefilon  or  a 
Pr<emunire.  Fox  was  his  name,  and  cunning  his 
nature.  He  faid,  His  Father's  money  helped  him 
to  his  Parfonage,  meaning  his  fmall  preferments  •, 
and  his  Mother's  wit  to  his  Bijh.oprick,  meaning 
his  greater. 

Difcourfing  one  day  when  ambaflador,  of  terms 
of  peace,  he  faid,  Honourable  ones  laft  long,  but. 
the  dishonourable  no  longer  than  till  kings  have 
power  ta  break  them :  the  fur  eft  way  therefore, 
faid  he,  to  Peace,  is  a  conftant  preparednefs  for 
War.  Two  things  he  would  fay  muft  fupport 
a  government  •,  gold  and  iron  :  gold,  to  reward 
its  friends  ;  and  iron,  to  keep  under  its  enemies. 
Themiftocles  after  a  battle  fought  with  the  Per- 
fians,  efpying  a  prize  lying  on  the  ground,  fate- 
up  thefe  things,  (faith  he  to  his  companion)  for 
thou  art  not  Themiftocles.  Take  the  Emper oar's 
Money,  faid  Fox  to  his  followers,  (that  were  a^ 
fraid  to  accept  what  he  had  refufed)  for  you  are 
not  all  the  King  of  England's  Ambaffadors. 

Often 
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Often  was  this  faying  in  our  bifKop's  mouth,  Hen. 
before  ever  it  was  in  Philip  the  fecond's,  Time 
ind  I  will  challenge  any  two  in  the  world. 

Portugal  being  revolted,  the  Conde  d'Olivares 
fmiling  to  king  Philip  the  fourth,  faying, 
Sir,  I  pray  give  me  las  Albricius  to  hanfel  the  good 
news  :  for  now  you  are  more  abfolute  King  of  Por- 
tugal than  ever  :  for  the  people  have  forfeited  all 
their  priviledges  by  the  Rebellion,  and  the  Nobility 
their  Eftates,  and  now  you  may  confirm  your  old 
Friends  with  their  money,  and  make  you  new  ones 
with  their  Eftates.  When  the  clergy  began  to 
ruffle  with  the  king,  /  tell  you  News,  faid  this 
Bifhop,  we  are  all  run  into'  a  Prasmunire :  yon 
Jhall  have  Money  enough  to  make  your  own  Cour- 
tiers, and  places  enough  to  advance  your  own 
Clergy. 


Observations   on    the    Life    of   Sir 
Anthony   St,  Lieger. 


'  E  may  fay  of  him,  he  was  born  in  Kent,  Lloyd. 

and  bred  in  Chriftendome :  for  wheii 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  fent  for  his  Gram- 
mar-learning with  his  tutor  into  France,  for  his 
carriage  into  Italy,  for  his  philofophy  to  Cam- 
bridg,  for  his  law  to  Grays-Inne  ;  and  for  that 
which  compleated  all,  the  government  of  him- 
felf,  to  court;  where  his  debonnairnefs  and  free- 
dome  took  with  the  king,  as  his  folidity  and 
wifdome  with  the  cardinal.  His  mafter-piece 
was  his  agency  between  king  Henry  the  eighth 
and  queen  Anne,  during  the  agitation  of  that 
H  2  great 
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Hen.  8.  great  bufmefs  the  divorce  between  the  faid  king 
and  his  queen  Katherine.  His  policy  was  ieen 
in  catching  the  cardinal  in  that  fatal  word,  The 
King  may  ruine  me  if  he  pleafe  !  but  that  ruined 
him.  His  fervice  was  to  be  Cromwel's  inftru- 
ment  in ..  emolifhing  abbeys,  as  he  was  the  king's. 
Caefar  was  the  firft  that  came  to  undo  the  com- 
mon-wealth, fober  -,  fir  Anthony  St.  Lieger  was 
the  firft  that  faved  this  kingdome  drunk  :  for  in 
being  abroad  one  night  very  late,  and  much  di- 
ftempered,  he  muft  needs  fancy  an  extraordinary 
light  in  the  cardinal's  clofet ;  with  which  fancy 
he  ran  to  the  king,  and  although  much  in  drink, 
prevailed  with  him  fo  far,  that  he  fends  to  the 
cardinal,  and  there  finds  that  junclo  that  threat- 
ned  his  kingdome. 

He  eftcemed  it  the  bane  of  a  good  judgment, 
to  look  upon  things  through  the  outfide  of  fome 
cilftomary  formality  ;  neglecting  the  fteady  con- 
fideration  of  their  inward  nature  ;  the  firft  de- 
pending on  the  fancies  of  men,  which  are  vola- 
tile ;  the  other  on  the  being  of  things,  which  is 
fixed :  and  he  was  rather  for  dreffing  his  addref- 
fes  in  the  fmart  way  of  a  jeft ;  than  in  the  dull 
way  of  a  narrative.  *  Ridiculum  acri  Fortius  et 
melius  magnas  pterumq;  fecat  res.  The  undi- 
gefted  fancies  which  pleafe  the  common  people 
for  a  while,  during  the  diftemper  and  green-fick- 
nefs,  fit  a  troubled  age,  as  maids  infected  with 
that  malady  preferr  allies,  or  coles  in  a  corner, 
before  healthful  food  in  their  father's  houfe  -,  but 
when  time  hath  cured  their  malady,  and  expe- 
rience 

*  For  ridicule  ftiall  frequently  prevail, 
And,  cut  the  knot  when  graver  reafon  fail. 

Francis's  Horace,  Stat.  10.  V.  14. 


and 
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Hen.  8.  few  the  kingdome  could  never  be  fubjeft  to  his 
mailer's  power,  while  the  .church  was  obe- 
dient to  the  pope's  :  therefore  as  he  perfw^ded 
the  nobility,  to  furrender  their  eftates  to  his  ma- 
jefly  at  London,  fo  he  compelled  the  clergy  to 
make  over  theirs  at  Dublin  :  there  remains  'but 
little  of  the  firft  in  his  majeflies  hands,  fo  ho- 
nourable was  he  in  reftoring  it  ;  and  as  little  in 
his  fucceifors,  fo  religious  and  juft  were  they  in 
refigning  it  to  the  fame  ufe  for  fubftance,  to 
which  it  was  at  firft  defigned.  But  in  vain  it  is 
to  reform  Jaws,  unlefs  we  reform  perfons  too  : 
therefore  as  he  fent  Orders  to  reduce  the  Iri/h  no- 
bility in  their  feveral'  countries,  fo  he  fent  for 
themfelves  (to  the  refpe6Hve  ho.ufes  built  for 
them  by  his  majefiy  near  Dublin)  to  be  civilized 
in  the  court.  Cafar  came,  faw,  and  overcame  ; 
fir  Anthony  came,  faw,  and  fetkd  :  A  man  had 
thought  there  had  not  been  fo  much  corruption 
In  the  romiih  church,  as  to  admit  children  to 
church-livings,  (for  which'  men  are  hardly  fuf- 
ficient  !  )  but  that  fir  Anthony  St.  Leiger  was 
forced  to  make  this  law,  That  no  Children  Jbould 
fte  admitted  to  Benefices.  We  had  not  known 
this  fin,  had  not  the  law  faid,  Tou  Jhall  not  inveft 
any  under  fmteen  years  of  age  in  Benefices.  The 
clergy  he  found  there  too  many,  and  the  nobility 
too  few  :  he  leflened  the  number  of  the  one  to 
aken  the  pope,  and  improved  the  other  to 
ftr^ngthen  his  mailer,  of  whom  they  held  not 
their  eftates,  but  their  baronies  too,  as  o- 


ged  to   duty  in  point  of    honour  as  well  as 
intereft.     But  in  vain  doth  he  civilize 


P*  refent  generation,  and  neglect  the  future  : 
refore  he  provided  cities  for  the  parents,  fo 

™a  he 
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he  erefted  fchools  for  the  children,  that  the  one  Hen.  8. 
ht  forget  their  barbarifm,  and  the  other  ne- 
know  it.     Three  things  he  faid  would  fettle 

ate  :  i .  Good  god-fathers  and  god-mothers 
performing  their  vows :  2.  Good  houfholders 
overlooking  their  families  :  3.  And  good  fchool- 
mafters  educating  youth ;  this  laft,  the  mod 
ufeful,  though  the  moft  contemptible  profeffion. 

All  war  was  mifchievous  to  learning  (arts  as 
well  as  laws,  being  fupprefTed  by  armes,  the 
Mufes  Lawrelis  no  fecurity  to  them  againft  Mars 
his  Thunder)  except  Sir  Anthonies,  no  man's 
library  being  embezled ;  no  man's  ftudy  inter- 
rupted ;  reserving  learning  for  the  civilizing  of 
that  nation  which  his  armes  had  conquered. 

An  Athenian  being  afked  what  God  was  j  faid, 
He  was  neither  Bow-man,  nor  Horfe-man,  nor 
Pike-man,  nor  Foot-man,  >but  one  that  knew  how  to 
command  [allthefeJ]  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leiger  was 
neither  fouldier  nor  fcholar,  nor  ilatefman,  yet 
he  underilood  the  way  how  to  difpofe  of  all  thefe 
to  his  countries  fervice,  and  his  matter's  honour  ; 
being  all  of  them  eminently,  though  none  of 
them  pedantickly  and  formally  in  himfelf, 

The  Athenians  (as  Anaximander  faid)  had  good 
laws,  but  ufed  them  ill  ;  our  deputy  had  bad 
laws,  but  governed  by  good. 

It  was  thought  by  many  wife  men,  that  the 
prepoflerous  rigour  and  unreafonab'e  feverity 
which  fome  men  carried  there  before  him,  was 
not  the  leaft  incentive  that  kindled  and  blew  up 
into  horrid  flames  the  fparks  of  difcontent,  which 
wanted  not  pre-difpofed  fuel  in  that  place ;  where 
defpair  was  added  to  their  former  difcontents, 
and  the  fears  of  utter  extirpation  to  their  wonted 

ex- 
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Hen.  S.opprefFions  :  it  is  too  eafie  to  provoke  a  people 
\^~v~~j  too  prone  to  break  out  to  all  exorbitant  violence, 
both  by  fome  principles  of  their  religion,  and 
their  natural  defires  of  liberty  ;  both  to  exempt 
themfelves  from  their  prefent  reftraints,  and  pre- 
vent after-rigours  :  wherefore  he  was  inclined  to 
that  charitable  connivence  and  Chriftian  Indul- 
gence^ which  often  difllpates  their  ftrength,  whom 
rougher  oppofition  fortifieth,  and  puts  the  op- 
prefled  parties  into  fuch  combinations  as  may 
moft  enable  them  to  get  a  full  revenge  on  thofe 
they  count  their  perfecutors  ;  who  are  commonly 
aflifted  by  that  vulgar  commiferation  which  at- 
tends all  that  are  faid  to  fuffer  for  religion  or 
liberty. 

To  conclude  this  :    four  things  Sir  Anthony 
St.  Leiger  was  eminent  for  : 

1.  That  there  was  none  more  grave  in  council 
than  he,  in  the  morning :  none  more  free  at  ta- 
ble, at  noon :  none  more  active  in  the  afternoon  : 
none  more  merry  at  night. 

2.  That  his  orders  were  made  but  flowly,  fo 
wary  he  was  ;    but  executed  quickly,  fo  refolute 
he  was  too. 

3.  That  he  contrived  all  his   defigns  fb  well 
beforehand,  that   in  the   courfe  of  affairs   they 
were  done  to  his  hand  ;  and  he  was  the  deputy 
that  made  no  noife. 

4.  That  as  the  fouldier  (finding  his  firft  ad^ 
million   to  Alexander  to  be  difficult)  danced  a- 
bout  the  court  in  an  antique   fafhion,  until  the 
ftrangenefs  of  the  mew  made  the  king  himfelf 
fpectator,  and  then  throwing  off  his  dilguife,  he 
faid,  &>,  thus  I  firft  arrive  at  the  notice  of  your 
Majefy  in  the  fafhion  of  a  fool>  but  can  do  you, 

fer* 
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fervice  in  the  place  of  a  wife  man,  if  you  pleafe  /0Hen. 
employ  me  :  fo  this  gentleman  came  to   court  a  *—•" v~ 
fwaggerer,  but  went  off  a  ftatefman.      All  pru- 
dence is  not  lodged  under  a  demure  look  and  an 
auflere  carriage  :  there  are  thofe  that  can  be  mer- 
ry and  wife  •,  whofe   fpirit  is  as  lively ',  as  their 
judgment  folid :  and   its  no   better  a  character 
of  a  wife  man,  than  it  was  a  definition  of  a  man 
which  Plato  made,  and  Diogenes,  by  mewing  a 
deplumed  cock,    derided,    that  he  is  a  living 
Creature  that  hath  two  feet>  i.  e.  a  grave,  ftaid    - 
carriage  ;  without  feathers,  i.  e.  a  nimble  fancy. 
His  onely  fault  was,  that  he  was  a  particular  in- 
ftance  of  that  general  rule,  *  §)ui  fauca  confide- 
rat  facile  pronunciat. 


Qbfervations    on    the   Life    of  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler. 


SIR  Ralph  Sadler  was  born  at  Hackney  inL!oy& 

Middlefex,  where  he  was  heir  to  a  fair  inhe- 
ritance, and  fervant  to  the  Lord  Cromwel,  and 
by  him  advanced  into  the  fervice  of  king  Henry 
the  VIII,  who  made  him  chief  fecretary  of  ftate. 
He  was  one  that  had  much  knowledg,  therefore 
much  employed  in  all,  but  elpecially  in  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Scots  affairs:  in  the  battle  oi 
Mufcleborow  he  ordered  and  brought  up  our 

fcat- 

*  Who  confiders  little,  feldom  hefitates  in  giving  Hs 
opinion. 
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Hen.  Scattered  troops,  inviting  them  to  fight  by  his 
u— v~w  own  example  -9  and  for  his  valour  was  made  f 
knight  banneret.  Queen  Elizabeth  made  him 
chancellour  of  the  dutchy.  During  his  laft  em- 
baflie  in  Scotland,  his  houfe  at  Standon  in  Hert- 
fo-dfhire  was  built  by  his  fleward  in  his  abfcence, 
far  greater  than  himfelf  defired,  fo  that  he  never 
joyed  therein ;  and  died  foon  after,  Anno  1587, 
in  the  80  year  of  his  age. 

King  Henry  underftood  two  things :  i.  A 
man  :  2.  A  dim  of  meat  j  and  was  feldom  de- 
ceived in  either :  for  a  man,  none  more  compleat 
than  fir  Ralph,  who  was  at  once  a  moft  exquifite 
writer,  and  a  moft  valiant  and  experienced  foul- 
dier;  qualifications  that  feicjom  meet,  (fo  great 
is  the  diftance  between  the  fword  and  the  pen, 
the  coat  of  mail  and  the  gown)  yet  divided  this 
man  and  his  time  ;  his  nights  being  devoted  to 
contemplation,  and  his  days  to  action.  Little 
WAS  his  bcdy,  but  great  his  foul  -9  the  more  vi- 
gorous, the  more  contracted.  Quick  and  clear 
were  his  thoughts,  fpeedy  and  refolute  his  per- 
formances. It  was  he  that  could  not  endure  the 
Spending  of  that  time  in  defigning  one  action, 
wfcich  might  perform  two ;  or  that  delay  in  per- 
forming two,  that  might  have  defigned  twenty. 
A  great  efate  he  got  honeftly,  a>nd  fpent  nobly  ^ 
knowing  that  Princes  honour  them  moft  that  have 
msft  ;  and  the  Pespk  them  onely  that  employ  moft  : 
a  prince  hath  more  reaion  to  fear  money  that  is 
fpent,  than  that  which  is  hoorded ;  becaufe  it  is 
eafer  for  ilibjects  to  oppofe  a  prince  by  applaufe 

than 

*  There  were  two  forts  of  thefe  knights,  the  lirft  made 
by  way  of  encouragement,  the  fecond  by  way  of  reward  : 
Sir  Ralph  was  of  the  fecond  foit,  and  ihe  lail  that  furvived 
of  that  fort. 
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by  armies.  Reward  (faid  fir  Ralph  when  Hen.  8. 
he  was  offered  a  fum  of  money)  Jho-uld  not  empty  v— -v-^j 
the  King's  Coffers  ;  neither  Jhould  Riches  be  the 
Pay  of  Worth,  which  are  meerjy  the  Wages  of 
Labour  :  he  that  gives  it,  embafeth  a  man  ;  he 
that  takes  it,  vilifieth  himfelf :  who  is  fo  moft 
rewarded,  is  leaft.  Since  honour  hath  loft  the 
Value  of  a  reward,  men  have  loft  the  Merit  of 
virtue,  a^id  both  become  mercenary ;  men  luft- 
ing  rather  after  the  wealth  that  buyeih^  than  after 
the  qualities  that  deferve  it. 

Two  things  he  obferved  broke  treaties  -,  Jea- 
loufie,  when  princes  are  fuccefsful  \  an$  Fear 
when  they  are  unfortunate.  Power  that  hath 
need  of  none,  makes  all  confederacies,  either 
when  it  is  /<?//,  or  when  it  feared,  or  when  it  is 
envied. 

Three  things  Cato  repented  of:  i .  That  he  went 
by  water  when  he  wight  go  by  land.  2 .  That  he 
trufted  a  Woman  with  a  fecret.  3.  That  he  loft 
Time.  Two  things  fir  Ralph  relented  for :  i . 
That  he  had  communicated  a  fecret  to  two.  2, 
That  he  had  loft  any  hour  of  the  morning,  between 
four  a  clock  and  ten. 

He  learned  in  king  Henry  the  eighth's  tlrnet 
as  CromweFs  inftrument,  what  he  muft  advife, 
(in  point  of  religion)  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
as  an  eminent  counfellour :  his  maxime  being 
this,  That  Zeal  was  the  Duty  of  a  private  Breqft, 
and  Mo-deration  the  Intereft  of  a  publick  State. 
The  proteftants  fir  Ralph's  confcience  would 
have  in  the  commencement  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
kept  in  hope  •,  the  papifts  his  prudence  would 
not  have  cafl  into  defpair.  It  was  a  maxime  at 
that  time  in  another  cafe,  That  France  Jlwuld  not 
prefume,  nor  Spain  be  defperate.  He 
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Hen.  8.  He  faw  the  intereft  of  this  flate  altered  fix 
txv"\J  times,  and  died  an  honeft  man  :  the  crown  put 
upon  four  heads,  yet  he  continued  a  faithful 
fubjedt :  religion  changed,  as  to  the  publick 
conftitution  of  it,  five  times,  yet  he  kept  the 
faith. 

A  Spartan  one  day  boafted  that  his  country- 
men had  been  often  buried  in  Athens  ;  the  Athe- 
nian replied,  But  we  are  moft  of  us  buried  at 
home.  So  great  was  fir  Ralph's  fuccefs  in  the 
northern  wars,  than  many  a  Scotchman  found 
his  grave  in  England  •,  fo  exact  his  conduct  and 
warinefs,  that  few  Englifh  men  had  theirs  in 
Scotland  ;  the  fame  ground  giving  them  their 
coffin,  that  did  their  cradle ;  and  their  birth 
that  did  their  death.  Our  knight's  two  incom- 
parable qualities  were  difcipline  and  intelligence; 
the  laft  difcovered  him  all  the  enemies  advan- 
tages, and  the  firfl  gave  them  none. 

His  two  main  defigns  were,  i.  An  Intereft  in 
his  prince,  by  fervice.  2.  An  alliance  with  the 
nobility  by  marriage :  upon  which  two  bottoms 
he  railed  himfelf  to  that  pitch  of  honour  and 
eftate,  that  time  could  not  wear  out,  nor  any  al- 
terations embezk  •,  he  bequeathing  to  his  wor- 
fhipful  poflerity  the  bleffing  of  heaven  upon  his 
integrity  -9  the  love  of  mankinde  for  his  worth  ; 
and  (as  Mr.  Fuller  faith)  a  pardon  granted  him 
when  he  attended  my  lord  Gromwel  at  Rome, 
for  the  fins  of  his  family  for  three  immediate  ge- 
nerations, (expiring  in  R.  Sadler  efquire,  lately 
dead.)  His  laft  negotiation  was  that  in  Scot- 
land, during  the  troubles  there  about  queen  Ma- 
ry :  fo  fearching  and  piercing  he  was,  that  no 
letter  or  advifo  pafTed,  whereof  he  had  not  a 

CO- 
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copy  ;  fo  civil  and  obliging,  that  there  was   no  Hen.  8. 
party  that  had  not  a  kindnefs  for  him  ;  fo  grave l 
and  folid,  that  he  was  prefent  at  all  counfels ;  fo 
clofe  and  induftrious,  that  his  hand  though  un- 
feen  was  in  every  motion  of  that  ftate  :  and   fo 
fuccefsful,  that  he  left  the  nobility   fo  divided 
that  they  could  not  defign  any  thing  upon  the 
king  *,  and  the  king  fo  weak,  that  he  could  not 
caft  off  the  queen  •,    and  all  ib  tottering,  that 
they  mufl  depend  on  queen  Elizabeth. 

Three  things  he  bequeathed  fuch  as  may  have 
the  honour  to  fucceed  him.  i .  All  letters  that 
concerned  him  fince  of  years,  filed:  2.  All  oc- 
currences, fince  he  was  capable  of  obfervation, 
regiftred.  3.  All  expences,  fince  he  lived  of 
himfelf,  booked.  Epaminondas  was  the  firft 
Grascian,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  was  one  of  the 
laft  Englifh-men. 


Obfervations   on   the   Life   of    Sir 
William   Paget. 


jg  I  R  William  Paget  was  born  in  the   city  of  Lloyd, 

London,  of  honefl  parents.  He  was  fo  able 
and  trufty  a  minifter  of  ftate,  that  he  was  privy 
counfellour  to  four  fuccefllve  princes :  he  was 
fecretary  to  king  Henry  the  eighth;  who  employ- 
ed him  embaflador  to  Charles  the  emperonr  and 
Francis  king  of  France.  King  Edward  the  fixth 
made  him  chancellour  of  the  dutchy,  comptrol- 
ler of  his  houfhold,  and  created  him  baron  of 

Beaude- 
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Hen.  $.  BeaudefeiT.     Queen  Mary  made  him  keeper  61 
the  privy-feal,  Queen  Elizabeth  highly  refpecledi 
him,  difpenfing  with  his  attendance  at  court,  in 
favour  to  his  great  age.     Duke  Dudley  in  thd' 
days  of  king  EdWard,  ignominioufly  took  from 
him  the  garter  of  the  order,  faying,  He  was  not-, 
Originally  qualified  for  the  fame :    but  this  was 
reftored  unto  him  by  Queen  Mary.     He  died 
very  oldj  Anno   1563.  and  was  buried  in  Lich- 
field.     His  education  was  better  than  his  birth, 
his    knowledg   higher   than  his   education :  his 
.  parts   above  his  knowledg,  and  his  experience' 
beyond   his  parts :  a  general  learning  furnifhed 
him  for  travel,  and  travel  feafoned  that  learning 
for  employment.     His  mailer-piece  was   an  in-* 
ward  obfervation   of  other  men,  and  an  exact" 
knowledge  of  himfelf.     His    addrefs  was  with 
ftate,  yet   infmuating:    his  difcourfe  free,    but 
weighed  •,  his  apprehenfion  quick,  but  ftaid :   his 
ready  and  prefent  mind  keeping  its  paufes   of 
thoughts  and  expreffions  even  with   the  occafion 
and  the  emergency :  neither  was  his  carriage  more 
ftiff  and  uncomprint  than  his  foul.    Gundamore 
could  not  fit  king  James  fo  well  as  fir  William 
did  Charles  the  fifth,  who  in  a  rapture  once 
cried,  He  deferred  to  B  E  a  King^  as  well  as  to 
REPRESENT  One:  and  one  day  as  he  came' 
to  court,  Yonder  is  the  Man  I  can  deny  nothing  to. 
Apollonius  coming   to   Vefpatian's  gate  be- 
times   in    the  morning,    and  finding*  him  up, 
faid,  Surely  this  Man  will  be  Emperour,  he  is  up'- 
fo  early..     This  flatefrnan  muft  needs  be  eminent, 
who  was  up  the  earliest  of  all  the  Englim  agents 
in  difcovering   affairs,    and   lateft  in  following 
thofe   difcoveries.     Three  forts  of  embaiTadors 

the 
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ithe  emperour  Charles  obferved  were  fent  him  Hen.  8. 
from  England  -,  the  firft  was  Wolfey,  whofe  great  i— -v-^ 
train  promifed  much,  as  his  great  clefign  did  no- 
thing :  the  fecond  was  Morifin,  who  promifed 
and  did  much  :  the  third  Paget,  who  promifed 
nothing,  and  did  all.  What  fcholars  obferved 
then  of  *  three  divines,  that  a  ftatefman  hath 
fet  down  of  our  three  agents  :  the  firft  was  words 
without  matter  •,  the  fecond  was  matter  without 
words  ;  the  third  was  words  and  matter.  Quick 
and  regular  were  his  difpatches,  when  Secretary* 
\  pleafing  all  with  his  proceedings,  even  when  he 
|  could  not  but  difpleafe  many  with  his  decifion. 
It  was  much  none  went  away  ever  fad  from  Au- 
guftus  an  emperour,  it  was  more  none  was  dif- 
miiTed  ever  in  difcontent  from  fir  William  Paget, 
a  fecretary  of  ftate.  The  king  was  not  happier 
in  his  abilities  to  ferve  him,  than  he  was  in  their 
dexterity  who  waited  upon  him  :  tfhefe  are  my 
eyes,  (faith  the  difcreet  man)  tbefe  are  my  right 
hands.  For  his  fervice  he  would  chufe  a  man 
before  a  fcholar,  a  'Traveller  before  a  Home-bred : 
Parts  he  preferred  in  his  office,  a  Prefence  in  his 
chamber  ;  Parts  and  Prefence  in  the  clofet. 

Beecher  was  king  Henry  the  eighth  his  map 
of  England,  (fo  well  fkilled  he  was  in  our  En- 
glifli  cuftoms,  trade,  improvements,   fituation, 
|  intereft  and  inclination)  Paget  was  his  Table  of 
i  Germany,  France,  and  Rome,  fo  exact  an  ac- 
|  count  could  he  give  of  their  fituation,   havens, 
forts,  pafTages,  proviiion,  policies,  revenue  and 
ftrength:     fecured  he   was    in    king    Henry's 
changeable  times,  by  his  foreign  travels  and  em- 
|  ployments.     Efcape  he  did  king  Edward's  refor- 
mation 
*  Caroloftadius.  Melanfthon,  Luther, 
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Hen.  S.mation  by  his  moderation  and  peaceablenels  : 
He  complied  with  queen  Mary's  zeal,  out  of 
confcience  ;  and  fubmitted  to  queen  Elizabeth's 
authority  out  of  duty  and  allegiance  :  being  one 
of  thofe  moderate  men  that  looked  upon  the 
proteftants  primitive  foundations  of  *  faith,  duty, 
and  devotion  as  fafe  :  and  on  the  papift's  fuper- 
ftructures,  as  not  damnable  :  Whole  life  was 
Grotius  and  Cafifander's  wifh,  an  accommoda- 
tion to  the  chriftian  World.  Privacy  is  the  fa- 
vourite's intereft,  and  concealment  his  care  :  fir 
William  wiihed  for  fuccefs  for  his  mailer's  fake, 
but  diffembled  it  for  his  own  :  He  is  the  man^ 
that  lofeth  neither  his  privacy,  nor  his  reputation. 
Quiet  was  his  temper,  though  noble  his  refolu- 
tion  :  Troublefome  is  a  witty  man  on  a  ftage,  as 
a  monkey  in  a  cupboard  of  glafs.  Placid,  fweet, 
and  compofed  is  the  prudent  man,  like  an  in- 
telligence in  the  heavens,  or  a  god  in  the  world. 
Up  he  went,  but  by  juft  degrees  :  that  if  down 
he  muft,  he  might  do  fo  with  the  fame  leafure 
and  fafety. 

When  he  had  managed  the  fecrets  and  nego- 
tiations of  Henry  the  eighth,  with  dexterity  and 
faithfulnefs  \  the  lands  of  king  Edward  the  fixth, 
with  fkill  and  improvement  -,  the  purfes  of  queen 
Mary  and  queen  Elizabeth,  with  good  hufbandry 
and  care  :  when  he  had  lived  enough  to  his 
Countries,  to  his  Sovereigns^  to  his  Friends,  and 
the  Publique  Good  ;  he  retired  to  live  to  Himfelf 
firft,  and  then  to  his  GOD. 


*  The  Creed,  the  Lord's   Prayer,  and  the  Command- 
ments. 
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CIR  Richard  Morifin  born  in  EfTex  (or  in  Ox- 
fordfhire*)  was  brought  up  f  at  Eaton,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Inns  of  Court.  He  was  fo  fkilful  in 
latine  and  greek,  and  in  the  common  and  civil 
law,  that  he  was  often  employed  embaffador  by 
king  Henry  the  VIII,  and  Edward  the  VI,  unto 
Charles  the  fifth  emperour,  and  other  princes  of 
Germany ;  which  he  difcharged  with  all  honefty 
and  ability.  After  the  death  of  king  Edward  the 
VI,  he  was  forced  to  fly  beyond  the  feas  •,  and 
returning  out  of  Italy,  died  at  Strafburgh,  on 
the  17.  of  March,  1556. 

Three  things  made  a  compleat  man  in  thcfe 
days :  i .  A  public  fchool,  where  their  fchool- 
fellows  genius's  inftruct  much  more  than  their 
fchool-mafters  pains-,  where  a  man  attains  at 
once  to  Learning^  Prudence^  and  a  Spirit :  2.  A 
comprehenfive  infight  into  tongues  and  fciences  ; 
by  the  firft  whereof  they  unlocked  Men,  and  by 
the  fecond  Things:  3.  Travel,  where  they  faw 
what  they  read,  and  made  that  a  folid  apprehen- 
fion  and  obfervation,  which  was  before  but  a 
fluid  notion  and  a  floating  imagination :  our 
knight  was  happy  in  all  three,  but  fo  compleat 
in  the  laft,  that  he  had  the  virtues  and  port  of 
I  a  German, 

*  Saith  fir  Richard  Baker. 

t  Per  celebriora  Anglorum  Gymnajia  artes  excoluit. 
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a  German,  as  if  he  had  been  a  native  of  that 
place  ;  and  loathed  the  vices,  as  if  he  had  never 
feen  it :  thereby  he  could  get  fo  far  within  that 
people,  that  he  faw  all  their  intrigues  •,  and  be 
yet  fd  referved,  that  they  could  fee  nothing.  The 
ablefl  German  divines  guided  his  conscience, 
and  the  greateft  ftatefmen  his  negotiation.  He 
kept  under  the  emperour  by  the  princes,  the 
French  by  the  emperour,  and  the  pope  by  them 
all.  So  much  fervice  did  the  good  knight  to 
king  Henry  the  eighth,  in  his  wife  Katharine's 
cafe ;  and  fo  much  the  whole  kingdom,  in  that 
of  religion  ;  that  he  equally  fled  queen  Mary's 
wrath,  and  her  religious  perfecutions.  His  ftrong 
parts  fet  off  his  comprehenfive  knowledge  •,  his 
refolute  fpirit,  his  parts  ;  and  his  prefence  and 
mode  all :  king  Henry  always  chufmg  an  em- 
bafTador  that  might  reprefent  his  perfon  as  well 
as  his  power  :  and  fir  Richard  had  his  Hogb  in 
Germany,  as  well  as  Henry  in  England. 

His  knack  was  his  forejight-,  which  made  that 
an  advifo  in  England,  which  was  hardly  a  known 
defign  there:  faying  ufually,  His  mafter  main- 
tained not  embajfadours  fo  much  to  write  Hiflories 
as  Prophecies.  The  Trojans  fent  to  condole 
with  Caefar  for  his  fon  that  was  dead  two  years 
ago  •,  he  thanked  them,  and  condoled  with  them 
for  Hector  that  was  {lain  as  many  hundred  years. 
Our  embaflador  in  France  advifeth  fir  Richard 
of  a  battel  fought  a  week  before,  and  he  in  an- 
fwer  makes  a  large  difcourfe  of  the  battel  of 
Spurs  fought  many  years  before ;  and  adds,  / 
and  you  are  not  here  to  tell  old  ftories. 

Two  things,  he  faid,  he  was  troubled  with, 
Envy  and  Malice  j  and  two  remedies  he  had 

againft 
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againft  them,  Patience  and  Refolution.  Always  Hen.  8. 
he  wheeled  with  the  firft  mover,  yet  he  had  pri-  u^v^^ 
vate  motions  of  his  own  :  fingular,  but  modeft  : 
fo  faithful  he  was,  that  he  would  declare  his 
opinion  ;  yet  fo  wary,  that  he  would  not  ftand  in 
it  againft  his  prince  -,  knowing,  that  if  he  did  it 
out  of  prudence,  he  rendered  the  prince's  abi- 
lity fufpected ;  if  out  of  his  own  fagacity,  it 
blemifhed  his  integrity;  both  equal  inconve- 
niencies,  to  intimate  the  m after  unable,  or  the 
fervant  corrupt. 

When  others  prefTed  for  an  over-ftricT:  refor- 
mation, this  gentleman  urged,  That  Diftempers 
in  the  Body  and  State  are  reduced  by  Phyjicians 
find  Politicians  not  to  what  they  Jhould  be^  but  to  what 
they  can  be  •,  freedom,  moderation,  and  impartia- 
lity are  the  beft  tempers  of  reforming  counfels 
and  endeavours  :  what  is  acted  fingularly  muft 
offend  more  than  it  pleafeth  -,  a  ftudy  to  gratify 
fome  men,  being  a  likely  way  to  injure  all :  the 
novelty  of  excefiive  and  immoderate  undertakings 
giving  not  fo  much  content  to  the  vulgar  of  a 
prefent  age,  as  the  mifchiefs  of  them  give  offenfe 
to  the  generations  of  future  times. 

And  Melancthon's  difcourfe  to  him  was  to  this 
purpofe  :  That  the  Reformation  of  hearts  Jhould  go 
before  that  of  Churches  •,  and  men  Jhould  try  that 
on  their  own  hearts  which  they  defign  upon  the 
Church  :  For  Deformities  within^  will  fo  on  betray 
the  Pretenders  of  publique  Reformation  to  fuch 
private  dejigns  as  muft  needs  hinder  the  publique 
Good.  It  would  be  an  eafie  matter  for  Favourites 
to  reform  King's  Palaces  (faith  Malvezzi)  if  it 
were  not  a  hard  thing  to  reform  their  own  houfes. 
I  2  One 


nded  fo 
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One  afked  him,  Why  his  EmbaJJie  tended 
much  more  to  preferve  his  Mafter's  Dominions, 
than  to  augment  them  ?  And  he  replyed  what  is 
fathered  on  Henry  the  fourth,  That  getting  is  a 
Chance,  but  keeping  is  a  Wit. 

After  a  long  refidence  abroad,  he  thought  of 
an  habitation  at  home  ;  which  he  no  fooner 
began  at  Cafhobery  in  Hertfordfhire,  but  king 
Edward  going  out  of  the  world,  the  good  knight 
was  forced  out  of  his  houfe  and  the  kingdom. 

He  was  the  firfl  that  faid,  Policy  is  not  the 
learning  of  feme  Rules,  but  the  Obfervation  of  Cir 
cumflances,  with  a  prefent  minde  in  all  junctures 
of  affairs  -?  which  (he  would  fay)  was  their 
happinefs  only,  that  had  good  memories :  for  when 
one  faid  he  had  feen  much,  heard  more,  and  read 
moft  :  Ton  were  (faid  he)  a  more  c  ample  at  man, 
could  you  fay,  I  remembered  as  much.  Secretary 
Walfmgham  would  fay,  My  Lord,  flay  a  little, 
and  we  ^Jhall  have  done  the  fooner :  Secretary  Cecil 
faid,  It  Jhall  never  be  faid  of  me,  That  I  will  defer 
till  to  morrow  what  I  can  do  to  day  :  And  fir 
Richard  Morifin,  Give  me  this  day,  and  take  the 
next  your  felf.  Noble  was  his  refolution,  when 
he  faid,  He  f corned  to  take  penfions  from  an  Em- 
perour  of  Germany,  fince  an  Emperour  of  Germany 
took  pay  of  the  King  of  England, 

His  ftature  was  fomething  tall,  and  procured 
him  reverence ;  his  temper  referved,  and  com- 
manding fecurity  to  his  perfon  and  his  bufmefs. 
He  that  knoweth  to  fpeak  well,  knoweth  alfo  where 
he  muft  hold  his  peace,  faid  the  old  Grecian  : 
tfhink  an  hour  before  you  fpeck,  and  a  day  before 
you  promife,  faid  this  Englifh  Roman.  With 

Ferdinand 
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the  emperour  he  prevailed  for  the  Hen.  8, 
pope's  afliftance,    and  with  Maximilian  for 
matter's  againft  the  French. 

Never  was  his  matter  Henry  fo  high,  as  to  fet 
him  above  treating  •,  nor  his  fovereign  Edward 
fo  low,  as  to  make  him  afraid  of  war  ;  although 
he  looked  upon  the  way  of  treaties,  as  a  retiring 
from  fighting  like  beafts,  to  arguing  like  men ; 
whole  ftrength  mould  be  more  in  their  under- 
ftandings,  than  in  their  limbs.  /  have  (faid  a 
great  prince)  greater  confidence  in  my  Reafon  than 
in  my  Sword ;  and  am  fo  refolded  to  yield  to  the 
firft,  that  I  thought  neither  myfelf  nor  others  Jhould 
ufe  the  fecond,  if  once  we  rightly  underftood  one 
another.  It's  humane  to  ufe  Reafon  rather  than 
Force,  and  Chriftian  to  feek  peace  and  enfue  it. 

Chriftian  was  his  Temper,  and  religious  his 
carriage  •,  fo  charitable,  that  he  relieved  the  con- 
feflbrs,  as  though  he  had  been  none  himfelf ; 
and  fo  conftant,  that  he  continued  his  fufferings, 
as  if  there  were  no  other.  Much  good  did  his 
countenance  do  the  exiles  in  the  courts  of  foreign 
princes  •,  and  more  his  authority  at  the  troubles 
of  Frankford,  where  his  motive  to  love,  was  the 
hatred  of  the  enemy. 


I  3  Qbfer* 
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Hen.  8. 


Obfervations  on  the  Life  of  Doff  or 
Nicholas  Wotton. 


Lloyd.  TW1  ICHOLAS  WOTTON,  fon  to  fir  Ro- 
JL^J  bert,  born  at  Bockton-malherb  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  (a  place  fo  named,  from  fome 
noxious  and  malignant  herbs  growing  therein) 
was  bred  in  Oxon,  doctor  of  the  civil  laws  ; 
and  was  the  firft  dean  of  the  two  metropolitan 
churches  of  Canterbury  and  York.  He  was 
privy-counfellour  to  four  fucceffive  fovereigns, 
viz. 

v.      V  Henry  the  VIII.  7      ~         CMary.        7 
KinS  1  Edward  the  VI.  I      ^^  1  Elizabeth.  J 

He  was  employed  thirteen  feveral  times  in 
embafiies  to  fprein  princes. 

Five  times  to  Charles  the  fifth  emperour. 

Once  to  Philip  his  fon,  king  of  Spain. 

Once  to  Francis  the  firft,  king  of  France. 

Once  to  Mary  queen  of  Hungary,  governefs 
of  the  Netherlands. 

Twice  to  William  Duke  of  Cleve. 

Once  to  renew  the  peace  between  England, 
France  and  Scotland,  anno  1 540. 

Again  to  the  fame  purpofe  at  Cambray,  anno 

1549- 
Once  fent  commiffioner  with  others  to  Eden- 

burgh  in  Scotland,  1560. 

He 
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He  refufed  the  archbifhoprick  of  Canterbury,  Hen.  8. 
>roferred  him  inthe  firft  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  i— v~-j 
Januaiy  26.  in  1566.  being  about  feventy 
of  age,  and  was  buried  ip  Canterbury. 
Juftinian  -  reduced  the  law  of  nations  to  one 
ty,  and  doctor  Wotton  comprehended  them 
in  one  foul :  publick  was  his  fpirit,  and  fuch  his 
thoughts :  that  profeffion  that  was  defigned  for 
the  fettlement  of  the  world's  commerce,  was 
now  confined  to  a  bimop's  court,  a  churchwar- 
den's oath,  or  a  rich  man's  will ;  when  this  ex- 
cellent perfon  firft  enlarged  it  as  far  as  the  fea, 
in  the  cafes  of  the  admiralty  ;  and  as  wide  as  the 
world,  in  the  negotiations  of  embaflle.  Others 
were  trufted  with  the  intereft  of  princes,  he  with 
that  of  nations.  He  that  faw  him,  would  think 
he  could  deny  nothing,  fo  modefl  fcholar-like 
his  looks !  He  that  heard  him  would  judge  he 
would  grant  nothing,  fo  undeniable  his  rfcafon  ! 
fo  irrefragable  his  arguments !  His  fp^ech  was 
as  ready  as  his  refolution  was  prefent.  His  ap- 
prehenfion  quick  and  clear :  his  method  exact : 
his  reading  vaft  and  indefatigable  :  his  memory 
(ftrong  as  to  things,  though  not  to  words)  tena- 
cious :  his  elocution  copious  and  flowing.  What 
fir  Henry  Wotton  faid  of  fir  Philip  Sidney,  I 
may  fay  of  Nicholas  Wotton,  That  he  was  the 
very  meafure  of  congruity.  What  that  counfellour 
writ  to  the  French  king  in  a  great  meet  (when 
he  required  his  advice)  that  our  doctor  advifed 
our  princes  in  feveral  difcourfes,  viz.  Mo- 
dus, a  mean.  Sir,  (faid  king  Henry  to  him, 
now  not  forty  years  old)  I  have  fent  a  Head  by 
Cromwel,  a  Purfe  by  Wolfey,  a  Sword  ly  Bran- 
I  4  don, 
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Hen.  8.  don,  and  I  muft  now  fend  the  Law  by  you,  to  treat 
*— v-^f  with  my  Enemies. 

Auguilus  lamented  for  Varus  his  death,  be- 
caufe  he  faid,  Now  I  have  none  in  my  Countrey  to 
tell  me  the  truth :  with  Wotton  went  off  that 
faithfulnefs  that  Peafants  have^  and  Princes  want : 
none  more  refolute  abroad,  none  more  bold  and 
down-right  at  home.  His  plain  dealing  faved 
king  Henry  ibme  treafure,  king  Edward  the 
north,  queen  Mary  Calice  for  a  while,  and  queen 
Elizabeth  her  faith  and  crown  :  a  virtue  that 
made  him  the  overfeer  of  moft  foreign  minifters 
afticns  abroad,  and  one  of  the  fixteen  executors 
of  king  Henry's  will  and  teflament  at  home. 
Gardiner  was  fly  and  clofe,  but  Wotton  prudent 
and  wife.  In  the  treaty  at  Calice  there  are  two 
things  remarkable  of  our  doctor,  i .  That  he  firft 
infifted  on  the  peace  with  France,  before  that 
of  Scotland.  2.  He  would  fay,  Rather  give 
away  Calice,  than  referve  a  Right  in  it  fifteen 
years  hence  :  for  never  was  the  inter  eft  of  any  i\-a* 
tion  fo  conftant,  as  to  keep  a  promife  half  fo  many 
years. 

Indeed  fir  William  Cecil's  reach  went  no  fur- 
ther for  a  layman,  than  doctor  Wotton  for  a 
churchman  :  therefore  they  two  were  pitched 
upon  for  the  management  of  the  intrigues  and 
affairs  of  Scotland. 

Many  envied  this  happy  man,  but  none  could 
be  without  him,  who  was  the  oracle  of  both 
laws  at  councils  ;  who  could  fum  up  the  merit 
of  any  caufe,  recollect  the  circumflances  of  any 
affair  •,  and  ftew  tables  of  trade,  commerce, 
fituations,  counfels,  revenue,  intereft,  &c.  the 
readieft  and  exacteft  of  any  in  England, 

But 
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But  all  thefe  qualifications  muft  die,  and  he  Hen.  8. 

with  them  :  leaving  it  as  his  advice, 

Firft,  To  Church -men:  To  under  ft  and  well  the 
Common  and  Canon-Law,  as  well  as  the  Divine ; 
by  the  fir/I  whereof,  they  might  underjtand  their 
right  •,  as  by  the  lecond,  they  informed  tlemjelves 
and  others  of  their  duty. 

Secondly,  To  State/men  :  Travel  and  HiJIory. 

Thirdly,  To  EmbaJJadors :  i.  A  good  Purfe : 
2.  A  noble  and  fober  Train :  3.  Conflant  corref- 
pondence  and  obfervation :  4  A  happy  medley  of 
Debonairnejs  and  Complacency,  Rejervednefs  and 
Gravity :  with,  the  firjt  he  had  taken  Princes,  and 
with  the  laft  State/men :  the  one  dif covers  other vr, 
while  the  other  conceals  you.  5.  Resolution:  I 
made  often  (faid  he,  as  if  I  would  Jight,  when  they 
knew  my  calling  allowed  me  onely  to  fpeak  :  6.  Ci- 
vility :  That  man  (faid  the  Prince  of  Orange)  is  a 
great  bargain,  who  is  bought  with  a  barefalutation. 

Fourthly,  To  Privy  -  Counf ellcur s :  that  excel- 
lent caution,  Always  to  fpeak  laft,  and  be  Mafters 
of  other  ftrength  before  they  difpiayed  their  own. 

This  was  that  rare  man  that  was  made  for  all 
bufmefs,  fo  dexterous !  this  was  he  that  was 
made  for  all  times,  fo  complying !  this  was  he 
who  lived  doctor  of  both  laws,  and  died  doctor 
of  both  gofpels  -,  the  prcteftant,  which  had  the 
ftatefman's  part  of  this  man  •,  and  the  popilh, 
which  had  the  chriftian.  Noah  *  had  two  faces 
becaufe  he  was  a  fon  of  the  old  world  before  the 
flood,  and  a  father  of  the  new  one  after:  Wotton 
fure  had  four  faiths,  who  was  a  favourite  in  king 
Henry's  days,  of  the  counfel  in  king  Edward's, 

of 
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Hen.  8.  of  the  juncto  in  queen  Mary's,  and  the  *  fe- 
cond  ftatefman  in  queen  Elizabeth's. 

With  thefe  two  things  of  this  perfon,  I  {hall 
conclude : 

i.  His  refufal  of  the  archbifhoprick  of  Can- 
terbury, which  argued  his  extraordinary  humi- 
lity or  warinefs. 

His  admifTion  of  doctor  Parker,  as  dean  of 
Canterbury,  to  that  fee  :  which  argueth  the  le- 
gality of  his  calling,  there  being  no  circumftance 
with  any  likelihood  omitted,  by  fo  exquifite  a 
civilian  as  doctor  Wotton  -,  or  forgotten,  by  fo 
great  an  antiquary  as  doctor  Parker. 


Qlfervations  on  the  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wriothdly,  the  firft 
Earl  of  Southampton. 


THOMAS  WRIOTHESLY  knight  of  the 
garter,  was  born  in  Barbican,  fon  to  Wil- 
liam Wriothefly  (defcended  from  an  heir  gene- 
ral of  the  antient  family  of  the  Dunfterviles) 
king  of  arms.  He  was  bred  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  as  it  appears  by  Mr.  Afcam's  letter 
unto  him,  writing  in  the  behalf  of  the  univer- 
fity, when  he  was  lord  chancellour. 


*  Cecil  was  the  firfl. 
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*  Quamobrem  Academia  cum  cmni  liter  arum  r^-Hen.  8. 
tione,  ad  teunum  confer  fa  (cui  uni  qiic.m 

aliis  fe  chariorem  intelligit)  partim  tibi  ut  alumna 
ruo,  cum  authoritate  imperat  :  partim,  ut  patrono 

demiffe  &  htimiliter  fupplicat,  &c. 
is  univerfity-learning  prepared  him  for  the 
and  his  indefatigable  ftudy  of  the  law  pro- 
ted  him  to  the  court;  where,  for  his  honour, 
was  created  baron  of  Tichbourn,  Jan.  i. 
1543.  and  for  his  profit,  the  next  year,  May  3. 
lord  chancellour;  a  place  he  difcharged  with 
more  applaufe  than  any  before  him,  and  with 
as  much  integrity  as  any  fmce  him :  Force  (he 
faid)  awed)  but  juftice  governed  the  world. 

It  is  given  to  that  family  to  be  generous  and 
refolute  :  this  incomparable  perfon  was  under  a 
cloud  in  king  Edward's  time,  for  being  a  rigidly- 
confcientious  papift ;  and  his  great  grandchild 
fuffered  in  king  Charles  his  time,  for  being  a 
fincerely  honefl  proteftant :  yet  fo  reverenced 
was  the  firft  of  this  family  by  his  adverfaries, 
that  he  was  made  earl  of  Southampton ;  and  fo 
honoured  was  the  other  by*  his  enemies,  that  they 
courted  him  to  their  party.  Integrity  hath  a 
majefty  in  its  full,  and  a  glory  in  its  loweft  eftate  ; 
that  is,  always  feared,  though  not  always  loved. 
No  nobleman  underftood  the  roman  religion 
better  than  the  firft  earl  of  Southampton ;  and 
none  the  proteftant  better  than  the  laft,  the  right 
honourable  and  truly  excellent  Thomas  earl  of 
Southampton,  and  treafurer  of  England. 

His 

*  Wherefore  the  Univerfity  with  the   higheft  regard  to 
Litterature,  having  caft  her  eyes  on  you  only,  (to  whom 
alone  fhe   thinks  herfelf  iearer  than  to   all  others)  com- 
mands you  partly  with  an   authority  as   her  pupil,    partly 
fubmiffively  and  numbly  intreats  you  as  her  beft  Patron. 
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Hen.  $.     His  court,  he  faid,  gave  law  to  the  kingdom  ; 

u~v~*J  his  conflant  and  exad  rules,  to  the  court  ; 
and  his  confcience  guided  by  the  law  of  the 
kingdom,  to  his  rules.  Affable  and  acceptable 
he  was,  as  More  •,  quick  and  ready,  as  Wolfey ; 
incorrupt  as  Egerton ;  apprehenfive  and  know- 
ing, as  Bacon.  Twice  were  all  cafes  depending 
in  chancery  difpatched  •,  in  fir  Thomas  Wrio- 
thefly's  time,  1538.  and  in  fir  Thomas  More's 
1532.  Truly  did  he  judge  intraCancellos,  de- 
ciding cafes  with  that  uprightnefs,  that  he  wifhed 
a  window  to  his  actions,  yea  and  his  heart  too. 
King  Philip  was  not  at  leafure  to  hear  a  poor 
woman's  caufe  •,  T'to,  faid  me,  ceafe  to  be  King. 
My  lord  over-hearing  a  fervant  putting  off  a  pe- 
titioner, becaufe  his  matter  was  not  at  leafure, 
takes  him  up  roundly,  and  replies,  You  bad  as 
good  fay  I  am  not  at  leafure  to  be  Lord  Chancellour* 
Two  things  he  would  not  have  his  fervants  gain, 
by,  his  livings  and  his  decrees-,  the  firft,  he  faid, 
were  God's,  the  fecond  the  king's,  (whom  every 
man,  he  faid,  fold,  that  fold  juilice:)  1*0  heneft 
men^  your  places,  faid  he,  are  enough ;  to  Knaves 
too  much.  Every  week  he  had  a  fchedule  of  his 
own  accounts,  and  every  month  of  his  fervants. 
Cato's  greateft  treafure  was  his  account-book  of 
Sicily  -,  and  my  lord  of  Southampton's  was  his 
table  of  the  chancellour's  place.  A  great  eftate 
was  conferred  upon  him,  which  he  took  not 
in  his  own  name,  to  avoid  the  odium  of  fa- 
criledge  ;  as  great  an  inheritance  he  bought,  but 
in  others  names,  to  efcape  the  malice  of  envy. 

He  loved  a  bifhop,  he  faid,  to  fatisfie  his  con- 
icience  •,  a  lawyer,  to  guide  his  judgment ;  a 
good  family,  to  keep  up  his  intereft  ^  and  an 
tiniverfity,  to  preferve  his  name.  Full 
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Full   of  years  and  worth,  he  died  1550.  at  Hen.  8 
Lincoln-place,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Andrew's 
church  in  Holborn,  where  his  pofterity  have  a 
diocefe  for  their  parifh,  and  a  court  for  their  ha- 
bitation. 


\bfervatlons  on  the  Life  of  Sir 
John  Fitz-James. 

JOHN  FITZ-JAMES    knight,  was  born  atLloy<L 
Redlinch  in  Somerfetfhire,    of  right  antient 
and  worthy  parentage,  bred  in  the  fludy  of  our 
municipal  laws ;  wherein  he  proved  fo  great  a 
proficient,  that  by  king  Henry  the  eighth  he  was 
advanced  to  be  chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench. 
There  needs  no  more  to  be  faid  of  his  merit, 
fave  that  king  Henry  the  eighth  preferred  him ; 
who  never  ufed  either  dunce  or  drone  in  church 
or  flate,  but  men  of  ability  and   activity.     He 
fat  thirteen  years  in  his  place,  demeaning  himfelf 
fo,  that  he  lived  and  died  in  the  king's  favour. 
He  fat  one   of  the  affiftants  when  fir  Thomas 
More  was  arraigned  for  refufing  the  oath  of  fu- 
premacy,  and  was  fhrewdly  put  to  it,  to  fave  his 
I  own  confcience,  and  not  incur  the   king's  di£ 
pleafure :  for  chancellour  Audley,  fupreme  judg 
in  that  place,  (being  loath  that  the  whole  bur- 
then  of  More's  condemnation  mould  lie  on  his 
:  moulders  alone)  openly  in  the  court  afked  the 
|  advice  of  the  lord  chief  juftice  Fitz-James,  whe- 
|  ther  the  jndictment  were  fufficient  or   no  ?  to 

whom 
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Hen.  8.  whom  our  judge  warily  returned,  My  Lords  all 
by  St.  Gillian,  (which  was  ever  his  oath)  1  muft 
*  needs  confefs,  ^hat  If  the  AR  of  Parliament  It 
not  unlawful^  then  the  indiblment  is  not  in  my  con- 
Jcience  fufficient. 

He  died  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  king  Henry 
the  eighth  •,  and  although  now  there  be  none  left 
at  Redlinch  of  his  name  and  family,  they  flourifh 
Hill  at  Lewfon  in  Dorfetmire,  defcended  from 
Alured  Fitz- James  brother  to  this  judge,  and 
to  Richard  bifhop  of  London. 

¥he  two  main  'principles  that  guide  humane  "Na- 
ture (faith  judge  Dodderidge)  are  Conference  and 
Law :  Ey  the  former  we  are  obliged  in  reference 
to  another  world,  by  the  later  in  relation  to  this. 
Priefts  and  judges  are  the  difpenfers  of  thefe 
principles :  no  prince  more  unhappy  in  his  priefts 
than  king  Henry  (whofe  unhappinefs  it  was, 
that  all  the  juggle,  prevarication,  and  impofture 
of  his  time  was  in  the  pulpit,)  none  more  happy 
in  his  judges,  (to  whofe  reafon  his  people  were 
more  willing  to  fubmit,  than  they  were  to  hear- 
ken to  his  clergy's  inftru&ion)  among  whom 
none  more  renowned  than  fir  John  Fitz-James, 
who  was  fo  fearful  of  the  very  lhadow  and  ap- 
pearance of  corruption,  that  it  coft  his  chief  clerk 
his  place  but  for  taking  a  tankard,  after  a  fignal 
caufe  of  1500!.  a  year,  wherein  he  had  been 
ferviceable,  though  not  as  a  bribe,  but  as  a  ci- 
vility. Caefar  would  have  his  wife  without  fuf- 
picion  of  lewdnefs,  and  Fitz-James  his  fervants 
without  the  appearance  of  corruption.  What 
was  law  alwayes,  was  then  a  refolution,  Neither 

to 
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to  deny  ,  nor  defer  ,  nor  fell  juftice.  When  our  Hen.  8. 
judge  came  upon  the  bench,  he  knew  no  more  <-—  v-^ 
then  Melchijedech  or  Zm,  father  or  mother, 
neither  friend  nor  intereft  :  for  when  his  coufin 
urged  for  a  kindnefs,  Come  to  my  Houfe  (faith  the 
judge)  I  will  deny  you  nothing  ;  come  to  the  King's 
Court  and  I  muft  do  you  juftice  :  and  when  the  attor- 
ney-general befpake  his  favour  in  a  publick 
caufe,  Trouble  not  your  felf  (faid  he)  Pie  do  the 
King  right  :  the  king  is  caft,  the  attorney  expo- 
ftulates  ;  the  judge  fatisfieth  him  That  he  could 
not  do  his  Maje/ly  Right  ,  //  be  had  not  done  juftice. 
His  prudence  fo  tempered  his  zeal  for  his  fo- 
vereign,  that  he  over-ilrained  not  the  prerogative 
to  bring  in  fears  and  jealoufies  of  tyranny  on  the 
one  hand  ;  and  his  integrity  fo  balanced  his  po- 
pularity, that  he  never  deprefled  it  to  broach 
bold  opinions  and  attempts  of  liberty,  on  the 
other  :  complying  with  none  of  thofe  humours 
that  an  imaginary  dread  of  oppreflion,  or  a  dan- 
gerous prefumption  of  freedom  may  tranfport  to 
irregular  exceiTes  either  for  the  one,  or  againft 
the  other. 

As  his  majefly  was  fecured  by  his  loyalty,  fo 
his  fubjects  were  by  his  patience,  a  virtue  he 
I  carried  with  him  to  the  bench,  to  attend  each 
i  circumftance  of  an  evidence,  each  allegation  of 
;  a  plea,  each  plea  in  a  caufe  ;  hearing  what  was 
I  impertinent*  and  obferving  what  was  proper.  His 
juiual  faying,  (as  fergeant  Mandevil  reports  it) 
;;  being,  We  muft  have  two  fouls,  as  two  Jieves^ 
I  one  for  the  Bran^  the  other  for  the  flour  ;  the  one 
\for  the  Grofs  of  a  Dijcourfe,  the  other  for  the 


The  fame  day  that  there  was  no  caufe  to  be 
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Hen.  8.  tried   in  the  Chancery  in   fir  Thomas   Mo 

time,  there  were  but  three  in  the  king's  bench, 
in  fir  John  Fitz-James  his  time-,  the  reafon 
whereof  fome  imagine  was  cardinal  Wolfey's  ex- 
traordinary power  that  engroifed  all  caufes  to  his 
legantine  court  •,)  others  know  it  was  the  judges 
integrity,  who  was  too  hcneft  to  allow  ^  as  that 
age  was  too  plain  to  contrive^  delays  and  ob- 
ftruclions. 

Lewis  the  eleventh  of  France  would  fay, 
when  he  was  advifed  to  take  revenge  of  thofe 
that  had  affronted  him  before  he  came  to  the 
crown,  That  it  became  not  tbe  King  of  France 
to  revenge  the  Injuries  done  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.. 
A  perfon  that  had  notorioufly  wronged  fir  John 
when  a  templer,  in  the  cafe  of  his  chamber,  was 
to  be  tried  before  him  for  his  whole  eftate  when 
a  judge-,  the  adverfaries  among  other  Ihifts 
made  ufe  of  this  old  quarrel ;  whereupon  fir 
John  faid,  It  doth  not  become  a  'Judge  upon  the 
Bench  to  revenge  a  wrong  done  in  his  Lh  amber. 

Two  things  upheld  him  in  thofe  boyfterious 
times:  i.  Silence,  2.  Patience:  both  wary  vir^ 
tues  that  feldom  endanger  their  owner,  or  dif- 
pleafe  their  fuperiours.  The  people  of  thofe 
times  would  live  and  die  with  the  pope  and  coun- 
cil ;  and  this  judge,  with  the  king  and  the  par- 
liament :  the  grand  article  of  his  faith  was,  1 
believe  as  the  Church  believes  :  and  the  great  rule 
of  his  practice  was,  I  will  live  as  the  Law  direffs. 

He  was  a  tried  man,  whofe  faith  and  honour 
was  above  his  life  and  fortune ;  whofe  geneiofity 
was  above  that  firft  temptation  of  Money^  as  his 
fpirit  was  above  the  fecond  of  Danger:  no  fear 
here  of  delivering  up  priviledges  to  day,  for 

fear 
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fear  of  the  king  •,  or  prerogative  to  morrow,  for  Hen.  8 
fear  of  the  fubjeft  :  no,  an  unbiafs'd  temper  be- 
tween  both,  make  up  this  honeft  man ;  who 
came  on  to  preferment  with  great  expectations, 
'and  went  off  with  great  applaufe:  being  one  of 
the  three  men  of  whom  it  is  faid,  That  be- 
caufe  they  never  f  leafed  their  Mafter  in  doing 
any  thing  unworthy ,  they  never  difpleafed  him  in 
doing  any  thing  that  is  juft.  When  bafe  com- 
pliance goeth  off  with  the  contempt  of  thofe  it 
hath  humoured,  a  noble  refolution  comes  off 

with   the   reverence   of    thofe   it   hath   difcon- 

, 
tented. 
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SI  R  William  Molineux  junior,  defcendent  Lloyd, 
from  fir  William  Molineux  knight,  of  Sef- 
ton  in  Lancashire,  flourifhed  under  king  Henry 
the  eighth,  being  a  man  of  great  command  in 
Lancashire  ;  bringing  the  confiderable  ftrength 
thereof  to  the  feafonable  fuccour  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  with  whom  he  performed  fignal 
fervice  in  Flodden-Field.  The  image  of  whofe 
mind  he  was  as  well  as  the  portrait  of  his  bo- 
dy. Peculiar  was  our  knight  for  nobly  for- 
giving his  enemies  if  reconcilable ;  and  refufing 
ignobly  to  be  revenged  of  them,  though  obfti- 
nate :  for  honeftly  would  he  betray  the  villanies 
of  them,  that  dilhoneftly  offered  to  betray  them 
K  to 
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to  him  •,  as  Fabricius  delivered  up  to  Pyrrhus, 
though  a  fworn  enemy,  the  phyfician  that  would 
have  poifoned  him-,  Lewis  the  nth,  difcovered 
to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  though  his  mortal 
foe,  the  confpiracy  that  would  have  ruined  him  ; 
and  queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  with  king 
Philip  of  Spain,  gave  Henry  the  great  of 
France,  (when  friends  with  neither  of  them) 
notice  of  two  plots  upon  his  perfon,  that  would 
have  ruined  him. 

It  is  confefled  on  all  fides  that  the  Scots  loft 
the  day,  by  riot  keeping  their  ranks,  but  not 
agreed  on  the  caufe  thereof.  Buchanan  (who 
commonly  makes  the  too  much  courage  of  his 
country-men,  the  caufe  of  their  being  conque- 
red) imputes  it  to  their  indifcrete  purfuing  of  the 
Englifh  routed  at  the  firft  :  others  fay,  they  did 
not  break  their  ranks,  but  were  broken,  unable 
to  endure  the  Lancafhire  archers,  and  fo  forced 
to  funder  themfelves.  In  this  battle  the  Scottifh 
king  and  chiefefl  gentry  were  flain,  the  Englifh 
lofing  fcarce  any  ;  the  Scots  fcarce  any  but  of 
prime  note.  The  king  afterward  wrote  his  gra- 
tulatory  letter  to  fir  William  Molineux,  in  form 
following. 

CT*  Rufty  and  Well-Beloved^  We  greet  you  well: 
And  underftand  as  well  by  the  Report  of  Our 
Right  ^rujly  Coufin  and  Counfellour^  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk^  as  otherwife,  what  acceptable  fervice  you 
amongft  Others  lately  did  Us  by  your  valiant  To- 
war  dnefs  in  the  affifting  of  Our  faid  Coufin  againft 
Our  Enemy  ^  late  King  of  Scots ;  and  how  coura- 
gioufly  you^  as  a  very  hearty  loving  Servant  acquit- 
ted your  felf  for  the  overthrow  of  the  faid  late 
King,  and  diftrejffing  of  his  Malice  and  Power ,  to 

Our 
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great  Honour •,  and  the  advancing  of  your  no  Hen.  8. 
little  Fame  and  Praife ;  for  which  We  have  good  v-~v^ 
caufe  to  favour  and  thank  you,  and  fo  We  full 
heartily  do  ;    and  ajfured  may  you  be,  that  We 
Jhall  in  fuch  effettual  wife  remember  your  faid  fer- 
vice  in  any  your  reafonable  purfuits,  as  you  Jhall 
have  caufe  to  think  the  fame  right  well  employed  to 
Our  comfort  and  weal  hereafter.     Given  under  Our 
Signet l,  at  Our  Caflle  at  Windfor,  the  feven  and 
twentieth  of  November. 

It  appears  by  our  author,  that  the  like  letters, 
mutatis  mutandis,    were  fent  unto  fir   Edward 
i  Stanley,  and  fome  other  men  of  principal  note 
in  Lancafhire  and  Chefhire. 

There  is  more  in  the  education  than  the  birth 
(though  that  be  noble  too)  of  this  gentleman : 
much  generous  blood  fparkled  in  his  veins, 
more  arts  and  fciences  thronged  in  his  foul :  a 
learned  prince  brought  up  a  learned  gentry,  th^ 
moft  hopeful  of  whom  think  themfelves  as  much 
obliged  to  imitate  his  virtues,  as  the  moft  dege- 
nerate were  inclined  to  praclife  his  vices.  Four 
excellent  artifts  were  at  once  entertained  in  his 
father's  houfe : 

1.  A  compleat  grammarian    and    linguift, 
Parker. 

2.  An  exact    mathematician  and  hiftoriao, 
Calvius. 

3.  A  fkilful  mufitian,  Palleviceno. 

4.  An  active  dancing-mafter  and  fouldier. 
The  latine  tongue  then  wearing  out  its  barba- 

rifm,  he  fpake  and  writ  elegantly:  Cicero's 
works  he  kenned  particularly :  Plutarch's  lives 
and  morals  (that  book  which,  as  Gaza  faid, 
would  furnilh  the  world,  if  learning  were  loft) 
K  2  he 
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Hen.  8.  He  epitomized  punctually  :  the  aftive  and  prafti- 
cal  part  of  geometry,  he  iluciied  intently.    And, 
as  the  complaifance  of  his  nature  and  fweetnefs 
of  his  temper,  he  added  to  thefe  feverer  ftudies, 
thofe  more  airy  of  mufick,  poetry,  and  heraldry. 
*  Si  ad  naturam  eximiam  erudltio  accefferit  turn 
demum  fingulare  quoddam  exiftere  folet.      This  no- 
ble nature,  advanced  by  this  heroick  education, 
muft  needs  do  wonders,  as  it  did  :  firft,  in  the 
univerfity  :  where  his  company  was  choice,  his 
carriage  even  and  ftaicl,    his  time  exaft  y  ob- 
ferved  and  prudently  fpent ;  fecondly,  abroad: 
where  his  converfe  was  wary,  his  conduct  noble 
and  plaufible,  his  obfervations  and  exercifes  man- 
like and  knowing :  thirdly  at  court :  where  his 
prefence   was  graceful,  his  difcourfe   folid,  di- 
gifted,  diftin6t,  and  clear;  much  improved  by 
reading,  more  by  travelling,  moft  by  conference 
\vith  thofe  that   fpeak  well:    fourthly,    in  the 
country  :  where  his  hofpitallity  was  renowned, 
his  equity  and  prudence  beloved,  and  his  intereft 
large  and  commanding.     None  pleafed  the  king 
at  court  more,  fuch  his  learning  to  fatisfie  him, 
fuch  his  debonairnefs  to  delight   him  •,  (for   as 
cardinal  Wolfey,  fo  fir  William  Molineux  got  in 
with  king  Henry  the  eighth  by  a  difcour'e  out 
of  Aquinas  in   the   morning,    and  a   dance   at 
night.)  none  ferved  him  better  in  the  country  : 
fuch   his  obligations  upon  tenants  and  neigh- 
bours, that   he  had  fix   thoufand  men  at  com- 
mand :  fuch  his  prudence  and  juftice,  that  there 
were  more  differences  ended  in  his  parlour,  than 
in  Weftminfter-Hall:  fuch  his  care  and  watch- 

fulnefs, 

*  If  a  polite  education  has  been  added  to  a  refined  ge- 
nius, then  fomething  extraordinary  generally  comes  forth. 
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1  fulnefs,  that  no  treafon  ftirred,  but  his  agents  dif-  Hen.  8. 
covered,  and  the  militia  was  at  an  hour's  warning  <-»-v~«J 
to   fupprefs  it :  the  idea  of  the  Englifh  gentle* 
man  !  in  favour  at  court !  in  repute  in  the  coun- 
try !  at  once  loved  and  feared  ! 

Four  things  he  took  fpecial  care  of :  i.  That  the 
poor  might  have  their  flated  alms.  2.  That  the 
priefls  might  enjoy  their  known  dues.  And  3. 
That  his  tenant  might  be  fo  well  ufed,  that  he 
might  thrive  ;  and  but  fo  well,  that  he  fhould  not 
be  idle.  4.  That  every  body  fhould  be  employ- 

j  ed :  faying,  He  had  rather  they  fhould  be  bufie, 
though  doing  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  at  the  charge 
of  his  Purfe  ;  than  that  they  Jhould  be  idle,  doing 
nothing  at  all,  at  the  charge  of  their  oivn  pretious 
time.  In  a  word,  he  lived  in  all  capacities  a  pub- 
lick  good,  and  died  a  common  lofs  :  leaving  in 
his  family  that  belt  legacy,  a  good  example  ;  and 
his  country  that  lading  monument,  a  good  name, 
for  two  things  that  he  hated  ;  i .  Depopulating 
inclofures :  2.  Unworthy  inhancements  of  rents: 
for  he  died  with  this  advice  to  his  fon,  Let  the 
Underwoods  grow.  The  tenants  are  the  fupports 
of  a  family,  and  the  commonalty  are  the  ftrength 
of  the  kingdom.  Improve  thriftily,  but  force 
not  violently  either  your  Bounds  or  Rents  above 
ycur  fore-Fathers.  His  popularity  never  failed 
of  being  caLed  to  the  parliament,  nor  his  activity 
of  being  ufeful  there:  none  underftood  better 
how  to  move,  to  prefs,  to  quit,  to  divert,  to  ef- 
cape,  to  watch  and  mould  a  bufmefs :  none 
knew  better  the  confederacy  of  contrivers,Tpea- 
kers,  fticklers,  dividers,  moderators,  and  the 
/  and  TVb-men,  their  method  and  correfpondence : 
none  more  patient  and  induftrious,  when  a  lower 
K  3  faction 
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Hen.  8.fa&ion  was  firmer  in  conjun&ion,  and  a  few  that 
*— • v—'  were  ftifF,  tired  out  many  more  moderate.  He 
had  no  eafinefs  to  be  impofed  upon,  no  weaknefs 
to  be  deluded,  no  low  intereft  to  be  corrupted  by 
fond  hopes  or  fair  promifes  of  preferment,  to 
wave  the  very  pinch  of  a  dilpute ;  no  pleafure  or 
vanity  to  be  debauched,  while  the  vigilant  faction 
fteals  a  vote  worth  a  kingdom  ;  no  floath  nor  ne- 
glect, to  be  furprized ;  no  vanity  of  difcourfe, 
to  lofe  his  matter,  no  partiallity  to  be  biafTed,  no 
difcontent  to  fatisfie,  no  paffion  to  mifguide :  as 
one  that  bated  nothing,  but  what  was  difhoneft ; 
feared  nothing,  but  what  was  ignoble  ;  and  loved 
nothing,  but  was  juft  and  honourable  :  having  a 
care  of  his  virtue,  as  lying  in  his  power,  but  not 
of  fortune,  as  lying  in  the  power  of  fuperiours, 
from  whom  he  could  only  by  deferving  com- 
mand a  favour ;  he  being  of  Plato's  opinion, 
that  a  man's  mind  is  the  Chariot;  Reafon  the 
Coach-man  :  Affections  the  Horfes ;  defire  of  Ho- 
nour the  Wbips  \  both  exciting  to  goe  forward,  and 
owing  to  be  exaff :  Honour  always  keeping  up  cu- 
rioufly  the  honoured  perfon  in  an  heighth  of  aftion* 
tbat  keeps  an  even  pace  with  admiration ;  wen- 
nefs  and  conftancy  being  the  Crown  of  Virtue. 


Cbfer* 
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HI  S   judgement  in  parliament   broughtLloyd. 
him  to  the  notice,  and  his  activity  and 
proweffe  in  the  wars  recommended  him  to  the 
fervice  of  king  Henry.     The  bifhops  pleaded  for 
the  catholique  religion,  the  people  for  a  refor- 
mation ;    fir  William  offered  his  opinion  for  a 
mean  between  both  ;    That  fince  it  was  unreafo- 
nable  to  tie  up  Mankind  in  blind  obedience  one  to- 
ward another ',  and  impojfible  to  run  through  all 
Difficulties  and  Contr over/its  our  own  f elves,  (fo 
much  'Time  and  Money  muft  be  fpent  in  fuch  an 
Undertaking^  fo  many  Languages  learned,  fo  many 
Authors  read,  fo  many  Ages  looked  into,  fo  many 
Faiths  examined,  fo  many  Expojitors  conferred,  fo 
many  Contradictions  reconciled,  fo  many  Countries 
travelled,  for  any  conjiderable  fatisfaftion)  to  be- 
lieve all,  is  inconfiftent  -,  to  negleft  all,  is  impious : 
There  remains  no  other  way  for  the  Laicks,  but  to 
recollecl  and  ftick  to  the  moft  Common,  Authentick 
and  Univerfal  Truths,  tending  to  Virtue  and  God- 
linefs ;  apart  from  what  is  doubtful  and  contro- 
verted, and  tending  only  to  ftrife  and  perplexity; 
and  by  thefe  to  live  our  felves,  and  examine  all 
other  pretenftons  whatever  ;  there  being  no  part  of 
Religion  but  what  hatb  Virtue  and  Grace  as  its 
Foundation  and  Dejign :  A  way  .  that  would  keep 
men  from  Atheifm*  under  a  fenfe  of  Religion :  from 
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Hen.  8.  endlefs  controverftes,  in  the  folid  practice  of  Fir- 
tue ;  from  fatal  Divi/ions,  in  peace  and  concord. 
Let  us  (faid  be)  eftablijh  and  fix  thefe  Catholique 
and  Univerfal  Notions,  and  they  will  fettle  our 
Souls,  and  not  hinder  us  to  believe  whatfoever  is 
faithfully  taught  by  the  Church,  orfubmit  to  what  is 
authoritatively  enjoyned  by  the  State.  So  that  whe- 
ther the  Eaftern,  Weftern,  Northern,  or  Southern 
^Teachers,  &c.  and  particularly  whether  my  Lord 
of  Rochefter,  or  Luther,  &c.  be  in  the  Right,  we 
Laicks  may  fo  build  upon  thofe  Catholicks  and  in- 
falliable  Guards  of  Religion,  as  whatfoever  fuper- 
JlrucJures  of  Faith  be  raifed,  thefe  Foundations  may 
fupport  them. 

This  difcourfe  opened  a  door  to  the  reforma- 
tion intended,  and  fhut  out  all  thofe  prejudices 
it  might  lie  under  from  the  itate,  and  religion  of 
fore-fathers,  &c. 

Hereupon  fir  William  is  invited  to  court  •,  and 
when  the  air  and  foftnef?  of  that  place  fuited  not 
his  more  fevere  and  ftirring  temper,  he  is  pro- 
moted to  authority  firfl  by  land,  and  then  by 
fea  ;  where  none  was  more  watchful  in  the  wars 
between  Us  and  France,  none  fo  aftive  in  thofe 
between  Us  and  Scotland^:  with  thirty-fix  fhips 
he  gave  law  to  the  narrow  feas,  as  Poynz  with 
forty  more  did  to  the  main :  there  was  not  a  fer- 
viceable  man  belonging  to  him,  but  he  knew  by 
name  -9  it  being  his  rule,  That  none  fought  well, 
lut  thofe  that  did  it  for  a  fortune. 

While  he  watched  the  coaft  of  France,  he  dif- 
covered  twelve  French  fhips,  in  which  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Glafco,  and  divers  others  of  quality 
were,  (whom  the  duke  of  Albany  had  fent  be- 
fore 
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'fore  him  into  Scotland;)  thefe  he  chafed  to  a  Hen.  8. 
fhipwrack :  and  leaving  a  fquadron  to  fhut  up 
the  French  havens,  went  along  the  French 
coafts,  landing  in  divers  places,  wafting  the 
country,  till  at  laft  he  came  to  Treport,  a  town 
ftrongly  fituated,  and  garrifoned  with  three  thou- 
fand  men,  which  yet  he  took ;  and  finding  it  not 
his  intereft  to  dwell  there,  pillaged  and  burned 
it,  going  off  with  fuccefs  and  glory  :  infomuch 
that  king  Henry  joined  him  with  the  bifhop  of 
Bath  in  the  commifTion  for  the  treaty  at  Paris  ; 
where  fuch  articles  were  agreed  on  touching  a 
marriage  with  the  princefs  Mary,  and  the  joynt 
embaflie  to  the  emperour,  as  fpake  fir  William 
as  well  feen  in  the  ftate  of  Europe,  as  any  par- 
ticular perfon  in  the  feven  kingdoms  of  it  : 
whereof  one  was,  That  they  Jhould  unite  by  all 
the  ties  of  alliance,  friendflrip  and  Intereft,  againfl. 
the  growing  power  of  Auflria,  fo  far  as  that  there 
Jhould  be  no  league,  correfpondence,  war  or  peace* 
wherein  they  both  Jhould  not  be  concerned. 

From  his  forein  negotiations  he  returns  to  his 
home-fervices :  and  the  next  view  we  have  of 
him  is  in  the  parliament,  bringing  up  with  fir 
Anthony  Fitz-Herbert,  a  bill  againft  the  cardi- 
nal ;  who  wifhed  then,  as  Philip  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy did,  that  with  Alexander  he  had  died 
young. 

.1  For  encroaching  upon  his  f over  eigrfs  power  by 
his  kgantine  authority. 

2.  For  treating  between  the  pope  and  the  king 
cf  France,  without   his  mafter's  privity  and  con- 
rent  -,  as  likewife  between  himfelf  and  the  duke  of 
Ferrara. 

3.  For  joyning  himfdf  with  his  majefty  ;  fay  ing, 
The  King  and  1.  4.  For 
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Hen.  8.     4.  For  fwearing  his  houjbould-fervants  only  /a 
him]  elf, 

5.  Forfpeaking  with  the  king,  when  infetled  with 
the  Pox,  pretending  it  was  only  an  impofthume. 

6.  Forgiving  by  prevention  divers  Benefices  away, 
as  legate. 

7.  For  receiving  embajjadors  before  they  came  to 
the  king:    as  alfofor  opening  all  the  king's  letters, 
and  taking  an  account  of  all  ejpials,  concealing  what 
be  pleafed. 

8.  For  carrying  things  with  an  high  hand  in  the 
privy  council. 

9.  For  tranfporting  grain,  and  fending  adver- 
tifements  of  the  king's  affairs  abroad. 

i  o.  For  taxing  or  alienating  religious  men's  lands, 
to  the  great  decay  of  hofpitality  and  charity. 

11.  For  controuling  the  nobility,  and  engrojjing 
all  caufes  in  his  jurifdiffiion. 

12.  For  taking  all  ordinary  jurifditlion  from 
them  by  prevention,   andfeizing  their  eftates,  as  he 
did  all  other  ecclefiaflical  perfons  upon  their  death. 

13.  For  perfwading  the  pope  by  indirect  praclices 
to  fupprefs  monafteries. 

14.  For  paffing  judgments  without  hearing,  and 
reverjing  fuch  judgments  as  had  duly  paffed. 

15.  For  fufpending  the  pope's  pardons  until  he 
was  fefd. 

1 6.  For  turning  out  his  old  tenants. 

j  7.  For  his  general  encroachments  upon  the  rights 
cf  religious  houfes,  and  the  encroachments  of  courts 
cf  jujlice. 

1 8.  For  faying  to  the  pope,  in  order  to  the  ob- 
taining of  a  legantine  power,  to  the  indelible  jhame 
of  the  church  of  England,  1'hat  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land were  given  in  reprobum  fenfum. 

19.  For 
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19.  For  embezling  the  goods  of  the  moft  wealthy  Hen.  $. 
prelates  that  died  in  his  time. 

20.  For  bringing  off  his  ferv ants  from  the  law 
againfi  extortion^  at  Tork. 

2 1 .  For  dividing  the  nobility. 

22.  For  keeping  as  great  ftate  at  court ,  and  ex  fir* 
cifing  as  great  authority  in  the  country  for  purveyance, 
&c.  as  the  king. 

23.  For  forbidding  petitions  and  purveyances 
within  his  jurifdiftions. 

2  4.  For  engr offing  all  copy-  holds  within  his  power > 
to  his  lemansy  procurers,  &c. 

25.  For  altering  the  market-prices  fet  under  his 
majefties  hand  andfeal. 

26.  For  impr effing   his  Hat  under  the   king's 
Crown  in  the  coyn  at  Tork. 

27.  For  hindering  the  due  courfe  intended  by  vi- 
fiting  the  Univerfities  to  fupprefs  hereftes. 

28.  For  difpofmg  of  men's  eftates  and  proprieties 
at  his  pleafure. 

This  bill  was  aggravated  moft  effe&ually,  by 
three  moft  pinching  confiderations :  viz.  That 
the  king's  honour  was  by  him  diminilhed  :  that 
the  ftate  of  the  realm  was  by  him  decayed  and 
difcontented  :  that  the  courfe  of  juftice  was  by 
him  obftrudled.  A  great  undertaking,  this  !  to 
bring  down  this  lofty  prelate  !  (whom  his  mafter 
created  the  king's  fellow,  and  his  own  pride 
made  his  fuperiour)  but  as  wife  as  great,  if  we 
regard  the  five  politick  circumftances : 

1.  The  queen  was  engaged. 

2.  The  people  were  oppreffed. 

3.  The  king  was  needy  and  covetous, 

4.  The  nobility  were  kept  under. 

5.  The 
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5.  The  clergy  were  harrafled :  and  all  by  this 
proud  man  :  and  at  that  juncture  is  he  convened 
before  the  parliament,  and  charged  home  by  this 
excellent  knight,  who  never  left  him  till  he  was 
humbled,  as  juftice  Fkz-Herbert  did  not  his  fer- 
vants,  until  they  were  reformed. 

Neither  did  the  pope  efcape  him  abroad,  better 
than  the  cardinal  at  home  :  for  his  next  aftion 
we  find  is  a  declaration  drawn  by  him,  Jo.  Fitz- 
Warren,  Tho.  Audley,  and  others,  to  pope  Cle- 
ment the  feventh,  expoftulating  his  delays,  and 
conjuring  his  difpatch  in  the  bufmefs  of  the  king's 
marriage. 

Very  ferviceable  he  was  to  his  mafter  in  time 
of  peace,  more  in  time  of  war,  where  he  faid 
as  the  great  general  did,  that  he  never  faw  fear, 
but  upon  the  back  of  his  enemies :  and  particu- 
larly at  the  infurreftion  1536.  where  he  cut  off 
the  rebel's  pafles,  diftrefTed  their  arms,  and  when 
they  refufed  a  treaty  but  upon  condition  that 
A  me  their  leader  was  pledged,  advifed  an  en- 
gagement with  them  out  of  hand ;  faying,  No 
Englijh-manjhould  be  undervalued  fo  far  as  to  be  an 
Hoftage  for  a  'villain :  and  adding  further  (fo 
good  was  his  intelligence)  That  if  they  were  not 
defeated  fpeedily,  the  Scots  and  Germans  would 
dif cover  that  they  had  but  too  much  hand  in  this 
flot. 

;  'For  which  his  fervices,  his  mafter  raifed  him 
to  the  admiralfhip  of  England,  and  the  earldom 
of  Southampton  •,  in  which  quality  he  was  one 
of  the  three  noblemen  that  managed  the  bufmefs 
of  divorce  between  the  king  and  Anne  of  Cleve, 
with  that  applaufe  that  made  him  lord  privy- 
fcal,  Nov.  14,  1541.  and  the  grand  examinant 

of 
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of  the  particulars  in  the  lady  Katherin  Howard's  Hen.  8, 
cafe,  a  matter  of  great  truft  and  fecrecy  •,  which 
he  performed  with  a  fearching  and  deep  judg- 
ment, beyond  that  ladies  fear  and  the  king's  ex- 
pectation •,  as  appears  from  the  exact  account 
given  under  fir  Tho.  Audley  and  his  own  hands, 
touching  that  matter. 

Having  provided  for  the  king's  fafety  at  home, 
he  is  one  of  four  that  treat  for  his  intereft  abroad, 
I  mean  upon  the  borders  of  Scotland ;  where  our 
excellent  perfon's  dexterity  was  obferved,  in  gain- 
ing that  time  by  various  propofals  for  peace, 
that  ferved  his  matter  to  provide  againft  the  war; 
in  the  beginning  whereof,  the  brave  lord  died 
at  York :  fo  much  eileemed,  that  for  the  honour 
of  his  memory  his  ftandard  was  born  in  the  fore* 
ward,  all  this  expedition.  A  perfon  in  whom 
prudence  was  even  with  a'&ivhy,  refolution  with 
prudence ;  fuccefs  with  refolution,  moderation 
with  fuccefs ;  honour  and  favour  with  all. 
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SI  R  Thomas  Darcy  was  one  of  king  Henry  Lloyd, 
the  eighth's  firft  counfellours,  fo  advanced 
(as  mod  of  his  fel  ows)  not  for  affection,  but 
intereft ;  owing  his  promotion  to  his  own  fuf-  . 
ficiency,  rather  than   his  mailer's  favour.      His 
counfel  was  weighty  at  home,  his  afllftance  ne- 
ceflary  abroad  j    where  in  behalf  of  pope  Ju- 
lius 
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Hen.  S.Hus  the  fecond  and  the  emperour,  he  did  more 
lxv>Jwith  1500  archers  in  a  year  for  the  balancing  ot 
Europe,  than  had  been  done  before  in  an  age. 

No  employment  fo  dangerous  at  that  time  as 
that  of  the  warden  of  the  weft  marches  of  Scot- 
land, none  fo  nob'e  for  that  employment  as  my 
lord,  who  was  equally  knowing  and  flout,  and 
at  once  moft  feared^  and  moft  loved. 

The  earl  of  Shrewfbury  made  fome  inroads 
into  Scotland,  the  lord  Darcy  feconds  him  :  but 
being  furprized  by  the  duke  of  Albany's  prepa- 
rations, he  had  as  much  wit  to  make  peace,  as  he 
had  resolution  to  carry  on  the  war.  None  knew 
better  when  to  yield,  none  better  when  to  con- 
quer •,  fo  great  a  command  had  he  over  himfelf  I 
fo  great  over  the  enemy,  that  he  brought  them 
to  requeft  his  wifh,  and  offer  what  was  his  inte- 
reft  !  with  the  duke  of  Surry's  afliftance  by  land, 
and  Fitz-Williams  h;s  by  fea,  he  reduced  that 
nation  to  a  good  intelligence  with  us  that  year, 
and  a  peace  the  next ;  a  peace  (as  he  obferved) 
that  would  be  no  longer  kept,  than  we  had  a 
fword  in  our  hands,  and  an  army  on  their  bor- 
ders :  For  confcience  guided  other  farts  of  the 
World,  (he  faid)  and  fear  Scotland  :  whence  he 
invaded  them  duely  once  a  year. 


Hen.  8. 
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Thomas  Howard. 


oIR  Edward's  brother   in  worth,  as   well  as  Lloyd. 

blood  :  his  father's  intereft  fet  him  up,  and 

his  own  induftry  kept  him  fo :  all  the  children 

were  brought  up  for  Sea-Services,  this  gentleman 

for  Sea-Commands.     He  immediately  fucceeds  his 

younger  brother  in  the  admiralty  •,    and  wifely 

conlidering  the  advantage  of  the  French  gallies 

in  a  calm,  the  number  of  their  fhips,  the  danger 

of  their  winds  for  us,  if  they  blew  fouth-weft, 

defired  of  the  king  fo  many  fouldiers  as  might 

man  the  fhips,    and  make  good   the  landing, 

wherewith  he  fcoured  the  feas,  and  fecured  the 

king's  paiTage,  with  fo  much  honour,  that  he 

was  able  to  aflift  his  father  at  court,  as  much  as 

Wolfey  did  Fox ;  his  gallantry  being  no   lefs 

pleafing  to  his  mafter,  than  the  other  young  fa- 

j  vourite's  compliance  -,    and    both  thefe  young 

men  had  no  lefs  art  to  govern  their  prince,  than  he 

had  to  govern  his  kingdom :  thefe  arts,  which 

all  other  favourites  ufe,  being  hopes  and  fears, 

which  as  doors  and  pafTages  to  the  heart,  are  fo 

guarded  by   their  vigilancy,  that  they  can  both 

j  let  themfelves  in,  and  keep  all  others  out :  the 

|  two  ends  upon  which  the  thread  of  government 

i  depends.     His  father  is  made  duke  of  Norfolk, 

J  and  earl  of  Surry  ;  both  are  an  eye-fore  to  the 

cardinal,  whofe  fortune  had  no  fuperior  in  the 

king's 
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Hen.  8.  king's  favour,  whofe  ambition  would  endure  no 
equal.  The  old  man's  years  and  cares  are  fitted 
with  a  retirement  in  the  country  -,  the  young 
man's  ambition  and  activity,  with  a  government 
in  Ireland,  which  he  reduced  as  fpeedily  to  obe- 
dience (notwithftanding  Defmond's  rebellion)  as 
he  had  to  civility,  had  it  not  been  for  Wolfey's 
underminings,  who  endured  no  publick  fervice 
but  what  he  did  himfelf ;  and  would  chufe  rather 
thatthe  kingdom  mould  perifh  by  a  traytor,  than 
be  faved  by  a  Nobleman.  Beloved  he  was  by  that 
country  (where  he  left  a  peace  and  a  parliament, 
Anno  1521.)  fo  that  they  were  loth  to  part  with 
him :  wanted  he  was  by  the  king,  to  fcour  the 
narrow  feas  for  the  French  war  •,  fo  that  he  muft 
have  him.  The  king  hath  made  him  formerly 
His  admiral,  the  emperour  upon  his  return  from 
England  makes  him  his  •,  and  with  both  their 
commiffions  he  lands  in  Normandy,  waftes  the 
adjacent  countries,  (fparing  only  religious  houfes) 
takes  and  facks  Morlais  in  Bretaign  (which  he 
entered  under  the  fmoak)  burns  their  mips,  com- 
mands the  fea,  and  fets  the  emperour  fafe  in 
Spain  ;  advifing  his  majefty  from  thence  to  make 
a  general  mufter  of  his  fubjecls  for  his  own  fa- 
tisfaction  and  others  terrour,  March  27,  1522. 
The  troubles  in  Scotland  required  an  able  head 
and  a  flout  heart,  two  endowments  that  no 
man  was  more  mafler  of  than  the  earl  of  Sur- 
rey, now  duke  of  Norfolk  (upon  his  beloved 
father's  deceafe)  whofe  prudence  toy  led  the  Scots 
to  deliver  up  their  king,  as  his  prowefs  frighted 
them  to  yield  up  themfelves,  as  they  did  in  that 
moft  exquifite  treaty,  where  the  earl  of  Wor- 
cefter  beat  the  Bujh^  faith  my  noble  author,  and 
our  duke  catched  the  Hare.  A 
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A  while  after  he  is  earl  marfhal,  and  embafia-  Hen.  8. 
dor  to  king  Francis  about  thofe  two  grand  points : 

1.  That  the  French  King  jhould  fet  up  a  Patriarch  : 

2.  'That  he  foould  flop  up  all  the  payments  made  to 
Rome,  with  fair  promifes  of  that  fupply  of  men 
and  money  he  then  moft  wanted. 

When  the  pope  ftuck  to  queen  Katherine, 
three  things  he  advifed  the  king  to  : 

1.  To  teach  the  people  that  a  general  council 
was  above  the  pope,  and  proclaim  that  he  did 
appeal  to  it. 

2.  To  fix  upon  every  church-door  the  dowa- 
ger's appeal  to  Rome,  and  the  late  ftatute  againft 
it. 

3.  To  confederate  with  the  kings  of  Hun- 
gary and  Poland,  the  eftates  of  the  empire  and 
the  Hanfe  towns.     Three  things  that  would  fet- 
tle his  people  at  home,  and  ftrengthen  his  intereft 
abroad :  to  which  he  added  the  ftatute  of  fuc- 
ceffion,    the   oath  of  fupremacy,    fir  William 
Howard's  embafiy  to  the  Scotch  king,  the  fup- 
preffion  of  religious  houfes,  the  war  in  Ireland 
under  fir  William  Skeffington,  and  a  thorough 
learch   into  the  bottom  of  the  rebellion  in  the 
north,  by  a  connivance  and  delay. 

But  all  his  fervices  could  not  quit  him  from 
fufpicion,  nor  his  popularity  from  envy:  the 
lord  Darcy  accufeth  him  to  excufe  himfelf,  and 
Cromwel  feconds  him  to  fecure  himfelf:  and  (as 
unhappinefles  follow  one  another  in  the  fame  or- 
der as  one  wave  floweth  after  another)  his  nieces 
mifcarriages  threatned  his  fall ;  but  that  the  ho- 
neft  man  (as  appears  from  a  letter  the  whole 
council  fent  to  fir  William  Paget  then  refident  in 
France)  was  the  firft  that  declared  againit  her, 
L  and 
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Hen.  8.  and  put  the  king  upon  the  moft  fafe  and  honou- 
i— -V-— '  rable  ways  of  trying  her  •,  which  fatisfied  his  ma- 
jefty  fo  far,  that  he  employed  him  as  chief  in 
the  treaty  upon  the  borders,  and  general  in  the 
war  when  that  treaty  failed-,  fir  Anthony  Brown, 
upon  his  recommendation,  being  added  to  the 
commiflioners  in  Scotland,  and  to  the  privy- 
council  in  England,  as  matter  of  the  king's 
horfe,  as  fir  John  Gages  was  comptroller  of  his 
houfe. 

Several  perfons  came  to  London  for  a  reward 
of  their  Scotch  fervices  ;  this  duke  gave  the  king 
a  wary  and  grave  counfel,  to  beftow  upon  them 
as  much  land  as  they  could  win  in  Scotland. 

But  greatnefs  is  fatal :  the  king  is  old  and 
tefty,  the  government  difordered  and  irregular, 
the  duke  too  ilifly  honeft  to  comply,  the  council 
envy  him;  and  in  this  juncture  his  wife's  paf- 
fion  difcovereth  his  minions,  and  they,  to  fave 
themfelves,  his  privacies  and  fecrets  :  his  fon,  a 
man  of  a  deep  underftanding,  of  a  iharp  wit 
and  great  valour,  bred  up  with  Henry  Fitz-roy 
at  Windfor,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  was  be- 
headed before  his  face.  His  favourite  Mrs. 
Holland  depofed,  that  he  faid  many  looked  for 
the  protedlorlhip  (when  the  king,  who  lived  and 
moved  by  engines  and  art,  rather  than  by  nature, 
fhould  die)  but  he  would  carry  it :  that  the  king 
did  not  love  him  becaufe  he  was  loved  by  his 
country  ;  but  he  would  follow  his  father's  lefTon, 
which  was,  That  the  lefs  others  fet  by  him^  the 
more  he  would  fet  by  himfelf:  that  he  had  a  daugh- 
ter for  the  king  as  well  as  others,  &c.  His 
eftate  was  great,  his  power  greater  •,  the  king's 
occafions  had  fwallowed  up  the  one,  and  his  ene- 
mies 
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I  mies      ambition    the     other,     notwithftanding  Hen.  8. 
his  humble  fubmiflion   before  the  council,  and  **— v-w 
his  many  fervices  to  the  king,  had  not  his  ma- 
jefties  death  faved  his  life. 

As  the  deepeft  hate  is  that  which  fprings  from 
violent  love,  fo  the  greatefh  difcourtefies  oft  arife 
from  the  largeft  favours.  It  is  indifcreet  to  op- 

I  prefs  any,  dangerous  a  prince  with  kindnefles  ; 
which  being  fetters,  are  treafon  on  that  perfon  r 
but  fufpicion  !  ah  fad  fufpicion  !  the  companion 
of  the  weak  or  guilty !  the  cloud  of  the  mind  ! 
the  forfeiture  of  friends  !  the  check  of  buiinefs  ! 

I  thou  that  difpofeft  kings  to  tyranny  !  hufbands  to 
jealoufie  !  wife  men  to  irrefolution  and  melan- 
choly !  truft,  and  you  need  never  fufpec"l :  but 
policy  and  friendmip  are  incompatible,  I  fee ; 
where  Norfolk  begs  that  life  from  the  block  at 
laft,  which  he  had  ventured  two  and  thirty  times 
for  his  fovereign.  Who  knows  the  cares  that 
go  to  bed  with  flatefmen !  enemies  abroad, 
treacheries  at  home,  emulations  of  neighbours, 
difTatisf action  of  friends ;  jealoufies  of  molt, 
fear  of  all  :  unwelcome  inventions  to  palliate 

j  unjuft  courfes  :  fears  of  mifcarriage  and  difgrace ; 

iwith  projects  of  honour   and  plaufibility,  with 

i  reftlefs  thoughts  how  to  difcover,  prevent,  con- 

;  ceal,  accommodate  the  adverfarie's,  or  his  own 
affairs.  Let  us  live,  and  love,  and  fay,  God 
help  poor  Kings ! 


L  2  Obfer- 
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Hen.  8. 


O&fervations  on  the  Life  of  Sir 
Edward   Stanley. 


Stanley's  fervice  to  Henry  the  feventh, 
Lloyd.  was  a  fufficient  pledge  of  their  faithfulnefs 

to  Henry  the  eighth.  Honour  floated  in  fir  Ed- 
ward's blood,  and  valour  danced  in  his  fpirits  : 
his  ftirring  childhood  brought  him  to  Henry  the 
eighth's  company,  and  his  active  manhood  to  his 
fervice.  The  camp  was  his  fchool,  and  his  learn- 
ing was  a  pike  and  fword  •,  therefore  his  mailer's 
greeting  to  him  was  when  they  met,  Hoh^  my 
Souldier !  in  many  places  did  he  mew  himfelf, 
but  no  where  more  than  at  Flodden,  where  his 
archers  fetched  down  the  Scots  from  their  fafl- 
nefs,  and  relieved  the  Englifh  from  their  diflrefs ; 
the  earl  of  Surrey  beginning  the  conqueil,  and 
fir  Edward  crowning  it :  for  which  the  king  im- 
mediately fet  him  high  in  his  favour,  and  not 
long  after,  as  high  in  the  world,  being  made  ba- 
ron Stanley,  and  lord  Mounteagle.  Twice  did 
he  and  fir  John  Wallop  land  with  only  800  men 
in  the  heart  of  France,  and  four  times  did  he 
and  fir  Thomas  Lovell  fave  Callis  •,  the  firft  time 
by  intelligence;  the  fecond  by  a  ftratagem  -9  the! 
third  by  valour  and  refolution  •,  and  the  fourth, f 
by  hardihip,  patience,  and  induftry. 

In  the  dangerous  infurreftion  by  Afhe  and 
captain  Coble  r,  his  zeal  for  theftates  welfare  was 
above  fcruples,  and  his  army  was  with  him  before 

his 
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•|  his  commiflion  :  for  which  dangerous  piece  of  Hen.  8. 
loyalty,  he  afked  pardon,  and  received  thanks. 
Two  things  he  did  tov/ards  the  difcomflture  of 
the  rebels,  (whofe  fkill  in  arms  exceeded  his  fol- 
lowers, as  much  as  his  policy  did  their  leaders) 
firit,  he  cut  off  their  provisions,  and  then  fe- 
condly,  fewed  fedition  among  them,  whtlfl  his 
majefty  gained  time  by  pretended  treaties  to  be 
even  with  them,  drawing  off  the  moil  eminent 
of  the  factious  every  day,  and  confounding  the 
reft.  He  lived  \\  ith  this  ftrange  opinion,  that 
the  foul  of  man  was  like  the  winding  up  of  a 
j  watch,  and  when  the  firing  was  run  out,  the  man 
died,  and  there  the  foul  determined,  but  he  died 
not  fo. 


Obfervations  on  the  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bolen. 


H  E  city  enriched  this  family,  their  parts 
railed  them ;  his  activity  was  as  taking  with 
king  Henry,  as  his  daughter's  beauty.  He  was 
the  picklock  of  princes :  upon  his  word  only 
would  the  king  model  his  defigns,  and  upon  his 
word  alter  them.  He  difcovered  Ferdinand's 
underhand  treaty  with  Lewis,  and  his  defign  up- 
on Navarre  •,  and  writ  to  his  mailer  to  prefs  the 
ambiguous  man  to  a  conclufion,  and  to  fend  over 
fome  treafure:  for^  faid  he,  the  whole  World  is 
now  to  be  fold  •,  adding  the  neceffity  of  a  peace, 
or  at  lead  a  truce  with  Scotland.  Sir  Thomas 
L  3  Bolen 
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Hen.  S.Bolen  was  againft  the  king's  going  to  France  in 
i—v-^-/  perfon  before  he  had  fome  more  ifiue,  or  *  Ed- 
ward de  la  Pool  were  difpatched  out  of  the  way. 
Sir  Thomas  Howard  was  for  it,  it  being  dange- 
rous to  entruft  fo  noble  an  army,  or  fo  renowned 
an  aftion  with  any  fubject,  efpecially  when  Maxi- 
milian the  emperour  offered  to  ferve  under  his 
majefty  as  lieutenant,  and  the  pope  to  attend  him 
as  chaplain.  There  is  nothing  more  remarkable 
of  fir  Thomas  Bolen,  than,  i.  The  education 
of  his  children  ;  his  eldeft  fon  being  bred  at  the 
emperour's  court,  his  youngeft  with  the  pope  at 
Rome,  and  his  daughter  with  queen  Mary  in 
France.  2.  His  negotiation  with  the  lord  St. 
Johns  in  Germany,  where  he  over-reached  the 
emperour  no  lefs  than  the  earl  of  Worcefter  did 
the  French  king :  fo  cunningly  binding  him, 
that  he  underftood  nothing  of  our  affairs ;  and 
yet  fo  narrowly  fifting  him,  that  we  knew  all  his 
intrigues.  Vifible  was  all  the  world  to  our  ftate 
then,  and  invifible  our  ftate  to  all  the  world. 

From  Germany  he  is  fent  with  Richard  Samp- 
fon,  D.  H.  to  Spain,  to  fet  Charles  as  forward 
againft  the  French,  as  he  had  done  Maximilian. 
His  fervice  advanced  him  to  the  honour  of  a  ba- 
rony and  a  -f  vifcountfhip,  and  the  profit  of  the 
treafurefhip  of  the  houfhold  -9  and  his  fuccefs  up- 
on the  malecontent  duke  of  Bourbon  by  fir  Jo. 
Ruflel,  who  treated  with  him  in  difguife,  fet 
him  as  high  in  the  king's  favour,  as  his  wife  was ; 
a  virtuous  lady,  that  was  the  king's  friend,  but; 
not  his  miftrefs  j  his  delight \  and  not  his  fin. 

In 

*  One  of  the  houfe  of  York. 
f  He  is  made  VifcountRochfbrd. 
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In  Spain  fo  earneftly  did  our  fir  Thomas  me- Hen.  8. 
diate  for  the  delivering  up  of  the  French  hofta-  v-~ >rW 
ges,  that  (as  Sandoval  faith)  Charles  protefled  to 
bim^  that  for  his* fake  only  he  would  relinquijh  his 

Emand  for  the  reftitution  of  Burgundy,  in  which 
difficulty  of  the  peace  corfifted :  adding  further, 
at  for  the  fame  reafon  he  would  accept  as  well 
for  Francis  his  two  fons  ranfome^  as  his  charge^ 
what  was  freely  offered,  viz.  2000000  crowns  : 
and  he  with  fir  Robert  Poyntz  make  up  that 
treaty,  the  great  arbitrators  of  Europe !  at  whofe 
difpofal  kings  fet  their  crowns,  and  kingdoms 
their  peace ;  in  whofe   breaft  fate  the   fate  of 
Chriftendome^  by  their  voices  to  ftand  or  fall. 

As  faithful  is  he  to  the  king  at  home,  though 
to  his  own  prejudice,  as  he  is  ferviceable  abroad, 
to  his  honour :  for  when  the  people  talked  oddly 
out  of  envy  to  his  daughter,  (now  vifibly  in  fa- 
vour) and  pity  to  queen  Katherine,  fir  Thomas 
advifeth  his  majefty  to  forbid  his  daughter  the 
court,  and  declare  that  thofe  proceedings  were 
more  to  fatisfie  his  confcience,  and  fecure  fuc- 
ceffion,  than  to  gratifie  any  other  more  private 
refpecl: :  fo  far  to  his  daughter's  difcontent,  that 
Ihe  would  not  come  near  the  king  until  her  father 
was  commanded  (not  without  threats)  to  bring 
her  thither  -9  who  by  reprefenting  the  common 
danger  to  them  both,  obtained  at  length  (faith 
my  lord  Herbert,  though  not  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, the  confent  of  his  unwilling  daughter  to 
return :  where  yet  me  kept  that  diftance,  that 
the  king  might  eafily  perceive  how  fenfible  me 
was  of  her  late  difmiflion.  Sir  Thomas  would 
have  married  her  to  the  lord  Percy,  but  the  king 
and  cardinal  forbad  it  j  deterring  old  Northum- 
berland 
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Hen.  S.berland  from  it,  and  he  his  fon.  Many  love- 
v— -v-—  letters  between  king  Henry  and  Anne  Bolen  are 
fent  to  Rome  :  one  letter  between  the  cardinal 
and  his  confederates  is  fetched  thence  by  fir  Tho- 
mas his  dexterity  •,  who  advifed  fir  Francis  Bryan, 
then  refident,  to  get  in  with  the  pope's  clofet- 
keepers  Courtezan,  and  fhew  her  the  cardinal's 
hand,  by  which  fhe  might  find  out  and  copy  his 
exprefles  •,  as  fhe  did  to  his  ruine,  and  our  king's 
great  fatisfaction.  To  which  letter  is  annexed  a 
declaration  under  his  hand,  and  the  lords  Darcy, 
Mountjoy,  Dorfet,  and  Norfolk,  of  forty-four 
articles  againft  the  great  cardinal.  His  hand  be- 
ing now  in,  he  muft  through :  he  advifeth  the 
king  to  confult  the  univerfities  of  Chriftendome  : 
he  goeth  in  perfon  v/hen  made  earl  of  Wiltfhire 
to  the  pope,  and  contrives  that  a  declaration  of 
the  whole  kingdome  in  parliament  fhould  follow 
him  :  which  fo  amufed  his  holinefs  with  our  earl's 
ftratagems,  that  he  was  afleep  as  it  were  until  the 
ftate  of  England  was  quite  altered.  To  this  he 
adds  the  peace  with  France,  and  the  interview 
with  king  Francis,  where  his  daughter  is  married 
privately,  and  her  brother  made  vifcount  Roch- 
ford.  Convening  a  parliament  to  his  mind  at 
Black-Fryers,  and  advancing  an  archbiihop  to 
his  purpofe  in  Canterbury,  he  is  fecure  of  the 
church  and  of  the  kingdom  ;  whereof  the  firft 
hallowed  the  action,  and  the  feco^d  confirmed  it. 
I  fay  nothing  of  the  bird,  the  egge  is  bad,  and 
left  by  the  hard  hearted  oftridge  pofteiity  in  ; 
the  fand  :  thinking  it  more  ingenuous  to  confefs 
that  the  fcandal  of  it  is  not  to  be  anfwered,  than 
to  buftle  and  keep  a  coil,  and  twiil  new  errors 
with  old,  falling  to  Scylla  for  fear  of  Charybdis* 

for 
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for  fear  of  the  abfurdities  that  dropped  from  that  Hen.  8, 
firft  one  as  thick  as  Sampfon's  enemies  heaps  < — sr— i 
upon  heaps. 


Qbfervatio&s   on    the   Life   of   Sir 
Edward  Howard. 


HE  fet  out  with  his  father's  reputation,  and  Lloyd. 
came  home  with  his  own  :  Britain  feels 
his  arm  to  this  day,  and  the  French  his  fuccefs. 
Defperate  were    his  undertakings,    yet   happy ; 
ram  his  engagements,  yet  honourable  ;  it  being 
his  maxime,  'That  never  did  Sea-man  good^  that 
was  not  refolute  to  a   degree  of  madnefs.     The 
French  fleet  he  purfueth  to  the  haven  under  their 
own  forts  clofely.     Sir  Edward  confidering  the 
order  wherein  the  French  lay,  thought  fit  to  ad- 
vertife  his  king  and  matter  thereof ;  advifing  him 
withal,  (faith  my  author)  to  come  in  perfon,  and 
have  the  glory  of  this  aftion  :  but  the  king's 
council  taking  this  mefTage  into  confederation, 
and  conceiving  that  it  was  not  altogether  fear, 
(as  was  thought)  but  ftratagem  and  cunning  that 
made  the  French  thus  attend  their  advantage, 
thought  the  king  was  not  invited  fo  much  to  the 
honour,  as  to  the  danger  of  this  aftion  •,  there- 
fore they  write  fharply  to  him  again,  command- 
ing him  to  do  his  duty  :  whereof  that  brave  per- 
fon was  fo  fenfible,  that  he  landed  1500  men  in 
the  fight  of  10000,  and  wafted  the  country,  un- 
til being  too  confident,  he  fell  a  while  after  into 

his 
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Hen.  8.  his  enemies  hands  ;  the  lord  Ferrers,  fir  Tho 

Cheyney,  fir  Richard  Cornwal,  and  fir  John 
Wallip  looking  on,  but  not  able  to  relieve  him. 
Four  reafons  he  would  ufually  give  againft  a  war 
with  the  low-countries :  i .  The  decay  of  trade  : 
2.  The  diminution  of  cuiloms  :  3.  The  ilreng- 
thening  of  France :  4.  The  lofs  of  their  in- 
duftry  and  inventions,  and  fo  of  the  improve- 
ment of  our  commodities  and  manufactures.  In 
the  youth  of  this  flate,  as  of  all  others,  arms  did 
flourim  ;  in  the  middle-gate  of  it,  learning  ;  and 
in  the  declining,  (as  covetoufnefs  and  thrift  at- 
tend old  age)  mechanick  arts  and  merchandize  : 
and  this  gentleman  was  made  for  each  part,  be- 
ing not  fo  much  a  fouldier  as  a  fcholar,  nor  fo 
much  a  fcholar  as  a  merchant.  But  a  private 
ipirit  is  moil  unfortunate  ;  and  (as  my  oracle  af- 
fures  me)  whereas  men  of  that  temper  all  their 
time  facrifice  to  themfelves,  they  become  in  the  end 
themfelves  facrifices  to  fortune^  whofe  wings  they 
thought  by  their  wifdome  to  have  f  intoned. 


Observations    on    the    Life    of  Sir 
Thomas  Howard  Earl  of  Surrey. 


C  I  R  Thomas  Howard  was  this  king's  prime 
counfellour  •,  a  brave  and  an  underilanding 
man  :  who  was  obliged  to  be  faithful  to  his 
mailer,  becaufe  an  enemy  to  Wincheiler  :  (emu- 
lation among  favourites  is  the  fecurity  of 
princes.) 

Four 
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Four  motives  he  offered  for  a  marriage  with  Hen. 
the  princefs  Katherine  :  w—^y 

ki.  A  league  with  Spain,  againft  the  growing 
wer  of  our  dangerous  neighbour  France. 
2.  The  faving  of  much  time  and  expence  in 
irriage,  by  her  being  here. 

3.  The  confideration  of  that  vaft  fum  of  mo- 
ney that  muft  be  exported  if  me  goeth  away.  And 

4.  The  great  obligation  laid  on  the  pope  by 
that  difpeniation,  which  would  fecure  to  him  the 
king  and  his  pofterity,  not  otherwife  legitimate 
but  by  his  authority. 

His  eftate  was  much  wafted  in  the  fervice  of 
Henry  the  feventh,  and  as  much  improved  by 
the  treafures  of  Henry  the  eighth,  which  a- 
mounted  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to 
iSooooo/.  /'.  e.  at  the  rate  of  money  now  adays, 
fix  millions  and  an  half  3  which  he  dilpenfed  fo 
thriftily,  that  old  Winchefter  could  not  trapan 
him  ;  and  yet  fo  nobly,  that  young  Henry  was 
pleafed  with  him.  Sir  William  Compton  fet  up 
the  king's  *  rich  life-guards,  (under  Bourchier 
earl  of  Eflex  as  captain,  and  the  valiant  fir  Jo. 
Peachy  who  kept  Calais  in  fo  good  order  with 
300  men,  as  lieutenant)  but  this  wary  earl  put 
them  down  again.  When  news  was  brought  that 
Epmfon  and  Dudley  were  {lain,  it  was  the  earl's 
opinion  that  his  majefty  had  done  more  like  a 
good  king  than  a  good  mailer.  When  the  nar- 
row feas  (whereof  the  kings  of  England  have 
been  very  tender)  were  infefted,  this  old  treafu- 
rer  and  earl-marfhal  cleared  it  by  his  two  fons 

Ed- 

*  They  were  $0,  with  an  archer,  a  {demilance  and 
a  conftillier  a  piece  :  they  and  their  horfes  being  vefted  hi 
cloath  of  gold. 
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Hen.  S.Edward  and  Thomas,  faying,  We  King  of  Eng- 
•<  land  Jhould  not  be  imprifoned  in  his  Kingdome^  while 
either  he  had  an  Eftate  to  fet  up  a  Ship^  or  a  fon 
to  command  it.  In  three  weeks  did  he  fettle  the 
North  againft  the  invafions  of  James  the  fourth, 
now  inclining  to  the  French  •,  and  in  a  fortnight 
did  he  raife  40000 /.  to  pay  the  army,  now  ready 
to  mutiny  :  infomuch,  that  when  king  James 
denounced  war  againil  king  Henry,  he  faid,  he 
had  an  earl  in  the  North  that  would  fecure  his 
kingdom  ;  as  he  did  with  much  refolution,  pru- 
dence, and  fuccefs  at  Flodden-Field,  where  he 
faw  a  king  at  his  feet,  and  a  whole  kingdome  at 
his  mercy  ;  where  he  was  forced  to  fight,  fo 
barren  the  country,  (una  fahis  vicfis  nullam  fpe- 
rare  falutem)  where  yet  he  pitched  upon  the  moll 
advantagious  place  and  time ;  fo  great  his  com- 
mand of  himlelf,  and  fo  noble  his  conduct ! 

He  fends  Rouge  Croix  to  the  Scotch  king,  to 
tell  him,  That  though  he  faw  no  Enemy  at  Sea,  he 
hoped  to  find  fome  upon  the  Land :  That  he  came  to 
juftifie  Bretons  death)  which  it  was  as  much  below 
a  King  to  revenge,  as  it  was  below  a  privy-coun- 
fellour  to  have  deferved :  That  he  expected  as 
little  mercy  as  he  intended ;  his  fword  being  com- 
miffioned  to  fpare  none  but  the  King^  whom  no  hand 
muft  touch.  To  this  defiance,  he  added  a  caution 
to  the  herauld,  That  he  Jhould  bring  no  meffenger 
from  the  Enemy  nearer  than  two  miles  of  the  Camp. 
So  well  were  the  Scots  encamped,  that  when 
neither  arguments  nor  ftratagems  would  draw 
them  out,  the  earl  cuts  off  their  provifion  there; 
and  under  the  covert  of  a  fmoak  got  the  earl  un- 
der the  hill,  and  under  another  of  mift  got  they 
atop  :  the  Scots  played  the  men,  until  Stanley  and 

Darcy 
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Darcy  did  more  than  men  :  and  the  old  man's  re- Hen.  8, 
ferve  concluded  the  doubtful  day  in  fo  compleat v- — * — ' 
conqueft,  as  brought  12000  arms,  1 6  cannons, 
>oo  prifoners,  and  a  peace  to  the  Englifh  bor- 
TS.  Upon  which,  the  general  retires  to  thofe 
lore  necefTary  exerciies  of  juftice  and  govern- 
lent,  until  his  mafter's  return :  when  all  his  fer- 
•ices  advanced  him  (at  that  time  when  it  was  a 
maxime  of  ft  ate,  'That  Honours  are  the  Luflre  and 
Security  of  Crowns)  to  his  father's  dukedom  of 
Norfolk,  as  his  fon's  merits  promoted  him  to 
his  of  the  earldom  of  Surrey. 

The  king's  coffers  decay,  and  his  occaficns 
>w  :  the  old  man  retires  to  his  country- houfe, 
aving  enjoyed  his  honour  Thirty  years,  to  enjoy 
imfelf  'three  :  one  of  his  laft  undertakings  be- 
g  the  appeafing  of  the  London  tumults,  May 
i,   1517,  when  he  left  this  behind  him,  A  potent 
md  wanton  City,  is  ajbrewd  Enemy. 


\bfervations   on    the    Life   of    Sir 
William  Compton. 

E  was  chief  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  Lloyd. 
__ fc  to  Henry  the  eighth,  and  next  to  the  chief 
..  the  affeclions  of  the  fame  prince  :  if  his  fpirit 
lad  been  as  even  with  his  favour,  as  his  favour 
was  with  his  merits,  he  had  been  the  moft  ufeful 
as  well  as  the  moft  eminent  man  in  England  :  but. 
he  was  too  narrow  for  his  fortune,  and  more  at- 
tentive to  his  private  advantage,  than- to  the  pub- 
'*  :k  affairs  :  this  faying  is  at  once  his  hiftory  and 

Monu- 
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Hen.  8.  monument ;  Kings  muft  hear  all,  but  believe  only 
u— ^^«j  one  :  for  none  can  give  a  folid  advice  but  he  that 
knoweth  all,  and  he  muft  not  be  every  body.  As  to 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  fir  William  was  clearly 
for  the  league  againft  France,  as  an  opportunity 
to  regain  our  right  in  France,  and  ftrengthen  our 
intereft  in  the  church  and  the  empire.  My  lord 
Darcy  was  againft  it  •,  becaufe  France  was  too 
hard  for  us  before  it  fwallowed  up  our  *  confe- 
derates, and  much  more  fmce :  advifing  lome 
more  noble  attempts  for  our  juft  empire  upon 
the  Indies.  The  young  king  is  for  a  war  with 
France,  as  an  engagement  upon  the  pope  to  ad- 
vance England  above  all  other  kingdoms ;  and 
declares  himfelf  as  much  fir  William's  in  opi- 
nion as  he  was  in  his  affection. 

This  gentleman  had  a  deep  infight  in  any  thing 
he  undertook,  becaufe  he  had  a  great  patience  to 
confider,  an  advantageous  flownefs  to  recoleft, 
a  ftrong  memory  to  grafp,  and  an  indifferent 
temper  to  judge :  but  when  a  matter  exceeded 
his  capacity,  or  out-reached  his  fphere  and  orb, 
he  had  either  a  peremptory  and  great  word  to  urge 
it,  or  a  Height  to  wave  it,  or  a  fubtlety  to  per- 
plex it,  (that  his  amazed  fellow-corn miflioners 
fhould  as  little  underftand  it)  or  a  countenance 
and  gefture  to  overbear  it.  However,  in  general 
he  was  clofe  and  referved,  (he  had  need  go  foftly 
that  cannot  well  fee)  leaving  himfelf  without 
obiervation  or  hold  to  be  taken  what  he  was. 
He  ftudied  the  king's  nature,  rather  than  his  bu- 
fmefs  -,  and  humoured  rather  than  advifed  him. 
The  referring  of  all  to  a  man,  becomes  a  prince, 
whofe  felf  is  not  himfelf,  but  the  community, 

(their 

*  Of  Bretany  and  Normandy. 
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(their  good  and  evil  being  (as  my  lord  Bacon  Hen.  8, 
writes)  at  the  peril  of  a  publick  fortune,  but  not  v»— v««J 
a  fubje6t,  whofe  private  advantage  may  be  a  pub- 
lick  mine;  not  a  favourite,    whofe  benefit  by 
that  felfifhnefs  may  be  narrow  as  Jiis  own  fortune, 
but  the  hurt  done  by  it  is  as  large  as  his  matter's, 
who   mud   needs  be  undone,  when  his  fervants 
ftudy  to  pleafe  Him,  and  to  profit  tbemj elves. 


° 


bfervations  on  the  Life  of  Sir 
Henry  Marney. 


C  I R  Henry  Marney  was  one  of  young  Hen- 
ry's firil  council,  who  loved  his  perfon  well, 
and  his  profperity  better ;  and  impartially  ad* 
vifed  him  for  his  good,  and  modeftly  contefled 
with  him  againft  his  harm ;  that  council  that 
was  hand  as  well  as  head,  and  could  perform  as 
well  as  advife :  this  was  the  fearching  judge- 
ment that  difcovered  Buonvifo  the  Lucchefs 
his  letters  to  the  French  king,  betraying  our  de- 
figns  as  foon  as  thought  on,  and  intruding  him 
for  prevention,  before  our  king  was  ready  for  the 
attempt.  Induftry  and  thrift  over-rules  princes : 
this  perfonage  had  no  time  to  tranfcribe  intelli- 
gence, but  what  he  borrowed  from  his  fleep  -9  nor 
money  to  buy  it,  but  what  he  laved  out  of  his 
allowance :  yet  he  underilood  more  than  any  one 
prince  of  Europe,  and  was  more^confulted  than 
any  one  ftatefman.  His  judgment  was  much  va- 
lued, his  integrity  more ;  ever  offering  what  was 

iblid- 
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Hen.  S.folidly   fafe,  rather  than  what  was 

plaufible :  as  one  who  was  a  flranger  to  the  wit 
dome  of  the  latter  age,  (as  fir  Francis  Bacon  de- 
fcribes  it)  which  is  rather/^  Deliveries  and  (hifts 
from  inconveniencies,  than  folid  and  grounded 
courfes  for  advantage.  His  forefight  was  large, 
and  his  fpirit  larger :  he  confidered  all  cir- 
cumftances  that  occurred  to  him  ;  judged  what 
he  confidered,  and  fpoke  what  he  judged  with 
that  refolution  as  to  his  opinion,  that  argued  he 
underilood  the  matter  in  queftion  •,  with  that 
modefty  as  to  his  fuperiours,  that  fhewed  he  un- 
derftood  himfelf.  He  would  fay  that  he  that  could 
not  with  the  Cameleon  change  colour  with  the 
aire  he  lived  in,  muft  with  the  Cameleon  live  only 
upon  aire. 


Obfervations  on  the  Life    of  Sir 
Edward  Poynings. 


C  I  R  Edward  Poynings  was  the  third  of 
eighteen  counfellours  bequeathed  by  Henry 
the  VII,  to  his  fon,  with  his  kingdom  ;  a  privy 
council  wherein  there  was  not  one  lawyer!  and 
a  cabal  that  never  condefcended  for  advice  to  any 
below  themfelves ;  or  for  performance  of  any  of 
their  degrees  to  any  belides  themfelves;  being  a 
compleat  body  of  active  and  knowing  men  in 
in  their  own  orb.  Who  more  prudent  than  Sur- 
rey ?  who  nrore  refolved  than  Poynings  ?  whofe 
vigilancy  made  him  mailer  of  the  Ginque  Ports, 

as 


Sir  Edward  Poynings. 

as  his  valour  advanced  him  general  of  the  Low- Hen.  8. 
Country  forces,  whom  he  led  on  to  feveral  fervi-  — V-*-* 
ces  with  fuch  fuccefs,  and  brought  off  (with  the 
lofs  of  not  above  an  hundred  men)  with  honour 
from  the  lady  Margaret,  and  applaufe  from   the 
whole  country. 

No  lefs  happy  was  he  in  his  government  of 
Tournay,  until  the  council  at  home  (now  grown 
thin  by  the  fecefTion  of  Warham,  Fox,  and  Nor- 
folk) had  more  need  of  him  than  garrifons  a- 
broad  :  vainly  is  that  fpirit  penned  within  a  city, 
that  was  equal  to  a  kingdom.  It  is  the  unhappi- 
nefs  of  other  monarchies,  that  they  have  not 
men  anfwerable  to  their  employments  •,  it  was  the 
unhappinefs  of  this,  that  it  had  not  employment 
fui table  to  its  men. 

He  iiv'd  and  died  in  arms :  Bulloign  faw  him 
firfl  a  fouldier,  and  Bulloign  faw  him  Tail  the  beft 
camp-mailer  in  all  Chriilendom :  always  ob- 
ferving  three  things : 

1.  The  Situation  of  his   camp  to  fecure  his 
army. 

2.  The  Accommodation  of  it,  to  fupply  it, 

3.  His  retreat,  to  draw  off:  the  avenues,  to 
be   guarded   with  fouldiers,    and   flrengthened 
with  re-doubts-,  which  he  made  triangular,  that 
more   men  might  engage  the  enemy  at  once  : 
during  eredion  whereof,  the  army  was  pallifado'd 
in  the  front  with  {lakes  headed  with  iron  on  both 
ends  five  foot  long,  and  {luck  dope-wife  into  the 
ground,  to  keep  off  both  horfe  and  foot :  the 
foot-fentinels  were   without   the  redoubts,    the 
horfe-guards  beyond  them,  at  diftance  enough 
to  defcry  the  enemy,  and  not  too  much,  to  retire 
to  their  works.     A  ferious  and  plodding  brow 

M  befpoke 
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Hen.  S.befpoke  this  noble  knight's  deep  prudence,  «„« 
u~v— '  a  imart  look  his  refolved  valour ;  who  was  a  man 
vaftly    different  in    his   publick  capacity,  from 
what  he  was  in  his  private  employment : 

Quemquam  poffe  putas  mores  narrare  futuros  ? 
Die  mihi^  fi  fias  tu  leo^  quails  eris. 


Obfervations  on  the  Life  of  Sir 
Charles  Somerfet. 


Lloyd,  gIR  Charles  Somerfet,  afterward  lord  Herbert 
of  Gower,  &c.  endeared  himfelf  to  king  H. 
as  much  for  his  maxime,  That  Reafon  of  State 
was  Reafon  of  Law  ;  as  for  his  advice,  ^That  the 
King  Jhould  never  flick  at  Law,  in  cafe  of  Pub- 
lique  Good ;  and  yet  that  all  his  aRs  for  pullique 
Good  Jhould  come  as  near  as  pojjible  to  the  Law.  So 
popular  was  this  gentleman,  that  he  received  all 
the  petitions  againft  Empfon  and  Dudley ;  yet  fo 
loyal,  that  he  advifed  his  majefty  neither  to  fpare 
thofe' leeches,  leaft  any  fhould  prefume  to  alie- 
nate his  peoples  affections  from  him  by  extortions 
for  the  future  •,  nor  yet  too  feverely  to  punim 
them,  leaft  any  fhould  be  difcouraged  to  ferve 
the  crown  for  the  prefent :  (for  indeed  Empfom 
and  Dudley  fuffered  for  that  which  others  were 
advanced  for  ;  the  parliament  punifhed  them  for 
putting  their  laws  in  execution,  and  the  king 
deferted  them  for  improving  his  exchequer  to  a 
treafury.) 

Two 
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Two  things  this  lord  advifed  his  mafter  to,  be-  Hen. 
fore  he  put  the  crown  upon  his  head. 

1 .  To  redrefs  the  peoples  grievances  under  his 
ler. 

2.  To  marry  not  in  France,  where  he  had  a 
le :  a  kingdom  fo  near  us,  that  by  reafon  of 

mtual  jealoufies  we  may  have  peace  with  it 

>metimes,  but  friendfhips  never. 
In  the  houfhold  he  was  lord  Chamberlain,  fb 

lifcreet  his  carriage !  in  the  French  expedition, 
Anno  1513,  he  was  general,  fo  noble  his  con- 
duct. '  His  afliflants  were  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, Shrewfbury,  Kent  and  Wiltshire  ;  his 
followers,  the  lord  Audley,  De  la  Ware,  *  Ca- 
rew  and  Curfon,  &c. 

Therovene  he  befieged  in  good  order,    and 

rith  Wolfey's  advice,  who  had  lived  long  in  that 
town  ;  underftands  all ,  the  avenues  of  it ;  and 
with  fir  Oughtred,  fir  Henry  Guildford, 

fir  Edward  Poynings,  fir  Charles  Brandon,  and 
fir  Alexander  Baynam's  affiflance,  fprung  feveral 
mines,  repulfed  the  French  relief  and  the  city* 
aflailants,  fo  that  the  town  was  yielded  Auguft 
22,  1513,  and  upon  Mazimilian's  in  treaty  razed 
as  he  did  Tournay,  September  22.  Herbert  was 
for  razing  this  place,  as  farther  from  us  than 
Therovene;  but  Wolfey  for  the  bifhoprick's 
fake,  is  for  the  garifoning  of  it,  as  a  trophy. 
The  king  recollecting  his  former  occafions,  Feb. 
3,  1514,  thought  he  could  not  do  a  more  juft 
or  a  more  prudent  act,  than  recompenfe  his  noble 
fervants  (but  the  cheapeft  way,  I  mean  that  of 
M  2  honour) 

*  Mafter  of  the  ordinance  who  was  killed  the  fait  night 
fore  Therovene. 
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Hen.  8. honour)  as  he  did  old  Somerfet  with  the  earldome 
u— v— J  of  Worcefter. 

With  this  honour  at  home,  is  joyned  another 
abroad,  viz.  That  of  embaflie  to  Maximilian, 
where  he  reached  that  Germans  depths,  and  clear- 
ly demonftrated  that  thofe  fond  and  impofiible 
offers  of  the  empire,  were  but  artifices  rather 
than  kindnefTes :  to  drain  the  king's  treafure, 
rather  than  enlarge  his  dominions  :  advifing  him 
to  raife  a  citadel  at  Tournay,  and  an  army  in 
Normandy  .  he  finifhed  the  efpoufals  between 
the  princefs  Mary  and  the  Dolphin  •,  and  deli- 
vered Tourn'ay,  by  the  fame  token  that  he  would 
not  let  the  Marefchal  de  Caftilion  to  enter  with 
banner  difplayed,  but  rolled  up,  it  being  (as  he 
faid,  who  with  lord  Herbert  was  at  the  taking 
of  it)  voluntarily  yielded  up,  and  not  gotten  by 
conqueil :  and  then  beftowed  himfelf  with  fir 
Richard  Y\^ingfield  for  the  great  interview  be- 
tween king  Francis  and  king  Henry  •,  an 
interview  I  know  not  whether  more  folemn 
or  more  dangerous :  kings  cannot  meet  with- 
out great  ftate,  and  they  feldom  part  with- 
out much  envy  ;  who  never  are  further  afunder 
than  when  they  meet.  His  moil  eminent  action 
here,  was  the  device  of  that  motto,  *  Cui  adhareo, 
pr*eeft  ;  a  motto  that  fpeaks  the  honour  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  intereft  of  Europe.  The  arbitra- 
tors commanding  both  the  parties,  fubmitting  to 
their  arbitration  for  two  cities  in  Italy,  contend- 
ing about  their  bounds,  choofe  the  people  of 
Rome  to  be  their  arbitrators  •,  they  gave  their 
city  a  fmall  pittance,  and  referved  all  the  reft  to 

them- 

*  He  to  whom  I  adhere  is  fuperior. 
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themfelves-,  *  £>uod  in  medio  eft  Populo  RomanolHen.  8. 
adjudicetur. 
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Grey  Marquefs  of  Dorfet. 

'T'HE  king's  wars  called  for  fouldiers,  andL1°yd- 

his  peace  for  ftatefmen ;  and  here  is  a  perfon 
•j-  ex  utroque  magnus  :  when  the  whole  defign  for 
the  invafion  of  France  was  ripened,  this  mar- 
quefs  is  made  general,  and  attended  by  the  lord 
Thomas  Howard,  the  lords  Brook,  Willoughby, 
and  Ferrers,  with  divers  knights,  gentlemen, 
and  others  to  the  number  of  ten  thoufand  men, 
armed  not  only  with  bows,  but  halberts  :  he 
diftrefleth  Navar  to  a  fubmiflion  to  his  mafter  ; 
forceth  his  way  to  Bayon,  and  with  fir  John 
Styles  affiftance,  kept  up  the  Englim  honour  a- 
bove  that  of  France  and  the  empire,  keeping 
clofe  to  his  commiflion,  and  not  ftirring  a  foot 
without  exprefs  orders  from  Ireland  :  although 
his  prefence  countenanced  fome  actions  his  hands 
could  not  perform. 

Three  things  he  was  very  careful  of.  , 

1 .  Of  good  pay,  left  his  fouldiers  mutined. 

2.  Of  good  diet  and  quarters,  left  they  failed. 

3.  Of  order,    difcipline,  and  temperance,  ef- 
pecially  in  ftrange  climates,  left  they  mould  be 
diftempered. 

M  3  Two 

*  What  is  fituated  between,  let  it  be  adjudged  to  the 
Roman  people. 

f  On  either  fide  great. 
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Two  things  he  was  unfuccefsful  for : 

1.  The  narrownefs  of  his  commifllon. 

2.  The  reach  of  Ferdinand,  who  defigned  the 
conqueft  of  Navar,  rather  than  of  France. 

Yet  what  reputation  he  loft  by  land,  fir  Ed- 
ward Howard  gained  by  fea,  commanding  the 
French  mips  to  their  harbours  :  over-running 
Britain,  with  fir  Thomas  Knevet  the  mailer  of 
the  horfe,  fir  John  Carew,  and  fir  Henry  Guild- 
ford's  afliftance  he  gave  law  in  the  Mediterranean, 
until  he  awed  the  neighbour-princes  to  terms  as 
honourable  for  his  mailer,  as  difhonourable  for 
themfelves :  now  we  find  him  valiant  in  earneil 
at  fea,  anon  fo  in  jeil  at  court  (at  the  folemn  juils 
proclaimed  by  Francis  de  Valois,  duke  of  An- 
goulefm  in  France)  his  nature  being  not  flinted, 
but  equally  free  to  debonair  and  ferious  enterprifes 
of  Pleafure  or  of  Honour ;  where  fix  Germans 
were  at  his  mercy,  and  four  Frenchmen  at  his 
feet.  His  fpirit  equalled  thofe  active  times,  and 
his  temper  his  fpirit. 

Three  things  fet  him  up 

1 .  His  large  expences  for  mew  at  court. 

2.  His  ftrength  and  manhood  at  jufts. 

3.  His  fkill  and  experience  in  the  field. 

He  was  the  beil  for  embattelling  an  army  in 
thofe  times :  obferving 

1.  The  number,  ftrength,  and  experience  of 
his  camp. 

2.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  place,  whe- 
ther champain  or  inclofed,  hilly  or  plain,  wooddy 
or  moorim,  ftraight  or  large  ;  that  he  might  ac- 
cordingly difpofe  of  diftances  and  ftands. 

3.  Inclofures  he  aimed  at  for  his  foot,  and 
champain  for  his  horfe,  together  with  the  advan- 
tages of  wind  and  fun,  4.  He 
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4.  He  impales  the  flank  and  rear  with  muf-Hen.  8. 
kets,  pikes,  and  carriages. 

5.  His  diviiions  were  fundry,  but  well  ordered 
to  relieve  one  another :  his  main  battels  three  : 
the  largeft  in  the  front,  the  next  in  the  middle, 
with  fome  fpaces  between  for  the  firft  to  rally  it 
felf,  or  embody  with  the  fecond ;  the  third  and 
flrongefl  in  the  rear,  fo  divided  that  the  two  firft 
battles   may   retreat  into  it,  and  draw  up  in  it's 
rear  to  watch  the  enemies  dilbrder  in  purfuit. 

It's  obferved  of  the  Turks,  that  they  never 
put  their  Janizaries  (their  beft  fouldiers)  in  the 
front,  but  make  ufe  of  them  for  referves,  by 
which  they  have  been  very  fuccefsful :  this  noble 
marquefs  went  not  by  rote  or  fore-conceived 
rules,  but  by  prefent  prudence,  obferving  time, 
place,  and  perfons  •,  neither  would  he  lie  open  to 
an  enemies  defign  by  a  conftant  method,  but  al- 
ter his  ilratagems,  and  contradict  all  the  rules  of 
difcipline,  to  diforder  the  enemy,  and  difappoint 
his  expectation. 

He  hath  fometimes  compounded  the  wings  of 
his  battle  of  ableft  men,  and  the  battle  it  felf  of 
the  meaneft ;  ordering  them,  if  overpowred,  to 
make  their  retreat  to  the  rear  of  the  other  divi- 
fions,  through  the  fpaces  appointed  for  that  end ; 
which  the  enemy  percieving,  followeth  (not 
fmelling  the  drift,)  not  without  diforder,  (as  in  all 
purfuits)  between  the  two  ftrong  wings,  who 
crufh  them  in  pieces  :  his  field-pieces  after  once 
or  twice  difchaVging,  were  drawn  within  the  di- 
vifions  of  the  main  battle,  to  fire  the  enemy  at 
his  next  approaches  if  the  front  were  difordered  : 
and  to  avoid  the  execution  of  his  enemies,  his 
files  were  thin,  and  his  dragoons  ready  to  feize 

theirs, 
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Hen.  8.  theirs,  whereby  at  leaft  they  were  hindred  fr 
CXVNJ  ihooting  •,  his  forlorn  retired  to  the  main  battle, 
and  out  of  the  flanks   thereof  ifTued  with  fire- 
pots  and  granadoes  upon  the  engaged  enemy. 

His  horfe  were  in  full  battalia's,  whereof  the 
firft  was  the  greateft,  lined  with  (hot,  placed  on 
each  wing  of  the  main  army -,  always  opening 
upon  the  opening  of  the  enemy. 

i  The  greateft  truft  between^  man  and  man,  is 
the  truft  of  giving  counfei :  For  in  other  confiden- 
ces (faith  my  lord  Bacon)  men  commit  the  parts  of 
life,  their  Lands,  their  Goods,  their  Children, 
their  Credit,  fome particular  affair-,  but  to  fuch  as 
they  make  their  Counfdlours,  they  commit  the  whole, 
by  how  much  the  more  they  are  obliged  to  faitkful- 
nefs  and  integrity.  None  was  more  trufted  than 
the  marquefs,  none  more  trufty :  none  under- 
Hood  clearer  what  was  fit,  none  fpoke  plainer 
what  he  underflood.  Wbat  wants  a  Sovereign  ? 
(faid  a  flattering  courtier)  'Truth ;  (faid  a  ferious 
king)  never  had  king  more  need  of  it  than  Hen- 
ry, never  lefs  of  it  than  he  •,  whom  it  was  lefs 
fatal  to  ruin,  than  to  difpleafe.  But  this  foul- 
dier  was  as  much  above  feare  as  flattery,  that 
told  him  when  penfive,  'That  never  was  that  man 
merry,  that  had  more  than  one  Woman  in  his  Bed, 
more  than  one  Friend  in  his  Eofom,  more  than  one 
Faith  in  his  Heart. 

So  wary  was  this  gentleman,  that  he  was  not 
ram,  and  fo  loft  his  advantage  ;  fo  valiant  that 
he  was  not  contemptible,  and  fo  loft  his  com- 
mand :  he  led  others  by  the  ftrongeft  authority 
of  his  own  forwardnefs,  his  own  example ;  he 
was  led  himfelf  by  the  beft  guide,  his  own  ob- 
fervation,  his  own  experience :  his  book  li- 

mitted 
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mined  not  his  defign,    nor   his   paper-plot  his  Hen.  8 
undertakings. 

Land-fervice  was  his  excercife,  but  the  fea  his 
delight:  the  compafs  his  ftudy,  the  flars  his 
care,  trade  his  thoughts,  our  own  and  forein 
havens  his  difcourfe,  a  fea-man  his  familiar,  and 
three  fea-fights  his  triumph :  his  converfe  and 
.fpeech  was  fouldier-iike,  plain,  fhort,  fmart  and 
material :  there  was  a  time  when  he  would  fay  no- 
thing, and  a  time  when  he  would  fay  fomething; 
but  never  a  time  when  he  would  fay  all. 

He  was  in  a  word  the  happy  man,  who,  not- 
withftanding  that  the  times  could  not  endure  his 
virtues,  nor  he  their  vices,  died  at  once  full  of 
honour  at  court,  and  applaufe  in  the  country, 
with  this  monument  from  the  king,  "That  Honeft 
and  Good  Man. 


Obfervations  on  the  Life  of  Sir 
Robert  Wingfield. 


HI  S  parts  and  perfon  endeared  him  to  the  Lloyd 
Englilh  court,  his  travel  and  experience 
recommended  him  to  forein  negotiations,  par- 
ticularly in  the  emperour  Maximilian's  court, 
whom  his  arguments  and  his  own  intereft  drew 
off  from  France ;  fir  Robert  helping  him  to 
fome  obfervations  touching  the  breach  of  the  ar- 
ticle of  Cambray,  as  his  pretenfe  to  this  altera- 
tion, and  offering  him  what  men  and  money  he 
pleafed,  as  his  encouragement  to  this  under- 
taking : 
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Hen.  8.  taking:  fending  in  the  mean  time  one  Nicholas 
*  Weft,  D.  L.  and  dean  of  Windfor,  to  feel  the 
pulfe  of  all  the  princes  in  Chriftendome ;    and 
advifmg,  upon  an  entire  reflection  on  their  feve- 
ral  interefts,  the  repair  of  our  frontier  towns  and 
forts,  an  army  ready  in  the  north,  ard  a  conftant 
parliament.      He  is  deputy  of  Calice,  and  vice- 
roy of  France  :  what  the  French  loft  in  the  field, 
they  got  by  treaty,  until  fir  Richard's  time,  whofe 
policy  went  as  far  as  his  mafter's  power,  in  that 
accord,  Which  tyed  tip  (they  faid)    the  French 
King's  hands  behind  his  back,  and  the  Scotch  be- 
tween his  legs.     Yea,  he  almoft  perfwaded  Max- 
imilian  out  of   his  empire,    1615,  though  he 
wiihed  the  king  not   to  accept  of  it  until  the 
French  were  out  of  Italy.      Some  do  better  by 
friends   or  letters,  fir  Robert  beft  by  himfelf ; 
obferving  that  he  never  failed,  but  when  he  in- 
truded others  with  what  he    could  do  himfelf; 
his  perfon  breeding  regard,  and  his  eye  feeing 
more  than  any  he  could  employ  •,  and  his  prefent 
mind  being  more  ready  in  his  own  affairs  upon 
any  alteration  to  come  on,  draw  back,  or  other- 
wife  accommodate  matters,  than  any  fubftitute, 
who  feeth  not  the  bottom  of  things,  nor  turns 
to  occafions.     He  had  about  him  his  blades  and 
gallants,  to  expoftulate,    his  orators  and  fair- 
ipoken-men,  to  perfwade  *,  his  clofe  and  fubtile 
ones,  to  enquire  and  obferve  ;  his  froward  men, 
to  perplex ;  and  his  plain  agents,  to  report :  at- 
tendants for  all  fervices,  whofe  experience  made 
them  knowing  and  confident.      Doctor  Weft, 
Pace,  Lee,  and  Gardener's  way  was  the  circuit 
afar   off;  fir  Robert's  was  the  furprize,  quick 
and  nicked,  no  man  obferving  time  more  clofe- 
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ly  •  no  man  watching  natures  tempers,  intereftsHen.  8, 
Advantages  and  ends  more  indefatigably.  It  was1 
the  obfervation  of  thofe  dayes,  that  fir  Robert 
Wingfield  was  the  beft  to  prepare  and  ripen  de-. 
figns,  and  fir  Thomas  Bolen  to  execute  them : 
but  that  age  was  two  boyfterous,  and  he  too  wa- 
ry to  advance  beyond  the  reputation  of  a  know- 
ing agent,  in  which  capacity  he  lived  •,  or  of  a 
refolved  patriot,  with  which  honour  he  dieth. 


'Obfervations  on  the  Life  of  Edward 
Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 


HI  S  blood  was  high,  his  revenue  large  •,  and  Lloyd, 
he  was  born  to  adorn   the  court,  rather 
than  to  ferve  it.     He  vied  with  the  king  in  gal- 
lantry, and  with   the  cardinal  in  pride  :  of  the 
one  he  fpeaks  irreverently,  'That  Women  governed, 
him  more  than  he  did  the  Kingdome  ;  of  the  other 
indifcreetly,  'That  Francis  governed  France,  and 
Harry   England,    and   Wolfey   both;    adding, 
fhat  the  Commonalty  might  well  complain,  when 
we   had  two   Kings   to   maintain.     That  which 
ruineth  the  world,  ruineth  him,  his  Tongue.  Fate 
never  undid  a  man  without  his  own  indifcretion  ; 
and  her  firft  ftroke  is  at  the  Head.    Abroad,  none 
more  gorgeous  ;  at  home,  none  more  noble  :  at 
court,  fplendid ;  among  his  tenants,  prince-like; 
to   his  relations,  impartial.     A  fervant    always 
pulled  down  the  houfe  of  the  Staffords  ;  and  now 
one  Knevet  his  fteward,  whom  he  had  difcharged 

for 
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Hen.  8 .  f  or  oppreffing  his  tenants,  undoeth  him  :  for  his 
father  in-law  the  earl  of  Northumberland  is  fet 
under  a  cloud,  and  his  fon  in-law  the  earl  of 
Surrey  is  removed,  on  pretenfe  of  honourable 
employment,  out  of  the  way;  and  Wolfey's 
malice  at  the  duke  hath  its  full  fcope,  who  now 
deals  with  Knevet's  difcontent  to  difcover  his 
mailer's  life,  and  fuggeft,  that  the  duke  by  way 
of  difcourfe  was  wont  to  fay  how  he  meant  to 
ufe  the  matter,  that  if  king  Henry  died  without 
iflue,  he  would  attain  the  crown,  and  punifh  the 
cardinal.  George  Nevil  lord  Abergavenny  his 
fon-in-law,  impeached  him,  to  fave  himfelf. 
His  title  to  the  crown  was,  his  defcent  from 
Anne  Plantagenet,  daughter  of  Thomas  of 
Woodftock,  fon  to  Edward  the  third.  His  ac- 
cufation  was, 

1 .  That  he  had  conferred  with  a  cunning  man, 
(Hopkins,    monk  of  Henton)    concerning   the 
future  flate  of  this  realm;  who  advifed  him  to 
popularity  :  for  he  mould  have   all,  if  he  had 
but  the  love  of  the  people:  the  Wizard  confirm- 
ing this  by  revolutions,  and  the  duke  rewarding 
it  with  great  encouragement. 

2.  That  he   difparaged   the  prefent  govern- 
ment, and  ufed  arts  to  lecure  the  fucceflion. 

3.  That  he  had  threatned  king  Henry  with  the 
fame  dagger  that  fliould  have  muthered  Richard 
the  third. 

He  denied  the  charge  very  eloquently,  and 
difclaimed  his  life  very  rafhly  ;  his  foolifh  words, 
rather  than  any  deiigned  malice,  deferving  ra- 
liier  pity  then  judgement.  Much  lamented  was 

he 
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he  by  the  people,  and  as  much  was  the  cardinal  Hen.  8, 
maliced,  being  now  called  by  the  whole  multi- 
tude, The  Butcher's   Son.     When  Buckingham 
fell,  three  things  fell  with  him  : 

1 .  The  fplendour  of  the  court. 

2.  Hofpitality,    and   good   landlords   in   the 
country.     And, 

3.  The  high-conftablefhip  of  England. 

All  greatnefs  is  fubjeft  to  envy,  but  none 
more  than  that  which  is  infolent  and  affefted, 
being  never  its  felf  without  its  pomp  and  fhew. 
Plain  and  rnodeft  greatnefs  is  only  fafe  :  a  witch 
then  blafts  a  man  when  moft  profperous,  and  the 
envious  (the  onely  wizard  in  the  world)  when 
moft  glorious.  Wife  men  therefore  have  eclipfed 
themfelves,  that  they  might  not  be  gazed  on ; 
and  great  ones  have  Ihrunk,  and  fuffered  them- 
felves  to  be  over- born,  to  be  fecure.  Vain-glo- 
rious men  are  the  fcorn  of  the  wife,  the  admira- 
tion of  fools,  the  idols  of  parafites,  and  the  envy 
of  the  unworthy,  the  bufie,  the  unfortunate, 
the  ambitious,  and  the  rivals.  He  lives  well, 
that  lives  in  peace  ;  and  he  is  fafely  great,  that 
is  great  in  his  Conscience.  Anger  fure  is  but  a 
weaknefs  in  any  man,  (it  belongeth  fo  much  to 
the  aged  and  the  childim)  and  an  indecency  in  a 
Noble-man  :  yet  it  might  have  been  a  gallantry 
in  this  duke,  had  it  not,  i .  Revealed  fecrets  and 
fo  betrayed  him;  and  2.  Spoke  bitterly  and  dan- 
geroufly,  and  fo  abufed  him.  So  far  will  dif- 
content  carry  nature,  that  it  eafily  believes  what 
it  wifheth :  Ib  much  doth  a  prophetick  vanity 
iway  Englilh-men,  (that  have  the  moft  of  men 
of  any  in  the  world  in  divinations,  and  an  itch 
to  know  things  to  come)  that  the  wittieft  fir 

Tho- 
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Hen.  S.Thomas  More,  the  moil  devout  bifhop  Fifher,' 
the  wifeft  cardinal  Wolfey,  and  the  moft  noble 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  have  been  undone  by 
hearkening  after  predictions  ;  the  two  firil,  o£ 
Elizabeth  Barton  ;  the  third  of  John  Sacheveril; 
and  the  fourth,  monk  Hopkins.  Always  are 
thefe  divinations  (like  the  aftrologers  in  Rome,) 
by  fevere  laws  forbidden ;  yet  always  are  they 
by  vain  perfons  obtruded.  Marty  Wives,  wo 
England!  hardened  many  a  male-content  to  his 
ruine  in  king  Henry  the  eighth's  time  :  When 
HEMPE  is  fpun,  England  is  done,  encou- 
raged many  a  papiil  to  his  undoing  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  time :  Leo,  Nulhis ,  confirmed  many 
a  deluded  foul  to  his  downfal  in  our  days. 

It  was  as  fatal  to  this  great  man  to  truft  his 
'fteward,  as  his  wizard  •,  the  one  deluded,  the 
other  betrayed  him.  It  undoeth  a  man  to  be  too 
clofe;  therefore  we  have  friends  to  eafe  our 
felves:  it  ruineth  a  man  to  be  too  open  ;  there- 
fore there  is  a  fecret  not  to  be  communicated  to 
a  friend.  When  the  duke  of  Buckingham  made 
Knevet  his  confefibur,  he  made  him  his  mailer. 
He  that  is  mailer  of  my  Heart,  is  mailer  of  my 
Life:  If  my  Shirt,  faid  Metellus,  knew  my  minde\ 
I  would  burn  it.  If  my  fervant  or  friend  knows 
my  intentions,  I  muil  either  undo  him,  or  be 
undone  by  him,  unlefs  he  be  fo  much  above  a 
man,  as  not  out  of'weaknefs  to  dif cover  me;  or 
fo  much  above  a  fmner,  as  not  out  of  corruption 
to  betray  me.  Wild  beails  dwell  in  dens,  fifties 
be  in  mud,  and  birds  in  neils,  and  a  wife  man  is 
wrapped  up  in  fecurity.  Gyges  his  ring  was  his 
•wifdome,  whereby  he  underftood  others,  and  was 
referred  himfelf.  It's  pity  he  ever  learned  to 

{peak, 
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{peak,  that  knoweth  not  how  to  be  filent. 
would  fir  ft  be  fo  wife,  (faith  a  wit  and  wifdome 
of  our  age)  as  to  be  my  own  Counfellour,  and  next 
fo  fecret  as  to  be  my  own  Counfel-keeper.  Some  of 
my  fervants  may  be  of  my  bed-chamber,  but 
none  fliall  be  of  my  clofet.  Before  I  told  you  of 
this  (faith  Charles  the  fifth  of  a  defigne  difco- 
vered  upon  the  feventeen  provinces  to  his  fa- 
vourite Lunemberg)  /  was  Emperour,  but  now 
you  are  fo. 

But  the  heighth  of  the  duke's  fpirit  was  equal- 
ly unfortunate  with  the  opennefs  of  it ;  and  he 
fell  no  lefs  becaufe  he  defpifed  Knevet,  than  be- 
caufe  he  trufted  him. 

Contemned  dangers  ruine  furely^  while  they 
furprize  us  at  once  naked,  and  carelefs  ;  as  ill 
prepared  to  offend  the  (lighted  adverfary,  as  to 
defend  our  mifunderilood  felves.  The  leaft  be- 
ings have  their  fpleen,  and  command  our  cau- 
tion :  no  creature  too  mean  to  be  mifchievous ; 
none  too  inconfiderate  to  bo.  feared.  As  long  as 
weaknefs  can  cling  to  power,  and  power  to  ma- 
lice, what  Knevet  would^  but  could  not,  that 
Wolfey  could  and  would.  If  my  enemy  be 
ftrong,  he  iliall  awe ;  if  weak,  he  mall  guard 
my  life.  Two  things  are  neceflary  in  this  life, 
faithful  friends,  or  fevere  enemies  :  the  fewer  of 
the  former  men  of  the  duke's  fortune  have,  the 
more  ufe  they  mould  make  of  the  latter.  The 
greateft  enemy,  when  obferved,  may  do  me  a 
great  kindnefs ;  the  leaft  neglected,  can  do  no 
little  mifchief :  fecurity  is  the  only  misfortune, 
and  carelefihefs  the  only  fate  that  diftreffeth 
the  world. 


But 
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Hen.  8.  But  the  duke  threw  away  his  life  in  a  fatal 
u~v^»>  word  that  could  not  be  recalled,  (Tie  not  afk  the 
King  for  my  Life.)  Great  need  have  we  to  guard 
that  tongue,  whence  flows  the  ifiues  of  life  and 
death  ;  and  weigh  thofe  words  that  go  abroad  for 
the  meafure  of  our  weal  or  wo  •,  our  words  being 
given  us  to  treat  with  the  world  about  either, 
difcreetly  to  our  happinefs,  or  weakly  to  our 
ruine.  It  hath  repented  men  that  they  have 
fpoken  at  all  times  •,  it  repented  none  to  have 
been  filent  in  king  Henry's,  when  there  was  no 
fecurity  but  to  the  Referved,  and  the  Pliable. 
Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  feeing  one  knocked  down 
at  one  blow,  faid  to  his  friends  ;  what  a  folly  is 
it  to  quit  fo  fair  a  command  for  fear  of  dying^ 
lofts,  no  longer  afface  ! 


Qbfervations  on  the  Life  of  Sir 
Anthony  Brown. 


Lloyd.      TT £  was  always  one  of  the  council  to  king 
*•*  Henry  at  home,  and  of  his  commiflloners 
abroad :  no  treaty  patting  without  his  prefence, 
no  negotiation  without  his  advice-,  the  firft  car- 
rying as  much  majefty  with  it,  as  the  fecond  did 
authority  :  the  court  having  bred  the  one  to  a 
noble  mein,  as  experience  had  done  the  other  to 
an  oracle  ;    experience,  I  fay,  whereby  he  faw  | 
more,  as  Alexander  boafted,  with  his  eye,  than  { 
others  comprehended  in  their  thoughts ;  that  be-  f 
ing  knowledg  in  him,  that  was  but  conjecture  in 
others.  He 
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Hen.  8.  and  violent  courts  never  blefs  the  owners  with  a 
fettled  peace. 

This  deep  man  was  leiger  in  Rome  fix  years, 
and  agent  in  France  ten  :  a  perfon  of  great  dif- 
patch,  becaufe  of  an  orderly  method  and  proce- 
dure ;  which  he  obferved  to  a  fuperflition,  fay- 
ing, Time  and  Method  are  my  Mafter s.  There  are 
(faith  my  oracle)  three  parts  of  bufmefs ;  prepa- 
ration^ debate,  and  perfection :  the  middle  king 
Henry  communicated  to  the  whole  council,  the 
firfl  and  laft  to  few,  viz.  to  my  lord  Crom- 
wel  and  fir  Anthony  Brown. 

The  higheft  matters  were  his  care  ;  as  the  In- 
terview in  France,  1533,  the  moft  eminent 
ftatefmen  his  fellows,  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  lord  Rochford  and  the  lord  Paulet  -,  thofe 
noble  perfons  bearing  the  ftate,  and  he  managing 
the  bulinefs  of  the  embaffies. 

The  wife  man  of  Florence  took  care  that  Fer- 
dinando  of  Naples,  Medices  of  Florence,  Sforza 
of  Millain  mould  gain  nothing  of  one  another, 
to  the  great  fecurity  of  Italy :  fir  Anthony 
watched  our  neighbours  conquefts,  trade,  ap- 
proaches, &c.  fo  clofely,  that  none  of  thofe  po- 
tentates, Charles  the  filth,  or  king  Francis,  could 
win  a  fpot  of  ground,  but  his  mafter  would  ba- 
lance it,  and  fo  fecure  Europe. 

The  interviews  between  princes  he  difallowed  ; 
yet  to  fatisfie  his  mafter,  he  provided  for  that  in 
France  fo  fumptuoufly,  as  one  that  underftood 
the  formality  of  a  pageant  was  a  real  advantage 
to  a  government  whofe  intereft  is  as  much  to 
gain  a  reputation  by  pomp  and  mew,  as  fupport 
a  welfare  by  prudence  and  ftrength :  others  ap- 
prehenfion  of  our  greatnefs,  contributing  as 

mucji 
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much  to  our  welfare,  as  our  welfare  it  felf :  opi-  Hen.  8. 
nion  governs  the  world  :  princes  with  their  ma- 
jefty,  may  be  oft  envied  and  hated ;  without  it, 
they  are  always  fcorned  and  contemned  :  circum- 
ftances  are  often  more  than  the  main,  and  ihadows 
are  not  always  fhadows :  outward  efteem  to  a 
great  perfon,  is  a  fkin  to  fruit,  which  though  a 
:  thin  cover,  preferveth  it :  king  Henry's  perfon 
and  ftate  did  England  more  right  in  a  Tear,  than 
his  predecefTors  arms  in  an  Age  \  while  they  onely 
imprefTed  a  resolution  in  the  neighbours,  he  a  re- 
verence. As  the  reafon  of  man  correcting  of  his 
fenfe  about  the  magnitude  and  diftance  of 
heavenly  bodies,  is  an  argument  that  he  hath  an 
inorganical,  immaterial,  impaflible,  and  immor- 
tal foul ;  fo  this  gentleman's  confcience  often  re- 
flecting upon  his  policy,  about  the  circumftances 
of  many  of  his  actions,,  was  an  argument  that 
he  was  ruled  by  holy,  ferious,  and  heavenly 
principles  :  one  effect  whereof,  was,  that  he  de- 
fired  rather  the  admoniming  paines  of  a  lingring 
death,  than  the  favourable  eafe  of  a  quick  one, 
he  reckoning  it  not  the  effect  of  cruelty,  but  a 
defign  of  mercy,  that  he  fhould  dye  fo  ut  fentiat 
ft  mori ;  and  he  looked  on  nothing  as  fo  great  a 
fnare  to  his  thoughts  as  the  opinion  of  Origen, 
and  fome  others  called  merciful  doctors,  who  did 
endeavour  to  poflefs  the  church  with  their  opi- 
nion of  an  univerfal  reftitution  of  all  creatures 
to  their  priftine  eftate,  after  fufficient  purgation ; 
or  any  thing  more  a  temptation  to  other  mens 
fouls,  than  the  blaiphemy  of  fome,  making  God 
the  author  of  good  and  evil,  fo  much  worfe  than 
the  Manichees  or  Marcionites^  as  they  held  it  not 
of  their  good  God,  whom  they  called  Light ; 
N  2  but 
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Hen.  8.  but  of  their  bad  God  whom  they  called  Dark- 

t— -V-— '  nefs. 

As  princes  govern  the  people,  fo  reafon  of 
flate  the  princes :  Spain  at  that  time  would  com- 
mand the  Tea,  to  keep  us  from  the  Indies  :  and 
our  religion  to  keep  us  from  a  fettlement:  France 
fufpefted  our  neighbourhood,  and  engaged  Scot- 
land ;  the  pope  undermined  our  defigns,  and 
obliged  the  French.  Sir  Anthony  at  Rome,  in 
refpectful  terms,  and  under  proteilation  that  his 
majefty  intended  no  contempt  of  the  fee  apoito- 
lick,  or  holy  church,  intimated  his  mailer's  ap- 
peal to  the  next  general  council  lawfully  aiTem- 
bled  •,  exhibiting  alfo  the  authentick  inftruments 
of  the  fame,  and  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury's 
at  the  confiftory,  where,  though  the  pope  made 
forty  French  cardinals,  yet  our  agent  and  his 
money  made  twelve  Englifh,  and  taught  Francis 
to  aflame  the  power  of  difpofing  monafteries  and 
benefices,  as  king  Henry  had  done  ;  advifmg 
him  to  inform  his  lubjects  clearly  of  his  proceed- 
ings, and  unite  with  the  princes  of  the  reforma- 
tion, taking  his  parliament  and  people  along  with 
him,  and  by  their  advice  cutting  off  the  appeals 
to  and  revenues  of  Rome,  by  vifitations,  &c._ 
with  a  Pr^emunire^  together  with  the  oath  of  fu- 
premacy,  and  the  publication  of  the  prohibited 
degrees  of  marriages  :  he  added  in  his  exprefles, 
That  his  Majefty  fhould  by  difguifed  Envoys  divide 
between  the  Princes  and  the  Empire. 

The  next  fight  we  have  had  of  him  is  in  Scot- 
land ;  the  French  king's  paiTage  to  England,  (as 
he  calls  it  :)•  where  in  joint  commiffion  with  the 
earl  cf  Southampton,  and  the  bifhop  of  Dur- 
ham, he  with  his  variety  of  inPcructions  gained 

time 
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time  until  the  French  king  was  embroyled  at  Hen. 
home,  the  feafon  of  action  was  over  there,  and  < — /-^ 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  ready  to  force  that  with  a 
war,  which  could  not  be  gained  by  treaty.  For- 
tune is  like  the  market,  where  many  times  if  you 
can  flay  a  little,  the 'price  will  fall :  the  ripenefs 
and  unripenefs  of  the  occafion  mud  be  well 
weighed :  watch  the  beginning  of  an  action,  and 
then  fpeed  !  Two  things  make  a  compleat  poli- 
titian,  fecrefie  in  councel,  and  celerity  in  exe- 
cution. 

But  our  knight's  prudence  was  not  a  heavy 
warinefs,  or  a  dull  caution,  as  appears  by  his 
preferment  at  court,  where  he  is  Mafter  of  the 
Horfe ;  and  his  fervice  in  the  north,  where  he 
and  the  Comptroller  fir  Anthony  Gage  are  in  the 
head  of  loooomen:  in  both  thefe  places  his 
excellence  was  more  in  chufmg  his  officers  and 
followers,  than  in  acting  himfelf :  his  fervants 
were  modeft  and  fober,  troubling  him  with  no- 
thing but  his  bufinefs,  and  expecting  no  higher 
conditions,  than  countenance,  protection,  and 
recommendation  -,  and  his  retainers  peaceable,  re- 
ferved,  clofe,  plain,  and  hopeful :  the  de- 
ierving  fouldier  and  the  promifmg  were  feen  of- 
ten at  his  gate,  not  in  throngs,  to  avoid  popu- 
larity :  equal  was  his  favour,  that  none  might 
be  infolent,  and  none  difcontented  ,  yet  fo  dif- 
creetly  difpenfed,  as  made  the  preferred  faithful, 
and  the  expectants  officious.  To  be  ruled  by 
one,  is  foft  and  obnoxious  -9  by  many,  trouble- 
fome  :  to  be  advifed  by  few,  as  he  was,  is  fafe  : 
becaufe  (as  he  faid  in  fome  things  out  of  his 
element)  the  Vale  beft  difcovereth  the  Hill 

N  3  Although 
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Although  he  underftood  not  the  main  matter 
of  war,  yet  he  knew  many  of  its  falls  and  inci- 
dents ;  his  prudence  being  as  able  to  lay  a  ftra- 
tagem,  as  others  experience  was  to  embattail  an 
army.  Sir  Thomas  Wharton  warden  of  the 
marches  he  commands  with  300  men  behind  an 
ambufh,  whither  he  draws  the  ram  Scots,  and 
overthroweth  them  more  with  the  furprize  than 
his  power,  taking  the  lord  admiral  Maxwel,  &c . 
who  was  committed  to  his  cuftody  ;  and  putting 
that  king  to  fo  deep  a  melancholy,  that  he  died 
upon  it.  His  death  fuggefts  new  councels,  and 
fir  Anthony  watcheth  in  Scotland  to  gain  his 
daughter  for  our  prince,  or  at  lealt  to  prevent  the 
French,  whom  fir  William  Paget  watcheth  there, 
as  fir  Ralph  Sadler  did  in  Rome,  and  fir  John 
Wallop  at  Calais  :  and  when  that  king's  defign 
was  difcovered,  we  find  our  knight  with  Charles 
duke  of  Suffolk,  lieutenant-general  ;  Henry 
Fitz-Alan,  earl  of  Arundel,  lord-general ;  Will. 
Faulet,  lord  St.  John,  Stephen  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  with  a  rich  and  ftrong  army,  expecting 
one  king  before  Montrevil,  (which  they  took 
with  Bologn)  and  forcing  the  French  to  a  peace 
and  fubmifiion  that  fecured  England,  and  fettled 
Europe. 

Three   things  facilitate  all  things:   i.  Know- 
ledg,    2.  Temper,  3.  Time.      Knowledge   our  I 
knight  had  either  of  his  own  or  others,  whom  he 
commanded  in  whatever  he  went  about,  laying  j 
the  ground  of  matters  always  down  in  writing,  « 
and   debating  them  with  his  friends,  before  he 
declared  himfelf  in  council.     A  temperance  he 
had,  that  kept  him  out  of  the  reach  of  others, 
and  brought  others  within  bis.    Time  he  took, 

always 
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always  driving,  never  being  driven  by  his  bu-  Hen.  8. 
fmefs  ;  which  is  rather  a  huddle,  than  a  perfor- 
mance, when  in  hafte  :  there  was  fomething  that 
all  admired,  and  which  was  more,  fomething 
that  all  were  pleafed  with,  in  this  man's  action. 
The  times  were  dark,  his  carriage  fo  too :  the 
waves  were  boyfterous,  but  he  the  folid  rock, 
or  the  well-guided  fhip  that  could  go  with  the 
tide.  He  maftered  his  own  pafllon,  and  others 
too,  and  both  by  time  and  opportunity  •,  there- 
fore he  died  with  that  peace  the  ftate  wanted,  and 
with  that  univerfal  repute  the  ftates-men  of  thofe 
troublefome  times  enjoyed  not. 

By  king  Henry's  will  he  got  a  legacy  of  300  /. 
for  his  former  lervice  ;  and  the  honour  to  be  of 
prince  EDWARD's  fpecial  council  for  the 
future. 

By  his  order  he  had,  as  his  fliare  of  abbey- 
lands,  Battle-Abbey  in  'SufTex,  enjoyed  by  his 
heirs  male  in  a  direct  line  to  this  day  :  and  by 
his  authority  he  had  the  honourable  Garter. 

He  was  the  firft  man  that  durft  bring  his 
matter  the  fad  news,  that  he  muft  die :  and  no 
wonder  he  durft  do  it,  for  the  next  news  is,  that 
he  is  dead  himfelf.  How  dareft  thou  be  fo  plain  ! 
faid  Heliogabalus  to  the  courtier  :  Becaufe  I  dare 
die,  faid  he  :  I 'can  but  die -,  if  I  am  Faithful ;  and 
I  muft  die,  though  I  Flatter. 

This  gentleman's  humour  of  crofTmg  prefent 
proceedings,  was  prettily  reproved  by  king  Hen. 
the  eighth's  little  ftory  of  a  poor  woman  drown- 
ed by  mifchance,  whofe  dead  body,  whilft  her 
neighbours  fought  for  down  the  river  •,  her 
hufband  who  knew  her  condition  better  than 

-  they 
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Hen.  8.  they,    advifed  them  to  feek  up  the  river  ;  for  all 
<- — /-— >  her  life  long  fhe  loved  to  be  contrary  to  all  o- 

thers,  and  he  prefumed  fhe  would 'fwim  againft 

the  ftream  being  dead. 

The  end  of  the  obfervations  upon  the  Lives  of 

the  Statefmen  and  Favourites  of  England,  in 

the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  eighth. 
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ENGLAND, 
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The  Reign  of  King  Edward 'the  VI. 

Obfervations     on     the     Life    of 
EDWARD    VI. 


TH  E    following  character  is  given  by  Car-  Rapin. 
dan,  a  famous  Italian,  who  writ  it,  after 
the  death  of  Edward,  and  in  Italy,  where 
this  prince  was  deemed  an  heretic  ;  and  when  he 
could  not  expect  any  thing  by  flattering  him. 

"  All  the  graces  were  in  him.  He  had  many 
"  tongues  when  he  was  yet  but  a  child :  together 
"  with  the  Englifh  his  natural  tongue,  he  had 
"  both  Latin  and  French  :  nor  was  he  ignorant, 
^  as  I  hear,  of  the  Greek,  Italian,  and  Spanifh, 

"  and 
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Edw.  6."  and  perhaps  fome  more.  But  for  the  Englifh, 
«  French  and  Latin,  he  was  exact  in  them  •, 
"  and  apt  to  learn  every  thing.  Nor  was  he  ig- 
w  norant  of  logic,  of  the  principles  of  natural 
"  philofophy,  nor  of  mufick.  The  fweetnefs 
"  of  his  temper  was  fuch  as  become  a  mortal, 
"  his  gravity  becoming  the  majefty  of  a  king, 
"  and  his  difpofition  fuitable  to  his  high  degree. 
"  Infum,  that  child  was  fobred,  had  fuch  parts, 
cc  was  of  fuch  expectation,  that  he  looked  like 
"  a  miracle  of  a  man.  Thefe  things  are  not 
"  fpoken  rhetorically,  and  beyond  the  truth,  but 
"  are  indeed  fhort  of  it.  And  afterwards  he 
*•  adds,  he  was  a  marvellous  boy :  when  I  was 
«c  was  with  him,  he  was  in  the  1 5th  year  of  his 
<c  age,  in  which  he  fpake  Latin  as  politely  and 
<c  as  promptly  as  I  did  :  he  alked  me  what  was 
"  the  fubject  of  my  books,  de  rerum  varietate^ 
"  which  I  had  dedicated  to  him  ?  I  anfwered, 
"  that  in  the  firft  chapter  I  gave  the  true  caufe 
"  of  comets,  which  had  been  long  enquired 
f  c  into,  but  was  never  found  out  before.  What 
<c  is  it,  faid  he  ?  I  faid  it  was  the  concourfe  of 
"  the  light  of  wandering  ftars.  He  anfwered 
"  how  can  that  be,  fince  the  flars  move  in  diffe- 
**  rent  motions  ?  how  comes  it  that  the  comets 
"  are  not  foon  difiipated,  or  do  not  move  after 
"  them  according  to  their  motions  ?  to  this  I 
"  anfwered,  they  do  move  after  them,  but  much 
"  quicker  than  they,  by  reafon  of  the  different 
"  afpe6l,  as  we  fee  in  a  chriftal,  or  when  a  rain- 
"  bow  rebounds  from  the  wall :  for  a  little 
"  change  makes  a  great  difference  of  place. 
"'  But  the  king  faid,  how  can  that  be,  where 
"  there  is  no  fubjecl;  to  receive  that  light,  as  the 

wall 
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"  wall  is  the  fubject  for  the  rain-bow  ?  to  this  lEdw.  6. 
"  anfwered,  that  this  was  in  the  milky-way,  or 
"  where  many  candles  were  lighted,  the  middle 
"  place  where  their  mining  met  was  white  and 
"  clear.  From  this  little  taft  it  may  be  imagined 
"  what  he  was.  And  indeed  the  ingenuity  and 
"  fweetnefs  of  his  difpofition  had  raifed  in  all 
"  good  and  learned  men  the  greateft  expectation 
"  of  him  poflible.  He  began  to  love  the  libe- 
"  ral  arts  before  he  knew  them,  and  to  know 
"  them  before  he  could  ufe  them  :  and  in  him 
"  there  was  fuch  an  attempt  of  nature,  that  not 
"  only  England,  but  the  world  has  reafon  to 
"  lament  his  being  fo  early  fnatched  away.  How 
<c  truly  was  it  faid  of  fuch  extraordinary  perfons, 
that  their  lives  are  Ihort,  and  feldom  do  they 
come  to  be  old  ?  he  gave  us  an  eflay  of  vir- 
tue,  though  he  did  not  live  to  give  a  pattern 
"  of  it.  When  the  gravity  of  a  king  was  need- 
"  ful,  he  carried  himfelf  like  an  old  man  ;  and 
"  yet  he  was  always  affable  and  gentle,  as  be- 
"  came  his  age.  He  played  on  the  lute :  he 
medled  in  affairs  of  ftate :  and  for  bounty,  he 
did  in  that  emulate  his  father;  though  he 
even,  when  he  endeavoured  to  be  too  good, 
might  appear  to  have  been  bad  :  but  there 
was  no  ground  of  fufpefting  any  fuch  thing  in 
"  the  fon,  whofe  mind  was  cultivated  by  the 
"  fludy  of  philofophy." 

It  is  faid,  king  Edward  was  in  body  beauti- 
ful, of  a  fweet  afpecl,  and  efpecially  in  his  eyes, 
which  feemed  to  have  a  ftarry  livelinefs  and  luftre 
in  them.  He  kept  a  book,  in  which  he  writ 
the  characters  of  all  the  chief  men  of  the  nation, 
all  the  judges,  lord-lieutenants,  and  juftices  of 
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Edw.  6.  the  peace  over  England,  marking  down  their 
way  of  living,  and  their  zeal  for  religion.  He 
had  ftudied  the  bufmefs  of  the  mint,  with  the 
exchange  and  value  of  money.  He  alfo  under- 
ftood  fortification,  and  defigned  well.  He  knew 
all  the  harbours  and  ports  in  his  dominions,  as 
aifo  in  Scotland  and  France,  with  the  depth  of 
water,  and  way  of  coming  into  them.  He  had 
acquired  fo  great  a  knowledge  in  foreign  affairs, 
that  the  ambafladors  who  were  fent  into  England 
publifhed  very  extraordinary  things  of  him,  in 
all  the  courts  of  Europe.  He  took  notes  of 
almoft  every  thing  he  heard,  which  he  writ  firft 
in  Greek  characters,  that  thofe  about  him  might 
not  underftand  them,  and  afterwards  copied  out 
fair  in  the  journal  or  diary  that  he  kept.  This 
journal,  written  with  his  own  hand,  is  flill  pre- 
ferved  in  fir  John  Cotton's  famous  library.  In 
it  the  moft  confiderable  tranfactions  in  this  reign 
are  perhaps  as  well  regulated  (fays  Bifhop  Ni- 
colfon)  by  the  young  king  himfelf,  as  by  any 
other  hiftorian. 


Qbfervations  on  the  Lives  of  the 
Seymours. 


EDward  Seymour  and  Thomas  Seymour, 
i  loth  Sons  of  fir  John  Seymour  of  Wolful 
m  Wiltmire.  /  join  them  together ',  becaufe  whilft 
they  were  united  in  affeffion^  they  were  invincible  ; 
but  when  divided^  cafily  overthrown  by  their  ene- 
mies. Edward 


of  the  Seymours. 


EDward  Duke  of 
Somerfet,  Lord 
Protector  and  Treafurer 
cf  England,  being  the 
elder  Brother,  fucceeded 
to  a  fair  Paternal  inhe- 
ritance. He  was  a  va- 
liant Souldier  for  Land- 
fervice,  fortunate,  and 
generally  beloved  by  mar- 
tial men.  He  was  of 
an  open  nature,  free 
from  jealoujie  and  dif- 
fembling,  affable  to  all 
people.  He  married 
Anne,  daughter  to  fir 
Edward  Stanhop,  a 
Lady  of  a  high  mind, 
and  haughty  undaunted 
fpirit. 


HpHOMAS    SEY-Edw.  6. 

MOUR/&rr*«*-» 
ger  brother,  was  made 
BARON  of  Sudley  -9 
and,  by  Offices  and  the 
favours  of  his  Nephew^ 
King  Edward  the  fixthy 
obtained  a  great  Eft  ate. 
He  was  well  experienced 
in  Sea- Affairs,  and  made 
Lord  Admiral  of  Eng- 
land. He  lay  at  a  clofe 
pofture,  being  of  a  re- 
ferred nature,  and  more 
cunning  in  his  carriage. 
He  married  queen  Ka- 
therine  Parr,  the  Widow 
of  King  Henry  8. 


Very  great  the  Animofities  betwixt  their  Wi'ves  ; 
the  Dutchefs  refujing  to  bear  the  Queen's  Train* 
and  in  effect  juftled  with  her  for  precedence :  fo 
that  what  betwixt  the  Train  of  the  Queen,  and  long 
Gown  of  the  Dutchefs,  they  raifed  fo  much  duft 
at  the  Court,  as  at  laft  put  out  the  eyes  of  both 
their  Hujbands,  and  occafiomd  their  Executions. 

Their  lifters  beauty  commended  them  to 
the  king's  favours  ;  (but  a  frail  fupport  that ! 
which  is  as  lafting  only  as  a  pliancy,  and  only  as 
certain  as  paflion:)  therefore  their  parts  recom- 
taiended  them  to  his  fervice.  Affeftion  fhall  lead 
me  to  court,  but  Fie  take  care  that  intereft  keep^s 
me  there.  Sir 
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Edw.  6.  Sir  Edward  Seymour's  temper  fuited  with  the 
king's  inclinations,  and  his  fpirit  with  his  times ; 
loth  high,  both  flirring.  In  the  throng  of  cour- 
tiers, there  are  but  three  Heps  to  raife  a  man  to 
obfervations  :  i.  Some  peculiar  fufficiency  ;  2. 
Some  particular  exploit  ;  and,  3.  An  efpecial 
friend  :  this  noble  perfon  mewed  the  firlt  with 
advantage,  in  that  draught  of  military  difcipline 
prefented  to  Henry  the  eighth,  wherein  the  em- 
battelling  is  moft  remarkable,  viz.  Twenty  two 
compleat  Companies  make  up  four  Squadrons  ;  every 
Squadron  of  Pikes  and  Mufquets  being  drawn  up 
apart,  the  Pikes  and  Colours  on  the  left  hand, 
and  the  Mufqueteers  on  the  right.  Thefe  Squa- 
drons make  up  a  Brigade,  to  be  drawn  up  as  fol- 
loweth,  viz.  Ten  Corporal/hips  of  Mufqueteers  be- 
ing 3  4  Rots,  divided  into  jive  Plat  tons,  every  Plat- 
ton  being  nine  or  fo  in  front,  led  by  a  Major,  and 
every  divi/ion  by  a  fufficient  Commander.  Next  af- 
ter thefe,  Thirty  fix  Rots  of  Pikes  are  to  follow, 
(being  twelve  Corporaljhips)  with  their  Colours  fol- 
lowing them,  till  they  are  drawn  up  even  in  front 
with  the  32  Rots  of  Mufqueteers  :  This  makes  the 
Right  Wing  of  the  Brigade.  2.  The  Battle  of 
Pikes  moveth  forward  in  diviflon,  doing  in  all 
refpetts  as  the  former,  till  they  range  even  in  front 
with  the  Pikes  of  the  Right  Wing  :  Then  the  other 
32  Rots  of  Mufqueteers  belonging  to  the  middle 
Squadron,  (who  are  appointed  to  make  the  Battel 
of  the  Brigade)  are  led  up  as  thefrft  Mufque- 
teers in  all  points,  but  at  a  reafonable  diftance  be- 
hind the  Pikes  of  their  own  Squadrons.  Then  the 
laft  Squadron  of  Pikes  marcheth  up,  in  all  refpeEfs 
cbferving  the  fame  order,  until  they  have  attained 
to  range  in  front  even  with  other  Pikes. 

This 
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This  being  done,  the  Eattel  or  middle  SquadronRdw.  6> 
cf  Pikes  and  Mufquets  advanceth  in  one  body,  un- 
t Hi? s  clear  of  the  Wings.  Laftly,  the  furplus  of 
the  three  Squadrons  being  48  Rots  of  Mufqueteersy 
are  drawn  up  behind  the  Brigades,  where  they  arc 
to  attend  the  commands  of  their  Officers,  to  guard  the 
Baggage  or  Cannon,  to  be  Convoys  for  Ammunition 
or  Vittuals  to  the  reft,  or  continue  a  referee  to  'wait 
upon  all  occafions. 

2.  Eminent  was  his  ability  for  this  draught, 
more  eminent  for  his  performance  agreeable  to  it 
in  Britain ;  where  he  fate  before  a  town  fix  weeks 
to  no  purpofe,  while  it  expefted  relief  from 
Italy :  but  at  laft  he  infmuates  a  jealoulie  be- 
tween the  pope  and  the  French  king  touching 
that  city  that  obftructed  all  relief :  he  with  as 
much  fpeed  and  policy  fets  upon  the  two  main 
fconces  for  defenie  of  the  town,  and  took  them 
both ;  battering  the  town  and  caftle  with  that 
violence  and  noife,  that  they  fay  it  was  heard  100 
miles  off.  A  train  of  powder  is  laid  to  blow 
them  up  when  they  mould  enter ;  but  this  fuc- 
ceeded  not :  for  the  French  in  paffing  the  ditch 
had  fo  wetted  their  cloaths,  that  dropping  upon 
the  train,  the  powder  would  not  take  fire  :  and 
fo  all  things  confpiring  to  crown  his  valour  with 
fuccefs  •,  he  takes  the  caftle  firft,  and  then  di- 
viding the  town,  and  weakening  it  by  feveral 
aflaults  at  once,  brought  it  to  his  own  terms. 
Here  his  valour  had  been  eminent,  but  that  his 
conduct  was  more  •,  and  his  conduct  re- 
nowned, but  that  his  noblenefs  towards  the  con- 
quered, his  civility  and  obligingnefs  towards  the 
fouldiery,  and  his  integrity  towards  all  perfons, 
had  out-done  that. 

There 
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Edw.  6.     There  are  but  two  things  that  a  fubject  can  ho- 
(x"V^O  neftly  oblige  his  prince  in  :   i .  Keeping  his  fub- 
jecls  in  peace  at  home,  2.  Keeping  his  enemies 
under  abroad  :   i.  Thofe  foft,  but  prudent  aclis 
of  peace  ;  2.  Thofe  refolved,  but  well-managed 
wayes  of  war :  lir  Thomas  wanted  neither  a  re- 
folution  for  the  one,  nor  a  temper  for  the  other. 

But  fufficiency  and  merits  are  neglected  things 
when  not  befriended  :  (Princes  are  too  referved 
to  be  taken  with  the  firft  appearances  of  worth 
unlefs  recommended  by  tryed  judgments :  it's 
\  fit  as  well  as  common,  that  they  have  their  coun- 
fellours  for  perfons  as  well  as  things  :)  his  filler 
therefore  was  married  on  Whitfunday,  and  he  is 
on  the  Tuefday  following  created  vifcount  Beau- 
champ.  But  the  next  year  his  nephew  is  born  ; 
the  hope  and  ftay  of  his  majefly  and  his  realmes, 
and  he  is  made  earl  of  Hertford. 

King  Henry  underflanding  that  the  pope  upon 
his  own  and  cardinal  PooPs  account  flirred  up  all 
the  princes  againfl  him,  as  a  provident  prince, 
rode  himfelf  to  the  fea-coafts  to  fee  them  fortified. 
Admiral  Fitz- Williams  is  old,  fir  Thomas  Sey- 
mour affiils  him  to  rigg  the  navy  to  be  in  readi- 
nefs  in  fix  dayes  time :  fir  Edward  is  mailer  of  the 
land-forces,  and  particularly  the  city  of  London, 
where  were  15000  armed  men  ready,  May  8,  in 
St.  Jamefes,  at  which  place  the  city  feemed  a 
camp,  and  the  citizens  men  not  of  the  gown, 
but  of  the  Armour.  Great  this  lord's  intereft  in, 
and  refpefl  with  the  people/,  as  great  his  brother's 
with  the  fea-men  :  the  multitude  would  leave  all 
for  their  good  lord  of  Hertford,  and  the  fea- 
men  would  die  with  their  noble  lord  Seymour. 
When  the  king  of  Scots  had  deluded  king  Henry 
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in  his  correfpondencies  with  France  beyond  allEdw.  6. 
patience,  and  had  been  forborn  beyond  all  fafety  v*~v-^ 
or  prudence,  fir  Edward  Seymour  is  firft  fent  to 
treat,  and  then  to  fight-,  which  he  did  with  fo  much 
fuccefs,  that  300  of  his  men,  and  a  ftratagem, 
(to  pofiefs  the  Scots  with  an  apprehenfion  that 
the  whole  Englifh  army  was  upon  them)  took 
and  killed  30000  Scots,  had  more  prifoners  than 
they  could  keep,  more  booty  than  they  could 
difpofe  of-,  and  adding  this  to  their  victory,  that 
they  broke  the  king's  heart. 

There  was  no  end  to  be  expected  of  a  war 
with  Scotland,  but  by  marrying  that  king's 
daughter  to  our  fovereign's  fon.  This  match 
was  my  lord  Seymour's  intereft  as  well  as  the 
king's  :  his  prudence  and  experience  is  therefore 
employed  firft  to  perfwade  it ;  and  when  that 
would  not  do,  (fo  great  and  fo  crofs  the  papal 
power  there  by  cardinal  Beton's  means)  his  va- 
lour and  refolution  is  fent  with  joooo  men  to 
compel  it :  in  order  whereunto,  May  4,  landing 
at  Granther-Gray,  he  marcheth  in  order  towards 
Leith,  which  (after  a  defeat  given  the  cardinal, 
the  earls  of  Arran,  Huntley,  &c.  by  his  har- 
quebufiers)  they  entered,  and  thence  proceed- 
ed to  Edinburgh :  my  lord  Dudley  leading 
the  front,  our  earl  the  battle,  and  the  earl  of 
Shrewfbury  the  reerward:)  there  the  keys  are 
offered  them  upon  conditions  •,  which  they  re- 
fufmg,  (and  fo  making  the  enemy  defperate, 
who  refolveth  rather  to  perifh  nobly,  than  to  be 
undone  by  fubmiflion)  the  town  holds  out,  and 
they  are  able  to  do  no  more,'  with  fome  confide- 
rable  lofs,  then  burn  the  fuburbs,  waft  the  coun- 
try to  an  utter  defolation  for  feven  miles  com- 
O  pafs, 
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Edw.  6.pafs,  demolim  Leith,  Dunbar,  &c.  take  all  their 
v-—^— '  Ihips   and  ammunition,    returning  to    Berwick 
with  the  lofs  only  of  14  men. 

Two  things  he  was  emhent  for  : 

1 .  His  advice,  that  not  the  lead  punctilio  of 
the   law  Ihould  be  neglected :  whereupon   the 
earl  of  Surrey  and  other  nobility  were  imprifoned 
for  eating  Flefh  in  Lent.     A  fecret  and  unobferved 
contempt  of  the  law,  is  a  clofe  undermining  of 
authority  •,  which  muft  be  either  its  felf  in  in- 
dulging nothing,  or  be  nothing  in  allowing  all: 
Liberty   knows    no    reflraint,  no   limit,    when 
winked  at. 

2.  For  his  popularity,    in  advancing  the  Be- 
nevolence 52000  /.  beyond  expectation. 

The  Scots  mull  have  war  as  long  as  there  is 
poverty  in  their  country,  and  interefl  in  France : 
this  noble  earl  cutteth  off  the  invaders,  layeth 
waft  the  country,  and  (that  the  fource  of  thofe 
troubles  might  be  dammed up)  entreth  France  with 
80000  men  j  and  after  fome  fkirmimes,  brought 
the  king  thereof  to  a  peace  and  fubmiffion. 

In  purfuance  whereof,  while  king  Henry  was 
m  Bologn,  he  made  his  will,  wherein  the  earl  of 
Hertford  lord    high   chamberlain  is  appointed 
principal  counfellour  to  his  nephew :    and   not 
long  after  he  dyeth,  and  leaves  the  kingdome 
to  his  fon,  and  his  fon  to  his  uncle,  whom  the 
common  vote   made  protector,  and   intereft   a 
moderator  of  the  council,    which  the  time  re- 
quired able,  but  their  humours  made  factious, 
The  peace  with  king  Francis  and  the  emperour 
was  but   uncertain ;  the   Scots  were   irreconci- 
lable, the  pope  implacable,  religion  unfettled. 
the  clergy  out  of  frame,  the   people  diftracted 
and  the  nobility  at  variance.     A  great  counfel1 
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lour  king  Henry  leaves  his  fon,  and  a  greater  hisEdw.  6. 
uncle  makes  him,  *  "  In  counfel  is  {lability  :  v-~v^> 
"  things  will  have  their  firft  or  fecond  agitation  : 
cc  if  they  be  not  to  fled  upon  the  arguments  of 
"  counfel,  they  will  be  toffed  upon  the  waves  of 
"  fortune."  But  yet  this  lord  mifcarried,  in 
that  the  council  underftpod  him  better  than  he 
did  them  :  and  he  advifed  with  them  rather  in 
publick,  where  men  fpeak  warily,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  others  humour ;  than  in  private, 
where  they  deliver  themfelves  more  freely,  and 
agreeable  to  their  own  humours,  (The  rule  is, 
ajk  an  inferiour  man's  advice  in  'private  that  he 
may  be  free  •,  and  a  fuperi.our's  in  fublick,  that 
he  may  be  reffeftful)  But  he  did  well,  i .  In  that 
the  fame  matter  if  weighed,  was  never  propound- 
ed and  refolved  the  fame  day.  2.  In  that  he  had 
fixed  dayes  of  petitions,  for  the  peoples  and  his 
own  cafe.  3.  In  thathepoyzed  his  committees  of 
contrary  inclinations,  that  watched  and  balanced 
each  other  to  a  moderation  moft  fafe  for  the 
kingdome  and  himfelf.  4.  That  he  had  of  all  pro- 
feffions  fuch  at  his  command  as  opened  the  ftate 
of  a  bufinefs  before  any  commifTi  oners  debated  it. 
5.  That  he  feldome  difcovered  his  own  inclina- 
tion, left  it  byafled  his  Counfel.  6.  That  to  pre- 
vent a  combination  in  the  council,  he  weakened 
their  power  and  priviledges,  their  credit,  their 
dependencies,  either  by  office  or  expectation, 
their  opportunities  and  correfpondencies,  fo  that 
he  could  eafily  remove  any  when  faulty,  difcover 
any  when  dangerous,  difgrace  any  when  bold, 
and  not  fit  to  be  entrufted  with  the  Counfels^  Re- 
fohes,  Deliberations,  and  Necejfities  of  the  ftate. 

O  2  In 
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Edw.  6.  In  order  to  which,  he  had  two  ufeful  refolutions. 

c-*"v~-  i.  To  fupprefs  calumnies,  2.  To  encourage  ac- 
cufations.  His  firft  acts  were  friew  and  pomp, 
(necefiary  for  greatnefs,  viz.  the  knighting  of 
the  king,  and  making  himfelf  duke.  His  next 
are  Realities  :  as,  j .  His  modelling  the  country 
for  a  parliament,  confidering  the  temper  of  the 
people,  and  the  pulfe  of  the  laft  parliament ; 
redrefiing  grievances,  fettling  elections  by  fuch 
legal  rules,  as  that  the  people  ihould  not  be  cor- 
rupted with  money,  overborn  by  importunity, 
tranfported  by  fear  or  favour  to  an  unworthy  or 
an  unfuitable  choice ;  and  taking  a  juft  time  to 
prepare  the  people  for  the  defigned  fettlement, 
by  his  grave  and  fober  injunctions,  by  godly  and 
good  books  of  inftruclions,  by  a  wholfome  form 
of  prayer,  (compofed  at  Windfor)  by  a  more 
exact  tranflation  of  the  bible,  by  feveral  procla- 
mations for  moderation  and  ordei  on  all  hands, 
by  inhibiting  all  preachers  but  fuch  learned,  fo- 
ler,  grave,  and  difcreet  men  as  were  licenfed 
thereunto  under  the  lord  protector's  and  my  lord 
of  Canterbury's  hand. 

2.  His  promoting  the  match  with  Scotland,  firft 
by  ambafladours,  and  then  by  an  army,  whofe 
order  was  this  :  viz.  *  The  avant-guard  of  3  or 
4000  foot- men  at  arms,  and  600  light-horfe  led 
by  the  earl  of  Warwick ;  the  mam  battle  of 
6000  foot,  and  600  men  at  arms,  and  1000 
light-horfe,  led  by  the  protector  ;  and  the  rear  of 
half  fo  many,  led  by  the  lord  Dacres ;  the  ar- 
tillery of  1 6  pieces  of  ordnance  making  one 
wing,  the  men  at  arms  and  demilances  the  other. 
For  the  avant-guard  and  half  of  the  battel  riding 

about 
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about  two  flight-fhot  from  their  fide,  the  other  Edw.  6. 
half  of  the  battel:  and  the  whole  flank  of 
rear  was  clofed  by  the  carriages,  being  12000 
carts  and  waggons  -,  the  reft  of  the  men  at  arms 
and  demilances  marching  behind.  A  few  fkir- 
mifhes  and  flratagems  patted,  when  a  trumpeter 
is  fent  by  Huntley  to  challenge  the  proteftor ; 
to  whom  the  protector  replying  like  a  wife  man, 
that  //  was  not  for  a  perfon  of  his  truft  tv  duel 
it  with  a  private  man  ;  the  earl  of  Warwick  faid, 
^Trumpeter,  bring  me  word  that  thy  Mafter  will 
perform  the  Combat  with  me,  and  Til  give  thet 
100  Crowns.  Nay,  rather ,  faid  our  duke,  bring 
me  word  that  he  will  give  us  Battle,  and  I  will 
give  thee  iooo/.  But  in  25  days  he  gains  a 
greater  *  battle,  over-runs  the  country  with  the 
lofs  of  no  more  then  65  men,  to  that  of  25000 
Scots. 

3.  His  third  exploit  was,   difpenfing  f  ho- 
nours fo  nobly,  that  they  were  due  encourage* 
ments  to  virtue  ;  though  yet  fo  warily,  that  they 
Ihould  not  be  either  a  burden  or  a  danger  to  the 
crown. 

4.  He  gave  the  commonalty  great  content,  in 
pulling  down  enclofures  by  proclamations ;  and 
the  nobility  no  lefs,  by  fetting  up  land-improve- 
ments by  rule. 

5.  He  engaged  both,  by  a  good  bargain  of 
church- lands,  confirmed  by  this  parliament. 

6.  He  weakeneth  the  papifts,  i .  By  conniving 
at  them  until  they  broke  out  to  fuch  outrages  as 
made  them  lyabk.  2.  By  dividing  them  when  en- 

O  3  gaged, 

'  The  fame  day  that  30  years  ago  they  were  beaten  at 
Flodden. 
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Edw.  6.  gaged,  with  hope  of  mercy  on  the  one  hand, 

«*— v-*~  and  fear  of  his  army  on  the  other. 

7.  The  French  taking  the  advantage  of  our  fe- 
ditious  to  break  off  their  treaty,  and  proclaim  a 
war,  he  confifcates  their  eftates,  and  fecures  the. 
perfons  of  as  many  of  them  as  lived  in  England. 
But  greatnefs  is  fatal ;  and  his  brother  that 
fhould  have  fupported  this  great  man,  ruines 
himfelf  and  him.  He  had  married  a  lady  *  high 
in  fpirk  -,  his  brother  the  queen-dowager,  higher 
in  place  :  the  ladies  quarrel  firft,  and  then  (as  it 
muil  needs  follow)  the  lords.  Thomas  the  ad- 
miral is  queilioned  for  aiming  at  the  crown,  i. 
By  marrying  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  then  by 
feizing  the  king's  perfon  and  the  government : 
fo  honeft  this  protector,  (a  plain  man,  and  of  no 
over-deep  infight  into  practices)  that  he  gave 
way  to  his  tryal,  faying,  (though  fomewhat  omi- 
nous as  it  happened)  /'//  do  and  fuffer  Juftice  : 
fo  uxorious,  that  he  fealed  his  death.  And  now 
he  ftands  alone,  wanting  his  brother's  cunning  to 
reach  Warwick,  or  his  refolution  to  check  Nor- 
folk. The  people  are  troubled  at  that  one  weak 
and  unjuftifiable  act  of  his,  the  pulling  down  of 
fo  many  of  God's  churches  in  the  city,  to  build 
one  Somerfet-hbufe  in  the  Strand. 

The  earl  takes  notice  of  their  difcontent,  and 
aflembleth  eighteen  difcontented  counfellours, 
who  arm  themfelves  and  their  -f  followers,  cal- 
ling the  city  and  the  kingdom  to  their  afiiftance 
by  a  proclamation.  The  protector  fleeth  with 
the  king  and  a  guard  to  Hampton-Court:  the 
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i  city  fometimes  refolved  to  aflift  the  lords,  out  of  Edw.  6. 
malice  to  the  protector  ;  fometimes  to  forbear  out 
of  fu^h  confideradon  of  its  many  misfortunes  in 
oppofing  kings,  fet  forth  not  with  more  integrity 
by  George  Stadlow,  then  eloquence  and  life  by 
John  Ayliffe.  They  delay  :  iir  Anthony  Wing- 
field  captain  of  the  guard  perfwades  the  king  of 
the  lords  moderation  and  loyalty  -,  the  duke  is  to 
anfwer  for  himfelf :  the  lawyers  charge  him  with 
removing  Weftminfler-Hall  to  Somerfet-Houfe, 
where  he  kept  a  court  of  requeft,  and  deter- 
mined title  of  lands  ;  the  fouldiers  with  the  de- 
taining of  their  pay,  and  betraying  our  French 
garrifons  -9  the  ilates-men  with  the  engrofling  of 
all  authority.  The  earl  of  Warwick  vigilantly 
but  clofely  manageth  all  difcontent  to  his  defigne 
with  this  great  advantage,  that  he  was  fubtle, 
clofe,  and  implacable  •,  while  the  other  was  free- 
fpirited,  open-hearted,  humble,  hard  to  diftruft, 
eafie  to  forgive.  His  friend  the  lord  Ruflel  is 
abfent :  heisfirfl  tryed  and  acquitted,  but  with 
the  lofs  of  his  proteclorfhip,  treafurerfhip,  mar- 
fhalmip,  and  2000  /.  of  land  more. 

But  Warwick's  defigne  for  the  crown  ripening, 
and  Somerfet  being  the  moft  eminent  obftruction 
in  his  way,  having  weakened,  before  he  ruines 
him,  now  he  chargeth  him  with  treafon,  to  make 
a  noife ;  and  with  Felony ',  to  do  execution  :  the 
council  is  packed,  he  loofeth  his  life  (for  a  fmall 
crime,  and  that  on  a  *  nice  point,  fubtilly  devifed 
and  packed  by  Ms  Enemies)  forgetting  to  afk  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy,  that  had  faved  it.  This 
perfon,  as  one  charactereth  him,  was  religious 
himfelf,  a  lover  of  all  fuch  as  were  fo,  and  a 

great 
*  For  contriving  the  death  of  a  privy-counfcllour. 
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Edw.  6.  great  promoter  of  the  reformation  :  valiant  and 
<— - v— *  fuccelsful,  generally  beloved  by  fouldiers,  envied 
by  flates-men,  though  the  moft  confcientious  ot 
them  all ;  doing  nothing  irregularly,  but  in 
complyance  with  the  necefilties  of  government  •, 
open  to  dangers,  as  one  that  could  not  be  jea- 
lous •,  better  to  aft,  than  defigne  •,  to  perform, 
than  plot.  When  he  was  difcharged  or  treafon, 
there  was  fo  loud  a  fhout  in  Weftminfter-Hall, 
as  was  heard  to  Long- A  ere  ;  when  condemned 
of  felony,  there  was  a  filence  and  amazement  for 
three  hours.  It  is  obferved  of  fome,  that  they 
have  defpifed  the  benefit  of  their  clergy  while 
they  lived ;  and  by  a  juft  providence  of  God, 
could  not  make  ufe  of  it  when  they  were  to  dye  : 
it  was  pity  that  this  noble  perfon  Ihould  forget 
to  crave  that  benefit  of  the  clergy,  'which  might 
have  faved  him  •,  when  he  was  fo  unwilling  to 
enjoy  any  benefit  of  the  clergy,  which  might  in- 
commode them.  The  controverfie  between  him 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick  is  like  that  between 
Demades  and  Phocion  ;  Demades  threatned  Pho- 
cian^  that  the  Athenians  would  deftroy  him  when 
they  fell  into  their  mad  fits  ;  and  thee  Demades 
[faid  Phocion]  when  they  return  to  their  right 
minds :  it  appearing  afterwards,  that  what  he 
was  charged  to  have  defign'd  againft  others,  he 
did  only  in  his  own  defence,  cum  moderamine. 
Inculpate  cautel^  in  whofe  behalf  Cicero  had 
pleaded  thus,  Si  vita  noftra  in  aliquas  Infidias,  Jt 
in  vim,  in  tela  aut  latronum^  aut  inimicorum  inci- 
di/et-j  omnis  honefta  ratio  effet  expedients  falutis  \ 
hoc  &  ratio  dottis^  &  necejjitas  barbaris,  &  mos 
gentibus,  fc?  feris  natura  if  fa  fr*fcriffit>  ut  om- 

nem 
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item  femper  vim  quacunque  ope  pqffint  a  corpore*  0Edw.  6. 
capite,  a  vita  fud  propulfare-nitantur. 

Beheaded  he  was  on  Tower-Hill,  with  no  lefs 
praife  for  his  piety  and  patience,  than  pity  and 
grief  of  the  fpedtators.  His  death  was  attended 
with  many  fignes  and  wonders,  and  his  name 
with  an  indelible  character,  his  houfe  being  called 
Somerfet-houfe  to  this  day,  though  folemnly 
proclaimed  by  king  James  Denmark-houfe,  be- 
caufe  inhabited  by  the  king  of  Denmark  and  his 
filter.  Surely  (faith  my  author)  this  Duke  was 
well  beloved,  Jince  his  name  made  fucb  indelible  im- 
preffwn  on  his  houfe,  whereof  he  was  not  fve  years 
in  pojjeffion.  Death  hath  this  alfo,  That  it  openetb 
the  Gate  to  good  Fame,  and  extinguijheth  Envy. 
Philip  alked  Demetrius  if  he  did  not  fear  to  loofc 
his  head  ?  he  anfwered,  No  :  for  if  he  did,  the 
Athenians  would  give  him  one  immortal  ;  he 
fhould  be  ftatued  in  the  temple  of  eternal  fame. 


Nil  non  Mortals 

Peftoris  exceptis  ingeniiq,  bonis  : 
En  ego,  cum  P  atria  caream  vobisq,  domoq  ; 

Raptaq  ;  fint,  adimi  qu*  potue  re  mihi^ 
Virtute  attamen  ipfe  mea  comitorq,  fruorq  j 

Csefar  in  hocpotuit  juris  habere  nihiL 
Quilibet  hanc  fevo  vitam  mihi,  finiat  enfe9 

Me  tamen  extinfto  fama  perennis  erit. 

"  All  that  we  hold  willdie* 
cc  But  our  brave  Thoughts  and  Ingenuity  : 
"  Even  I  that  want  my  Country,  Houfe  and  Friend^ 
"  From  whom  is  ravifhed  all  that  Fate  can  rend* 
"  Po/efsyet  my  own  Genius,  and  enjoy 
"  fhat  which  is  more  than  Caefar  can  deflroy. 

"  Each 
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Edw.  6."  Each  Groom  may  kill  me  :    but  whenfoe'er  1  die, 
(^/-V~O"  My  Fame  Jhall  live  to  mate  eternity. 

Brave  men  never  die  :  worth  begets  in  weak 
and  bafe  minds,  envy;  in  the  magnanimous, 
emulation  •,  in  pofterity,  renown  :  A  Renown, 
that  is  as  the  beams  about  tie  Sun,  or  the  glory 
about  an  holy  piffure,  that  Jhews  it  to  be  a  Saint , 
though  it  be  no  effential  fart :  it  rifeth  from  the 
body  of  that  Virtue^  which  cannot  chufe  but  Jhine, 
and  give  a  light  through  all  the  clouds  of  err  our  and 
diftraftion.  And  though  fometimes  the  n^fts  and 
vapours  of  the  lower  earth  impede  the  light  it 
gives,  yet  there  will  be  apparent  rays,  that  mew 
there  is  defert  unfeen,  which  yeilds  thofe  gleams 
of  brightnefs  to  the  whole  horizon,  that  it  moves 
and  mines  in,  which  furvive  to  a  glorious  kind 
'of  immortality,  when  the  good  man  is  dead  and 
gone;  a  good  name  being  the  embalming  of  the 
virtuous  to  an  eternity  of  love  and  gratitude  a- 
mong  pofterity.  For  my  own  Honour  (faith  the 
royal  martyr)  /  am  well  ajjured,  that  as  mine  in- 
nocence is  clear  before  God  in  point  of  any  calumnies 
they  objeft ;  fo  my  Reputation  /hall  like  the  Sun 
(after  Owls  and  Bats  have  had  their  freedom  in 
the  night)  rife  and  recover  its  felf  to  fuch  a  degree 
of  fplendour^  as  thofe  feral  birds  jh  all  be  grieved  to 
and  unable  to  bear. 


Qbfer- 


^bfervations  on  the  Lives  of  the 
Pars. 


SIR  William  Par  uncle  and  lord  chamberlain Lloyd, 
to  queen  Katharine  Par,  was  by  king  Henry 
the  eighth  created  baron  Par  of  Horton  :  'he  left 
two  daughters  onely,  married  into  the  families 
of  Treffam  and  Lane.  His  relation  called  him 
to  court,  but  his  age  forbid  the  pleafures,  and 
his  own  refervednefs  the  freedom  of  that  place  ; 
before  which  he  preferred  the  pious,  peaceable, 
and  hofpitable  way  of  the  countrey,  where  po- 
pularity affected  him,  more  than  he  affected  it ; 
no  man  being  more  beloved  by  the  vulgar,  no 
man  lefs  in  love  with  them  :  it  being  his  obfer- 
vation  rather  than  his  countrey-man  fir  Edward 
Mountague's  faying,  That  if  you  do  the  common 
fort  of  people  nineteen  court  eftes  together,  yet  you, 
may  loofe  their  love,  if  you  go  but  over  theftile  be- 
fore them. 

His  coufm  fir  William  was  brought  by  his 
fifler  to  court,  and  advanced  by  his  brother  to 
honour;  being  for  his  majefties  fake  as  well  as 
his  own,  made  lord  Par  of  Kendal,  earl  of  E£ 
fex  by  king  Henry  the  eighth,  and  marquefs  of 
.Northampton  by  king  Edward :  queen  Mary 
deprived  him-  of  his  eftate  and  honour  for  fiding 

with 

*  There  was  another  of  his  name  iheriff,  nephew  to  this 
Anight,  in  25  of  H.  8. 
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Edw.  6.  with  the  lady  Jane,  and  queen  Elizabeth  reftor* 
ed  him  to  both,  for  favouring  the  proteftant 
Religion. 

His  de'ight  was  mufick  and  poetry,  and  his 
exercife  war  •,  being  a  happy  compofure  of  the 
hardeft  and  fofteft  difcipline,  equally  made  for 
court  and  camp,  for  delight  or  honour :  but  his 
fkill  in  the  field  anfwered  not  his  induftry,  nor 
his  fuccefs  his  fkili :  yet  king  Edward  called  him 
His  Hcneft  Uncle ;  and  king  Henry,  His  Inte- 
grity. The  whole  Family  was  made  by  a  Mar- 
riage, but  died  IJJuelefs. 

The  common  rule  of  favourites  is,  to  bring  in 
all  their  r<  lations  about  them,  to  adorn  and  fup- 
port  them :  but  this  ma  quefs  would  fay,  A  wall 
that  bath  ajirm  la torn ,  had  need  of  no  buttrefs;  and 
that  which  wants  /'/,  is  often  rather  thruftdown  than 
upheld  by  it.  The  antiquaries  crouch,  as  though 
they  upheld  the  church,  when  they  are  upheld 
by  it :  clients  are  more  a  burden  than  a  ftrength : 
and  when  the  chief  favourite  dares  not  difpleafe 
his  fovereign  becaufe  he  is  fo  near  him,  they 
dare,  becaufe  he  is  between  them  and  ma- 
jefty.  His  followers  were  not  gaudy,  to  render 
him  fufpicious;  nor  difcontented,  to  breed  ill 
blocd,  and  a  mifunderftanding  •,  nor  too  open, 
to  difcover  him  :  but  deferring  to  honour  him ; 
and  hopeful,  to  be  advanced  by  him.  Active 
men  were  recommended  by  him  to  king  Henry's 
bufie  occafions,  and  virtuous  to  king  Edward's 
pious  inclinations. 

In  his  laft  years  he  found  that  there  was  little 
love  in  the  world,  and  lead  of  all  among  equals; 
and  that,  that  which  was,  is  between  fuperiour  and 
inferiour,  whofe  fortune  may  comprehend  the 

one 
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one  the  other.  To  eafe  his  m'mde  therefore,  Edw.  6. 
to  fatisfie  his  judgement,  to  obferve  his  over- 
fight,  he  adopted  fir  WilUam  Cholmley,  bring- 
ing him  firft  to  his  houfe,  and  then  to  his 
heart,  to  fhew  him  that  impartially,  which  he 
could  not  difcern  in  himfelf.  There  is  no  Jucb 
Flatterer  as  a  man's  f elf ;  and  tbere  is  no  fuch  re- 
medy again/I  Flattery  of  a  man's  fe/f  as  the  liberty 
of  a  Friend:  Counjelis  of  two  forts;  (to  go  on 
in  my  author's  words)  the  one  concerning  manners* 
the  other  concerning  luftnefs :  for  the  frji,  the  beft 
preferuative  to  keep  the  mind  in  health,  is  the  faith- 
ful admonition  of  a  Friend :  The  calling  of  a  man's 
felf  to  a  ftritt  account ',  is  a  medicine  fometime  too 
piercing  and  corroding ;  reading  good  Rooks  of  Mo- 
rality  is  a  little  flat  and  dead ;  obferving  our  faults 
in  others  is  fometimes  improper  for  our  cafe  :  but 
the  befl  receipt  (beft  I  fay  to  work,  and  bejl  to 
take)  is  the  admonition  of  a  Friend.  * 

So  much  folid  worth  he  had,  that  he  had  no 
life  of  ambition;  fo  much  modefty,  that  he 
made  little  ufe  of  his  worth  :  mean  thoughts  he 
entertained  of  himfelf,  and  as  mean  thoughts 
did  he  by  his  down-cad  though  grave  look,  his 
fparing  though  pertinent  difcourfe,  and  his  fub- 
miflive  though  regardful  carriage,  fuggeft  of 
himfelf.  But  a  well-manag'd  boldnefs  is  the  vir- 
tue of  monarchick  courts,  and  a  difcreet  fubmif- 
fion  that  of  a  republican ;  no  advantagious  ad- 
miflion  into  the  one,  without  the  firft,  nor  fafery 
in  the  other,  without  the  fecond :  here,  if  you 
are  bold,  you  muft  look  for  an  OJlracifm  ;  there, 
if  ypu  are  modeft,  for  Neglett :  yet  a  fober  and 
moderate  man  may  be  in  falhion  once  in  an  age. 

The 
Bacon's  cflayes. 


rlikc 
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Edw.  6.  The  fouldier  and  the  gentleman  are  the  wa 
Cyv-'O  princes  darlings  ;  church-men,  the  religious  ; 
phyficians,  the  fickly  and  old;  fcholars,  the 
learned;  exchequerers,  the  poor,  covetous,  or 
prodigal  ;  lawyers,  the  juft ;  and  they  of  a 
Healing,  Soft  and  Pliable  Temper,  (king  James 
his  character  and  commendation  of  my  lord 
Bacon)  the  fettling  and  the  peaceable,  fuch  as 
Edward  the  VI.  in  whofe  reign  he  was  advanced, 
and  queen  Elizabeth,  in  whofe  -reign  he  was 
reftored. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  king  Henry's  ftatute, 
that  he  clofed  with  king  Edward's  will :  for  this 
Claufe  he  produced  for  himfelf : 

Provided,  That  if  the  Lady  Mary  do  not  keep 
nor  perform  fuch  Conditions,  which  Jhall  be  limited 
and  appointed,  as  aforefaid,  that  then  and  from 
thenceforth,  for  lack  of  Heirs  from  the  King's  Body, 
and  the  faid  Lord  Prince,  lawfully  begotten,  the. 
faid  Imperial  Crown,  and  other  the  Premises,  /hall 
be,  come  and  remain  to  fuch  Perfon  and  Perfons, 
and  of  fuch  Eft  ate  and  Eftates  as  the  King's  High- 
vefs  by  his  Letters  Patents  fealed  under  His  Great 
Seal,  or  by  His  lafl  Will  in  Writing,  figned  with 
His  Hand,  Jhall  limit  and  appoint. 

Ifocrates  was  a  man  of  an  excellent  wit,  but 
finding  himfelf  deftitute  of  countenance,  geflure 
and  confidence,  he  never  durft  fpeak  in  publick, 
contenting  himfelf  to  teach,  even  to  his  decrepit 
days ;  and  commonly  faying,  He  taught  Rheto- 
rique  for  a  thoufand  Ryals,  but  would  give  more 
than  ten  thcufand  to  him  that  would  teach  him 
confidence  : 

This 
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This  marquefs  brought  up  many  a  Courtier,  Edw.  6 
yet  had  not  the  face  to  be  One  himfelf,  until 
queen  Elizabeth,  who  balanced  her  council  in 
point  of  religion  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign, 
as  (he  did  her  court  in  point  of  intereft  through- 
out, threatened  him  to  the  council-board  firft, 
and  then  to  her  Cabinet  •,  where  none  more  fecret, 
to  keep  counfel  •,  none  more  faithful,  to  give  it ; 
and  more  modeft,  to  fubmit.  A  fmcere,  plain, 
direct  man  5  not  crafty  nor  involved. 


Obfervations   on   the   Life   of   Sir 
John  Cheek. 

SIR  John  Cheek,  born  over  againft  the  Lloyd. 
Market-Crofs  inCambridge,  became  tutor  to 
king  Edward  the  fixth,  and  fecretary  of  ftate : 
not  fo  meanly  defcended  as  fir  John  Heyward 
pretends,  (who  writes  him,  The  Son  of  his  own 
Deferts)  being  a  branch  of  the  Cheeks  of  Mofton 
in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  (where  their  eflate  was 
three  hundred  pound  a  year,  three  hundred  years 
ago,  and  no  more  within  this  thirty  years :)  hap- 
py in  his  father,  Mr.  Peter  Cheek,  whofe  firft 
tuition  feafoned  him  -,  happier  in  his  good  *  mo- 
ther, (that  grave  matron)  whofe  good  f  counfel 
and  chriftian  charge  when  he  was  going  to  court, 
fettled  him  -,  and  happieft  of  all  in  the  place  of 

his 


*  A  Duffeild.  ( 

f  Recommending  to  him  care  of  three  things:  I.  His 
God.     2.  His  Soul.     3,  His  Company. 
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Edw.  6.  his  birth,  where  he  fell  from  his  mother's  womb 
u-v-*-'  to  the  mufes  lap,  and  learned  as  foon  as  he  lived, 
being  a  fcholar  fooner  than  he  was  a  man.  A 
German  had  the  care  of  his  younger  ftudies,  and 
a  Frenchman  of  his  carriage  ;  his  parts  being  too 
large  to  be  confined  to  the  narrownefs  of  Englifh 
rules,  and  too  fprightly  to  attend  the  tedioufnefs, 
and  creep  by  the  compafs  of  an  Englifh  me- 
thod. The  fame  day  was  he  and  Mr.  Afcham 
admitted  to  St.  John's,  and  the  fame  week  to 
court,  the  one  to  the  tuition  of  Edward  the  fixth, 
the  other  of  queen  Elizabeth  :  there  they  were 
both  happy  in  their  mailer  doctor  Metcalf,  who 
though  he  could  not  (as  Themiftocks  faid)  fiddle, 
yet  he  could  make  a  little  colledge  a  great  one, 
and  breed  fcholars,  though  he  was  none  :  his  ad- 
vice deterred  them  from  the  rough  learning  of 
the  modern  fchoolmen,  and  their  own  genius  led 
them  to  the  more  polite  ftudies  of  the  antient 
orators  and  hiftorians ;  wherein  they  profited  fo 
well,  that  the  one  was  the  copious  orator,  the 
other  the  greek  profefTor  of  that  univerfity. 

A  conteft  began  now,  between  the  introducers 
of  the  new,  and  the  defenders  of  the  old  pro- 
nunciation of  the  greek :  the  former  endeavour- 
ing to  give  each  letter,  vowel  and  diphthong  its 
full  found  :  whilft  doctor  Caius  and  others  of  the 
old  (lamp,  cried  out  againft  his  project,  and  the 
promoters  of  it ;  taxing  //  for  novelty,  and 
*Them  for  want  of  experience,  and  affirming  greek 
itfelf  to  be  barbarous,  fo  clowniihly  uttered  ; , 
and  that  neither  France,  Germany  nor  Italy 
owned  any  fuch  pronunciation.  John  Cheek  and 
Thomas  Smith  maintained  that  this  was  no  inno- 
vation, but  the  antient  utterance  of  greek,  moft 

clear, 
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clear,    and   mofc"  full.      Chancellour  Gardiner  Edw.  6. 
then  interpofed  againft  the  pronunciation,  and  the  u~v-^j 
authors  of  it :  but  cuftom  hath  fmce  prevailed 
for  the  ufe  of  the  one,  and  the  due  commenda- 
tion of  the  other. 

Sir  John  Cheek's  authors  were  Jfocrates  and 
Thucydides  •,  his  auditors  the  youngeft  that  came 
thither,  for  language  ;  and  the  oldeft  that  heard 
'him,  for  his  difcourfe  and  policy :    the  one  pre- 
ferred him  to  the  ample  provoftfhip  of  Kings, 
the  other  to  the  great  truft  of  Secretary  of  flate  : 
prince  Edward  ftudied  not  his  book  more  fedu- 
loufly,  than  he  ftudied  him,  that  his  rules  might 
comply   with  his   inclination,    and  his  lectures 
with  his  temper  :  lectures,  that  were  rather  di£- 
courfes  inftilled  to  him  majeftically,  as  a  prince ; 
than  leflbns  beaten  into  him  pedantiquely,  as  a 
fchool-boy.     The  wife  man  would  not  be  deba^ 
fing  his  royal  pupil's  mind  with  the  naufeated 
and  low  crumbs  of  a  pedant,  but  ennobling  it 
with  the  free  and  high  maximes  of  a  ftatef-man  ; 
fugaring  the  more  auftere  parts  of  learning  with 
the  pleafures  of  poetry,  difcourfe,    apologues ; 
and  ib  deceiving  the  royal  youth  to  an  improve- 
ment before  his  own  years,  and  others  compre- 
j  henfion.     His  very  recreations  were  ufeful,  and 
I  his  Series  of  lighter  exercifes   (for  he  obferved  a 
I  method  in  them  too)  a  conftant  ftudy ;  his  table, 
j  his  fchool  •,  his  meat,  his  difcipline :  the  indu^ 
j  ftrious  tutor  filling  up  each  fpace  of  his  time 
!  with  its  fuitable  inftruction ;  it  being  his  max- 
ime,  That  Time  and  Obfervation  were  the  heft 
Majlers,    and  Exercife   the   beft^   Tutor.     While 
|  others  doated  over  their  rules,  his  pupils  pradtifed 
them  ;  no  day  palling  without  his  letters  to  the 
P  'king, 
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•Edw.  6.  king,  as  that,  *  'Liter*  me*  unum  femper  habent 
<  Arguraentum  (Rex  Nobiliffime  &   Pater  Illuftrif- 
Jime)  hoc  eft,  in  omnibus  Epiftolis  ago  tibi  gratias, 
&c.  or  to  the  queen,  as  that,  -f  Quod  non  ad  te 
jamdiu  fcriberem  in  caufa  fuit  non  negligently  fed 
"ftudhim  •,  non   enim  hoc  fed  ut  nunquam  omnino 
fcriberem,  fed  accuratius  fcriberem,  &c.    I  have 
two  'Tutors,  (faid  king  Edward  to  Cardan)   'Dili- 
gence   and  Moderation,    Sir   John    Cheek    and 
Doftor  Coxe*    So  exact  an  account  he  gave  prince 
Edward  of  his  father's  kingdome,  and  its  inte- 
reft,  that  king  Henry  defigned  him  for  fecretary,. 
and  king  Edward  made  him  one. 

Three  years  he  had  that  place  •,  and  in  that 
three  years  did  England  more  fervice,  fo  great 
his  parts,  learning  and  religion  !  more  kindnefs, 
fuch  his  eminency  in  both  !  and  gave  the  people 
more  fatisfaction,  fuch  his  integrity  and  dexte- 
rity !  than  all  that  went  before  him,  and  moft 
that  came  after  him.  He  was  the  firft  that 
brought  in  the  ufe  of  a  diary,  and  his  pupil  the 
next  that  praftifed  it :  his  aphorifm  it  was,  that 
a  dark  and  imperfect  reflection  upon  affairs  float- 
ing in  the  memory,  was  like  words  difperfed  and 
infigniflcant ;  whereas  a  compleat  view  of  them 
in  a  book,  was  like  the  fame  words  pointed  in  a 
period,  and  made  fignificant. 

Much  did  the  kingdome  value  him,  but  more 
the  king :  for  being  once  defperately  fick,  the 
king  carefully  enquired  of  him  every  day ;  at 

laft 

*  One  point  always  Influences  me  when  I  write  (molt 
gracious  fovereign  and  illuftrious  father.)  Which  is,  that 
in  all  my  letters  I  return  you  thanks,  &c. 

f  My  npt  writing  fooner  was  not  the  effecT:  of  negli- 
gence, nor  was  this  done  with  a  defign  not  to  write  at  all, 
hut  to  write  more  accurately.  * 
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laft  his  phyfician  told  him  there  was  no  hope  for  Ed w.  6. 
his  life,  being  given  over  by  him  for  a  dead  man  : 
No,  faid  the  king,  he  will  not  die  at  this  time ; 
for  this  morning  I  begged  his  life  from  God  in  my 
Prayers^  and  obtained  it.  Which  accordingly 
came  to  pafs  ;  and  he  foon  after,  againfl  all  ex- 
pectation, wonderfully  recovered.  This  (faith 
doctor  Fuller)  was  attefled  by  the  old  earl  of 
Huntington,  (bred  up  in  his  childhood  with  king 
Edward)  to  fir  Thomas  Cheeke,  who  anno  1654, 
was  alive,  and  80  years  of  age. 

But  though  his  prayers  faved  his  tutor's  life, 
none  could  fave  his  •,  who  died  with  the  prote- 
ftant  religion  in  his  heart  and  arms  :  and  fir  John 
had  died  with  him,  but  that  being  outed  of  all 
his  preferments,  he  outed  himfelf  from  the  king- 
dome  :  loving  to  all  the  Englifh  exiles  at  Straf- 
burgh,  and  well  beloved,  all  over  Germany  :  un- 
til trufting  to  the  flars  too  much,  (would  he  had 
not  either  gone  fo  high,  or  gone  a  little  higher 
for  advice)  and  his  friends  too  little,  he  went  to 
meet  his  dear  wife  in  Brabant  •,  where  neither  my 
lord  Paget's  promife,  nor  lir  John  Mafon's  pled- 
ges, nor  abbot  Fecknam's  intercefllon,  could  ex- 
cufe  him  from  being  unhorfed  and  carted,  in>. 
prifoned  and  tortured,  vexed  with  all  the  arts,  of 
power,  and  perplexed,  until  his  hard  ufage  meet- 
ing with  fome  fair  promifes,  brought  him  to  a 
recantation  that  broke  his  heart;  and  after  much 
melancholick  fighing  and  filence,  brought  him 
to  his  grave ;  the  great  example  of  parts  and 
ingenuity,  of  frailty  and  infirmity,  of  repen- 
tance and  piety.  Forced  he  was  to  lit  with  Bon- 
ner  in  his  courts,  but  forced  he  would  not  be  to 
P  2  joyn 
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Edw.  6.joyn  with  him  in  his  judgment .  Look  on  he  did, 
but  weep  and  groan  too. 

A  good  chriftian  he  was,  witnefs  his  pious  epi- 
ftles  i  an  excellent  flatef-man,  as  appears  by  his 
True  Subjeft  to  the  Rebel  ^  a  book  as  feafonably 
republifhed  (by  doctor  Langbaine  of  queen's 
colledge  in  Oxford)  in  the  excellent  king  Charles 
his  troubles,  as  it  was  at  firft  written  in  the  good 
king  Edward's  commotions. 

Vefyafian  faid  of  Apollonius,  that  his  Gate  was 
open  to  all  Philofophers^  but  his  Heart  to  Him : 
and  fir  John  Cheek  would  fay  to  father  Latimer, 
/  have  an  Ear  for  other  Divines,  but  I  have  an 
Heart  for  Ton. 

A  country-man  in  Spain  coming  to  an  image 
enfhrined,  the  extruction  and  firft  making  where- 
of he  could  well  remember,  and  not  finding 
from  the  fame  that  refpectful  ufage  which  he  ex- 
pected, Ton  need  not  (quoth  he)  be  fo  proud  -9  for 
we  have  known  you  from  a  Plum-Tree.  Sir  John 
Cheek  one  day  difcourfmg  of  the  pope's  threats, 
faid,  He  need  not  be  fo  high ;  for  we  have  known 
him  a  Chaplain.  He  took  much  delight  in  that 
faying  of  Herod  the  fophifl,  when  he  was  pained 
with  the  gout  in  his  hands  and  feet :  When  I 
would  eat,  (faid  he)  /  have  no  hands ;  when  I 
would  go  I  have  no  feet :  but  when  1  muft  be  pain- 
ed^  I  have  both  hands  and  feet.  Applying  it 
thus  :  when  we  would  ferve  God,  we  have  no 
foul ;  when  we  would  ferve  our  neighbours,  we 
have'  no  body  :  but  when  we  fuffer  for  neglecting  , 
both,  we  fhall  find  we  have  both  a  body  and  a 
foul. 

Gvftavus  Adolphus  feme  three  days  before  his 
tkath,  faid,  Our  affairs  anfwer  our  defires :  but 

I  doubt 
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I  doubt  God  will  punijh  me  for  the  folly  of  my  Peo-Edw.  6. 
tle^  who  attribute  too  much  to  me,  and  ejleem 
it  were  their  God ;  and  therefore  he  will  make  them 
(hortly  know  and  fee  I  am  but  a  man  :  I  fubmit  to 
his  will,  and  I  know  he  will  not  leave  this  great 
Enterprife  of  mine  tmperfeft.  Three  things  fir 
John  Cheeke  obferved  of  Edward  the  fixth  :  i. 
That  the  people's  efteem  of  him  would  loofe 
him.  2.  That  his  reformation  mould  be  over- 
thrown. 3.  That  yet  it  mould  recover,  and  be 
finimed. 

As  to  publick  councels  :  i.  Sir  John  was  a- 
gainft  the  war  with  Scotland,  which  he  faid  was 
rather  to  be  united  to  England,  than  feparated 
from  it.  2.  He  was  againft  king  Edward's  will, 
faying,  He  would  never  diftruft  God  fo  far  in  the 
•prefer nation  of  his  true  Religion^  as  to  diftnherit 
Orphans ,  to  keep  up  Proteftantifm.  3.  He  laid  a 
platform  of  a  war  with  Spain.  4.  He  kept 
neuter  in  the  court-factions.  5.  Bifliop  Ridley, 
doctor  Coxe,  feconded  •,  and  fir  John  Cheeke 
contrived  all  king  Edward's  acts  of  charity. 


Obfervations  on  the  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth. 


j"  O  IR  Thomas  Wentworth  of  Nettlefted  inLlov 


Suffolk,  of   a   younger  family,  (con- 
'|:c  feiTed  by  the  Creftent  in  his  coat)  descended 
from    the  Wentworths  of  Wentworth-  wood- 
!  ;c  houfe   in  York-fhire,  and  was  created  baron 
P  3  "  Went- 


\ 
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Edw.  6."  Wentworth  by  king  Henry  the  viii.  He-was 
a  ftout  and  valiant  gentleman,  a  cordial  pro- 
"  teftant,  and  his  family  a  fanftuary  of  fuch 
"  profefTors ;  John  Bale  comparing  him  to  the 
"  good  centurion  in  the  gofpel,  and  gratefully 
"  acknowledging  him  the  caufe  of  his  conver- 
"  fion  from  a  Carmelite.  The  memory  of  this 
"'  good  lord  is  much  (but  uhjuftly)  blemifhed, 
"  becaufe  Calis  was  loft  the  lafc  of  queen  Mary 
"  under  his  government :  the  manner  was  hud- 
"  died  up  in  our  chronicles,  (leaft  is  beft  of  bad 
"  bufmefs)  whereof  this  is  the  affect :  the  Eng- 
"  lifli  being  fecure  by  reafon  of  the  laft  conqueft 
"  at  St.  Quintin,  and  the  duke  of  Guife  having 
"  notice  thereof,  he  fate  down  before  the  town 
"  at  the  time  (not  when  kings  go  forth  to,  but 
"  return  from  battle)  of  mid-winter,  even  upon 
"  New-year's-day.  Next  day  he  took  the  two 
"  forts  of  Rifebank  and  Newman-bridge, 
"  (wherein  the  ftrength  of  the  city  confiiled)  but 
"  whether  they  were  undermined  or  overmo- 
cc  neyed,  it  is  not  decided,  and  the  laft  left  moft 
"  fufpicious.  Within  three  days  the  caftle  of 
"  Calis,  which  commanded  the  city,  and  was 
"  under  the  command  of  fir  Ralph  Chamber- 
"  lain,  was  taken,  the  French  wading  through 
"  the  ditches,  (made  lhallower  by  their  artificial 
"  cut)  and  then  entring  the  town,  were  repulfed 
"  back  by  fir  Anthony  Ager  marfhal  of  Calis, 
<c  the  only  man,  faith  Stow>  who  was  killed  in 
"  the  fight,  (underftand  him,  of  note)  others,, 
<s  for  the  credit  of  the  bufmefs,  accounting  four- 
"  fcore  loft  in  that  fervice.  The  French  re- 
"  entring  the  city  the  next  day,  being  'Twelfth- 
the  lord  Wentworth  deputy  thereof 

"  made 
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cc  made  but  vain  refiftance,  which  (alas)  wasEdw. 
cc  like  the  wrigling  of  a  worm's  tayl  after  the 
"  head  thereof  is  cut  off;  fo  that  he  was  forced 
"  to  take  what  terms  he  could  get,  viz.  that 
"  the  town's-men  mould  depart  (though  plurv 
*c  dered  to  a  groat)  with  their  lives,  and  himfelf 
x<  with  49  more,  fuch  as  the  duke  of  Guife 
"  mould  chufe,  mould  remain  prifoners  to  be 
*c  put  to  ranfome. 

"  This  was  the  beft  news  brought  to  Paris, 
"  and  worft  to  London  for  many  years  before  : 
44  it  not  only  abated  the  queen's  chear  the  rem- 
44  nant  of  Cbriftmas^  but  her  mirth  all  the  days 
"  of  her  life.     Yet  might  me  thank  her  felf  for 
44  loofmg  this  key  of  France,  becaufe,  fhe  hung 
44  it  by  her  fide  with  fo  (lender  a  ftring,  there  be- 
44  ing  but  five  hundred  fouldiers  effectually  in 
44  the  garrifon  -9  too  few  to  manage  fuch  a  piece 
u  of  importance.     The' lord  Wentworth  the  fe- 
u  cond  of  June  following,  was  folemnly  con- 
"  demned  for  treafon,  though  unheard,  as  ab- 
te  fent  in  France  :  which  was  not  only  againfl 
"  chriftian  charity,  but  Roman  juftice  ;    Feftus 
<c  confeflmg  it  was  not  falhionable  among  them 
to  deliver  any  man  to  die,  before  he  which  is 
accufed  have  the  accufers  face  to  face,  and 
have  licence  to  anfwer  for  himfelf  concerning 
the  crime  laid  againft  him.     It  was  well  for 
this  lord  that  he  was  detained  in  France  till 
<c  his  ranfome  was  paid,  and  queen  Mary  dead, 
"  who  otherwife  probably  had  loft  his  life,  if  he 
44  had  had  his  liberty.  But  queen  Elizabeth  com- 
"  ing  to  the  crown,  he  found  the  favour,  or  rather 
*'  had  the  juftice  to  be  tryed  again,  and  was  ac- 
*4  quitted  by  his  peers  ;  finding  it  no  treachery, 

cowar- 
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Edw.  6."  cowardife,  or  carelefsnefs  in  him,  but  in  fit1 
John  Harlfton,  and  fir  Ralph  Chamberlain, 
"  the  one  governour  of  Rifebank,  the  other  of 
"  Calais-caftle  :  for  which  they  were  both  con- 
"  demned  to  die,  though  their  judgment  was 
"  remitted.  This  lord  was  the  only  perfon  I, 
"  have  read  of,  who  thus  in  a  manner  played 
cc  rubbers,  when  his  head  lay  at  Hake;  and 
"  having  loft  the  fore,  recovered  the  after-game. 
"  He  died  a  very  aged  man,  1594.  Thus  far 
"  Mr.  Fuller. 

Two  ways  a  courtier  advanceth  himfelf :  the 
firft,  that  more  leifurely,  flow,  though  fure,  of 
watching  offices,  preferments  and  dignities  that 
may  by  fteps  bring  them  to  the  king's  prefence ; 
the  feccnd,  that  more  quick  and  Ihort,  but  moft 
fra-fiifedi  'of  following  the  court  for  fuch  extraor- 
dinary commiffions  and  particular  fervices  to  the 
empire,  as  may  (without  the  danger  of  delays 
that  rhuft  be  fatal  amidft  fo  many  competitors) 
recommend  him  to  his  favour.  It  was  below  fir 
Thomas  his  eftate  to  (loop  to  that  firft  method  ; 
it  fuited  more1  with  his  activity  to  embrace  the 
fecond.  Two  ufually-inconfiftent  qualities  he 
had,  the  clofenefs  of  an  agent,  and  the  valour 
of  a  fouldier.  To  Rome  he  was  fent  in  difguife, 
and  to  Treport  with  an  army  :  fo  graceful  his 
carriage,  fo  infmuating  his  affability,  ib  clear  and 
well-weighed  his  difcourfe>  fo  fearching  and 
comprehenfive  his  judgment ;  fo  gravely  aiery, 
fo  majeftically  pleafant  his  countenance,  fo  be- 
coming his  gate  and  apparel,  fo  watchful  his  ne- 
gotiations, fo  winning  his  addreffes,  fo  difcreetly 
fmart  his  reparties,  (darting  a  fuddain  luftre  and 

vigour 
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vigour  to  the  darknefs  and  heavinefs  of  his  graver  Edw.  6. 
difcourfes,  neither  common  nor  unfavoury, » 
neither  aftecled  nor-far-fetched,  neither  abufive 
of  others,  nor  mif-becoming  himfeif )  fo  difcreet 
and  well-managed  his  complaifance,  (with  refe- 
rence to  circumftances,  perfon,  place,  time,  mat- 
ter and  caufe)  that  he  had  cardinal  Senhault's 
fecretary,  to  bring  him  to  the  pope's  clofet ;  the 
emperour's  agent  Randolphus,  to  introduce  him 
to  court  -,  that  he  won  fryar  Paul,  to  fhew  him 
the  myiteries  of  the  church  ;  engineer  Pal  vino, 
to  reprefent  the  pope's  cities,  towns,  fortificati- 
ons, havens,  harbours,  antiquities,  feminaries, 
exercifes,  mips,  treafure,  armories,  arfenals, 
magazines,  (having  always  by  him  a  card  of  the 
territories)  and  the  pope's  bed-chamber-man,  to 
fhew  him  all  the  papers  and  tranfactions  that  con- 
cerned Henry  the  eighth.  So  well  experienced 
his  conduct:,  fo  well  difciplined  his  army,  fo 
watchful  and  induftrious  his  nature,  fo  good  his 
pay,  (though  he  pawned,  an  once  in  Normandy, 
his  own  eitate  to  fatisfie  his  fouldiers)  fo  noble 
his  rewards  of  valour  and  fervice,  (it  being  his 
rule,  that  every  man  mould  enjoy  as  much  as 
he  could  conquer)  fo  prevalent  his  example,  that 
he  did  more  with  2000  men  in  three  monthes, 
than  the  duke  of  Suffolk  had  done  with  8000  in 
three  years.  The  duncery  and  idlenefs  of  the 
monks  in  his  time,  (as  he  writes  himfeif)  made 
Erafmus  a  ftudent :  the  floth  and  carelefnefs  of 
commanders  in  fir  Thomas  his  time,  made  him 
a  fouldier. 

Edward  the  third  of  England  having  fent  to 
France  to  demand  the  crown  by  maternal  right, 
the  council  there  fent  him  word,  'Tbat  tie  Crown 
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Edw.  6.  of  France  was  not  tied  tv  a  Diftaff.  To  which 
Wv-'*j  he  replyed,  That  then  he  would  tie  it  to  his 
Sword.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  demanding 
Normandy  in  right  of  the  dukes  thereof,  kings 
of  England,  was  told,  That  Dukedomes  were  ne- 
ver given  away  in  France  by  the  Prills  of  the 
Dead:  Nay  then,  replyed  he,  we  will  have  them 
Ggainft  the  Wills  of  the  Living. 

It's  written  of  our  Henry  the  fifth,  that  he 
had  fomething  of  C<efar  in  him,  which  Alexander 
the  great  had  not,  that  he  would  not  be  Drunk ; 
and  fomething  of  Alexander  the  great,  which 
Ctffar  had  not,  that  he  would  not  be  Flattered : 
fir  Thomas  had  both  their  virtues,  none  of  their 
vices ;  Non  tarn  extra  ¥itia>  quam  cum  fummis 
Virtutibus,  Though  he  could  not  avoid  misfor- 
tune, and  proffer  :  yet  he  could  yield  to  it,  and 
retire :  (that  experienced  file  that  could  not 
withftand  the  enemies  fhot,  could  fall  down  and 
cfcape  it.)  Privacy  at  once  fecured  and  fupported 
this  unfortunate  gentleman :  it  is  much  to  know 
how  to  lead  and  bring  on  fuccefsfully  ;  it's  more 
to  retreat,  and  come  off  handfornely,  and  give 
over  a  bad  game. 

Since  he  heard  ///,  I  hear  no  more  of  him  but 
this :  one  being  defigned  an  agent,  waited  upon 
this  knowing  and  experienced  lord  for  fome  di- 
rections for  his  conduct  and  carriage ;  he  delive- 
reth  himfelf  (faith  my  author)  thus :  To  fecure 
your  felf)  and  ferve  your  Country ',  you  mufl  at  all 
times?  and  upon  all  occajions^  fpeak  truth :  for 
(as  he  added)  you  will  never  be  believed ;  and  by 
Ms  means  your  truth  -will  fecure  your  felf  if  you. 
tie  queftioned)  and  put  thofe  you  deal  with  (who 
will  ftill  hunt  counter)  to  a  lofs  in  all  their  difqui- 
Jitions  and  undertakings.  Qbfer- 


Edw.  6. 
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Clement  Pafton. 

SIR  Clement  Pafton  was  a  fouldier,  and  aLloy(it 
fouldier's  fon  ;  valour  running  in  the  blood 
for  three  generations,  and  maturated  by  noble. 
and  hcroick  actions  for  glory  and  fuccefs,     De- 
figned  he  was  by  his  friends  for  the  gown,  butt- 
by  his  own  nature  for  armour :  born  for  action 
rather   than  contemplation.      When  his  father 
afked  him  what  he  would  defire  of  him^  he  der, 
fired  a  horfe  and  a  fword.     He  was  tried  in  thqt 
king  of  France  his  fervice  in  Henry  the  feventh's 
time,  for  his  overthrow  in  Henry  the  eighth's., 
He  was  the  firft  that  made  the  Englifh  navy  ter- 
rible, and  the  lafl  that  made  our  army  fo :  he, 
took  the  admiral  of  France:  and  faved  him  of> 
England :  30000  crowns  he  received  by  way  of: 
ranfome  from  the  firil,  and  i  ooo  /.    by  way  o£ 
gratitude  from  the  other :  a  cup  he  would  (hew,, 
that  the  firft  gave  him  every  holy-day,  and  a  ring* 
of  the  fecond's  every  Chriftmas. 

Two  kings  made  ufe  of  his  perfon,  and  two 
queens  of  his  counfel,  which  he  gave  even  on 
his  death-bed.  His  advice  was  Ihort,  but  refo- 
lute  ;  his  words  few  but  pertinent :  his  difcourfe 
commanding,  and  fouldier-like  :  his  word,  the 
decree  of  the  Medes.  King  Henry  the  eighth 
called  him  His  Champion  :  the  protector,  in  Ed- 
ward the  fixth's  time.  His  Souldier-,  queen  Mary, 
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Edw.  6. Her  Sea-Man-,  and  queen  Elizabeth,  Her   Fa- 
*tber.     When"Wyat  was  overthrown,  he  would 
deliver  himfelf  up  to  a  gentleman,  and  there- 
fore only  to  fir  Clement  Pailon. 

The  two  great  interefts  of  fouldiers  are  pay  and 
honour :  he  mortgaged  his  eftate  twice,  to  fa- 
tisfie  them  for  the  one  •,  and  pawned  his  credit 
at  court  often,  to  encourage  them  for  the  other  •, 
getting  his  commanders  always  power  and  autho- 
rity enough  to  do  their  mafter's  bufmefs,  but  ne- 
ver enough  to  do  their  own. 

There  being  always  a  conteft  between  the  po- 
pulacy  and  the  fouldiers,  ("  whom  nothing  re- 
"  conciles,  but  downright  force  and  necefiity) 
it  was  death  to  his  followers  to  be  irregular,  be- 
caufe  one  of  their  mifcarriages  exafperares  a  mil- 
lion, and  diftaftes  a  kingdom  ;  fo  necefTary  is  a 
ftricl:  difcipline  in  the  camp,  and  an  impartial 
juftice  in  the  countrey. 

Outward  occafions  help  fortune,  a  man's  own 
temper  makes  it,  when  there  be,  as  my  lord  Ba- 
con writes,  no  flops  or  reftivenefs  in  a  man's 
mind,  but  that  the  wheels  of  that  keeps  even 
with  thofe  of  fortune.  Sir  Clement  and  Cato 
Major  were  both  of  a  make,  both  having  *  tan- 
turn  rolur  corporis  &  animi^  &/,  quocunque  loco 
nt)  fortunamfiU  fafturi  viderentur. 

Olfer- 


*  So  great  a  Hrength  of  body   and  mind,  that  in  what 
country  foever  they  had  been  born,  they  would  have  made 
their  own  fortunes. 
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Obfervations   on  the  Life  of  the 
Lord  Rich. 


HE  muft  needs  be  preferred,  who  was  fo Lloyd, 
richly  defcended  and  nobly  allied,  as  to 
Ihew  at  court  upon  his  firft  appearance  fixty  no- 
blemen and  knights  of  his  relation,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  pound  a  year  revenue  a- 
mong  his  friends.  He  was  more  beholden  to 
the  temple  for  his  law,  than  to  the  univerfities 
for  his  learning.  His  fevere  and  active  nature 
afpiring  above  the  pedantiquenefs  of  a  fcholar, 
to  the  ufefulnefs  of  a  ftatef-man  :  /  could  never 
endure  (faith  he)  thofe  ftudies  that  fur nijh  me  only 
with  unaftive  thoughts  and  ufelefs  difcourfe,  that 
teach  me  only  to  think  and  fpeak. 

His  ftaid  and  folid  parts  commended  him  to 
Cromwel,  and  Cromwel  recommended  him  to 
king  Henry  the  eighth  :  he  was  folicitor-general 
to  his  majefty,  and  fleward  tohismafter:  Crom- 
wel was  the  Mawl>  and  Rich  the  Hammer  of 
Abbeys  :  he  laid  open  to  the  monks  their  faults, 
and  his  mailer  made  ufe  of  it  to  force  them  to 
a  furrendry  :  for  as  he  faid,  when  thofe  religious 
focieties  faw  they  had  faults  enough  difcovered  to 
take  away  their  lands,  they  had  wit  enough  to 
give  them  up.  His  councels  overthrew  popery, 
and  his  depofition  cut  off  fir  Thomas  More  :  for 
being  fent  to  fir  Thomas,  after  much  difcourfc 
with  him,  he  afked  him  this  fubtle  queftion, 
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•fedw.  6:  Whether  he  would  acknowledge  the  King  Supream 
Head,  if  it  were  enjoyned  by  an  AR  of  Parliament  ? 
fir  Thomas  afked  him  again,  If  the  Parliament  en~ 
afted  that  God  jfhould  not  be  Lord^  whether  he 
Jhould  confent  to  it  ?  and  thofe  words  undid  him. 
He  faw  that  the  proteftant  religion  was  the  inte- 
reft  of  England,  as  well  as  the  doftrine  of  fcrip- 
ture  •,  and  therefore  he  carried  it  on  in  point  of 
policy,  as  archbifhop  Cranmer  did  in  point  of 
*confcience.  King  Henry  the  eighth  admired  his 
-diftinct  reafoning,  and  flayed  judgment :  and 
-queen  Anne  Bullen  was  taken  with  his  graceful 
-eloquence,  and  ingenious  difcourfes  :  in  the  morn- 
ing his  plyant  foul,  that  could  anfwer  all  the 
turnings  and  windings  of  bufmefs,  was  as  re- 
ferved  and  folid  as  that  of  a  demure  ftatef-man  ; 
in  the  evening,  as  chearfiil  and  merry  as  that  of 
a  debonair  courtier.  He  was  the  wifdome  of  the 
court  in  the  prefence,  and  its  wit  in  the  clofet  -y 
its  oracle  there,  ard  its  pleafure  here. 

King  Henry  the  eighth  made  him  one  of  his 
legators,  and  king  Edward  the  fixth  one  of  his 
council :  under  him  he  carried  on  the  proteftant 
Veligion  in  point  of  confcience,  which  others  ma- 
naged in  point  of  intereft.  He  defigned  the  de- 
grees of  the  reformation,  and  he  fet  out  its  me- 
thod, than  whom  none  more  zealous  in  things 
neceiTary,  none  more  moderate  in  things  indif- 
ferent. Active  he  was,  but  wary  -,  ftirring,  but 
tautious.  To  him  the  reformers  reforted  in 
point  of  law,  as  to  Cranmer  and  Ridley  in  point 
of  religion.  Such  his  prudence,  that  the  pro- 
tector made  him  his  friend ;  fuch  his  integrity, 
that  the  king  made  him  chancellour :  where  his 
decreees  were  juft,  his  difpatches  quick,  his 
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judgments  fpeedy,  his  fums  of  debates  full  andEdw.  6. 
fatisfactory,  his  Sentences  irreverfible ;  his  affift-  ' 
ants  in  the  rolls,  and  other  courts,  able  and  ho- 
neft.  None  more  complyant  to  reafon,  none 
more  ftiff  in  things  againft  reafon :  he  would  do 
any  thing  for  king  Edward  the  fixth's  intereft, 
nothing  for  duke  Dudley's  ambition ;  therefore 
he  obferving  the  courfe  of  affairs,  would  rather 
refign  his  place,  than  his  integrity  :  when  he 
could  not  with  a  fafe  confcience  keep  it,  he  with 
a  contented  mind  parted  with  it  •,  being  honoured 
with  the  barony  of  Leez,  and  enriched  with  the 
weftern  abbies ;  it  being  the  prudence  of  that 
time  to  intereft  the  nobility  in  the  papal  revenues, 
that  fo  they  might  be  engaged  againft  the 
authority. 

R.  Rich,  lord  chancellour,  (faith  my  author) 
then  living  in  Great  St.  Bartholomew's,  though 
outwardly  concurring  with  the  reft,  began  now 
fecretly  to  favour  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  and  fent 
him  a  letter,  therein  acquainting  him  with  all 
paflages  at  the  council-board,  fubfcribing  the 
fame  (either  out  of  haft  or  familiarity)  with  no 
other  direction  fave  To  the  Duke  -y  enjoyning  his 
fervant,  a  new  attendant,  as  newly  entered  into 
his  family,  fafely  to  deliver  it.  The  man  made 
more  haft  than  good  Ipeed ;  and  his  lord  won- 
dring  at  his  quick  return,  demanded  of  him 
where  the  duke  was  when  he  delivered  him  the 
letter  ?  In  the  Cbarter-Houfe,  (faid  the  fervant) 
on  the  fame  token  that  he  read  it  at  the  Window,  and 
fmiled  thereat.  But  the  lord  Rich  fmiled  not  at 
the  relation,  as  fadly  fenfible  of  the  miftake,  and 
delivery  of  the  letter  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  no 

great 
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JEdw.  6.  great  friend  of  his,  and  an  utter  enemy  to  the 
duke  of  Somerfet. 

Wonder  not  if  this  lord  rofe  early  up  the  next 
morning,  who  may  be  prefumed  not  to  have 
flept  all  night :  *  he  higheth  to  the  court ;  and 
having  gotten  admittance  into  the  bed-chamber 
before  the  king  was  up,  fell  down  on  his  knees, 
and  defiring  that  his  old  age  might  be  eafed  of 
his  burthenfome  office ;  pleading  that  there  ought 
to  be  fome  preparatory  intervals  in  ftatef-men 
between  their  temporal  bufmefs  and  their  death  : 
in  order  to  which,  he  defired  to  retire  to  EfTex, 
there  to  attend  his  own  devotions.  Nor  would 
he  rife  from  the  ground  till  the  king  had  granted 
his  requeft.  And  thus  he  faved  himfelf  from 
being  ftripped  by  others,  by  firfl  pulling  off  his 
own  cloaths,  who  otherwife  had  loft  his  chan- 
cellour's  place  for  revealing  the  fecrets  of  the 
council-board. 

There  are  few  places  fb  impregnable,  but  na- 
ture hath  left  in  them  fome  place  or  other  by 
which  they  may  be  taken :  none  being  armed  at 
all  points  fo  well,  but  there  is  fome  way  left 
whereby  he  may  be  furprized.  He  is  the  ftrongeft 
that  hath  feweft  acceffes.  He  was  a  wife  man 
that  faid,  Delay  hath  undone  many  for  the  other 
world,  Haft  hath  undone  more  for  this,  'Tims 
well  managed  faves  all  in  both. 

But  there  is  a  wheel  in  things,  which  undoeth 
all  thofe  that  have  not  a  wheel  that  anfwereth  it 
in  their  fouls  ;  I  mean  a  great  capacity  to  comply 
and  clofe  with  thofe  grand  vicifTitudes  that  with 
fmall  and  unobferved  circumftances  turn  round 

the 

*  This  flory  is  related  from  the  mouth  of  his  grandchild 
tfce  earl  of  Warwick,  that  laft  was. 
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the  world,  which  this  great  man  was  matter  of,  Edw.  6. 
who  had  his  eye  upon  the  turns,  flexures  and  <— v— J 
points  of  things  and  bufmefs,  and  his  ftate  and 
intereft  ready  to  correfpond :  he  knew  when  to 
proceed,  when  to  make  a  ftand,  and  when  to 
retire.  It's  faid  of  grandees,  That  they  are  the 
firft  that  find  their  own  Griefs,  and  the  laft  that 
find  their  Faults.  Our  lord  was  quick  in  both, 
and  hath  taught  us  this,  That  certainly  Men  of 
great  fortunes  are  Strangers  to  themfelves,  and 
while  they  are  in  the  puzzle  of  bufinefs  have  no 
time  to  tend  the  welfare  either  of  Body  or  Soul-9 
and  that  they  muft  with-draw  from  this  World,  be- 
fore they  retire  into  another:  For,  Illi  mors  gratis 
incubat,  qui  notus  nimis  omnibus,  ignotus  moritur 
fibi. 

There  are  no  more  remarques  of  this  noble 
perfonage,  than  that  he  was  the  father  of  this 
apophthegme,  Well  done,  if  warily  -,  and  great- 
grandfather to  the  prefent  earl  of  Warwick. 


Obfervations  on   the  Life  of  Sir 
John  Mafon. 


HE  had  his  birth  at  Abingdon,  and 
education    at  Oxford :    his  birth  com- 
mending him  to  All-Souls.,  and  his   breeding  to 
the  court :  his  ftudy  was  like  his  inclination,  ra- 
ther   active   than    contemplative,    his    prefent 
thoughts  forefeeing  and  providing  for  his\future 
•loyments.     But  induftiy  and  parts  may  pre- 
Q  pare 
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Edw.  6.  pare  a  man,  it  is  opportunity  and  occafion  that 
muft  advance  him ;  and  never  had  a  man  a 
fairer  opportunity,  never  made  a  man  better  ufe 
of  it. 

None  but  Mr.  Mafon  would  the  univerfity 
pitch  upon,  to  compliment  Henry  the  eighth  ; 
none  but  Mr.  Maibn  could  pleafe  him,  although 
he  was  as  great  a  Scholar  as  he  was  a  Kingy  and 
as  much  an  humorift  as  both :  as  he  was  inclined, 
fo  he  iludied  ;  as  he  fludied,  fo  he  writ  -9  not 
with  a  pedant's  impertinence,  but  a  flatef-man's 
prudence  :  fo  elegant  was  his  latine,  that  a  cri- 
tick  would  have  advanced  him  profeffor  ;  fo  va- 
rious his  learning,  that  Cranmer  would  have 
prefer'd  him  prebend ;  and  yet  fo  grave  and 
wife  the  matter  and  compofure  of  his  fpeech, 
that  the  king  defigned  him  a  flatef-man. 

When  king  Henry  the  eighth  came  to  Oxford, 
fir  John  is  deputed  to  congratulate  his  coming  : 
who  confidering  that  a  man  cannot  every  day 
fpeak  to  kings,  contrived  (faith  my  author)  the 
matter  of  his  fpeech  moft  man-like,  politick  and 
pertinent,  the  phrafe  of  it  polite  and  majeftick  \ 
fo  that  what  with  his  comely  prefence,  his  be- 
coming carriage,  his  flowing  expreffion,  his 
graceful  elocution,  he  gained  that  applaufe  from 
the  court  and  univerfity,  that  the  one  was  as 
eager  to  have  him,  as  the  other  was  loth  to  part 
with  him  :  the  univerfity  was  proud  of  him,  but 
king  Henry  commanded  him,  and  difpofeth  of  . 
him  in  forein  parts,  to  add  practical  experience 
to  his  fpeculative  ftudies  :  it  was  the  excellent  ; 
way  of  that  time,  to  pick  out  the  choice  youths 
of  both  univerfities,  and  maintain  them  fome 

years 
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years   abroad,    to   make   fuch  obfervations  asEdw.  6. 
might  render  them  fervjceable  at  home.  v^-v-^ 

Dwelt  with  books  he  had  long  enough,  now 
he  mufl  converfe  with  men,  and  open  his  reclufe 
and  retired  foul,  to  a  pra&icable  and  focial 
temper,  by  debonairnefs  and  freedom,  too  long 
mewed  up  with  ftudy  and  melancholy  :  think 
and  fpeak  he  could  very  well  already,  now  he 
mutt  learn  to  act  and  live :  books  furnifhed, 
travel  mufl  enlarge  and  fettle  his  foul. 

Four  things  made  a  ftatef-man  in  thofe  days. 

1.  The  univerfity  and  good  letters. 

2.  The  city  and  converfe. 

3.  The  court  and  freedom  of  fpirit. 

4.  Travel  and  obfervation. 

It  was  the  politick  Difcipline  of  thofe  days  to  fe- 
left  (faith  mine  author)  the -pregnancies  of  either 
Univerfity -,  and  breed  them  in  Forein  parts  for  pub- 
lick  Employments,  Agreeable  whereunto,  Mr. 
Mafon  is  lent  beyond  fea  with  inftructions  to 
guide  him,  and  a  penfion  to  fupport  him  :  with 
order, 

1.  To  keep  exact  correfpondence  with  the 
fecretary  at  home. 

2.  To  entertain,  i.  The  moft  eminent  fcho- 
lar,  who  might   reprefent  the  church :  2.  The 
ripeft  under-fecretary,  who  might  decipher  to  him 
the  ftate  :  3.  The  ableft  fouldier  and   fea-man, 
that   might  open  to  him  the  intereft  of  both 
nations. 

3.  To  take  an  exact  account  of  the  havens, 
forts,  cities,  avenues,  paifages,    ways,    treafure 
and  intereft  of  the  place  he  lives  in. 

4.  To  follow  the  refpective   embafiadors  di- 
reftions  in  every  court. 

Q^2  5.  To 
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Edw.  6.  5.  To  appear  in  each  place  upon  any  folem- 
nity,  civil  or  military,  fuitable  to  the  occafion, 
all  charges  to  be  defrayed  from  the  Englifh  ex- 
chequer. 

His  penfion  *  was  two  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  a  year ;  his  circuit  was  France,  the  Ne- 
therlands and  Italy ;  his  commifiion  was  to  en- 
gage any  knowing  perfon  of  thofe  refpective 
courts,  that  could  tranfcribe  their  edicts  or  or- 
ders, give  exact  intelligence,  make  any  intereft, 
or  had  any  influence  upon  their  refpective  go- 
vernments :  his  rules  were, 

1.  To  correfpond  with  his  majefties  agents. 

2.  To  have  few  and  choice  acquaintance. 

3.  To  make  collections  of,  and   obfervations 
upon  the  hiflories,  the  laws,  cuitoms,  and   the 
moft  confiderable  flatef-men,  governours,  and 
great  men,  with  their  relations  and  dependencies 
in  thofe  courts. 

4.  To  give  a  monethly  account  of  fuch  re- 
marques  as  occurred,  at  large  to  the   fecretary, 
and  in  brief  to  the  king  and  cardinal. 

His  firil  undertaking  was  in  France,  where 
his  gravity  was  too  fevere,  beyond  the  dalliances 
of  that  place.  His  next  was  to  Italy,  where  he 
fhewed  as  great  a  reach  in  countermining,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  that  place  do  in  managing  their 
plots  :  None  defigns  (faith  the  character)  further 
off  than  the  Italian:  None  feeth  (laid  fir  Tho- 
mas Audley)  further  off  than  fir  John  Mafon. 
His  lail  voyage  was  to  Spain,  where  he  out- 
grav'd  the  Don  himfelf,  and  then  returned  with 
the  Italians  quicknefs,  the  Spaniards  flaidnefs^  the 
Frenchman's  Ayr,  the  German's  Refolution,  and 
the  Dutchman's  Jnduftry :  qualities  that  demon- 

ftrated 
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ftrated  lie  underftood  other  countreys,  and  could  Edw.  6. 
ferve  his  own. 

There  this  pregnant  gentleman  being  at  fome 
diftance,  could  look  more  inwardly  into  the  con- 
flitution,  fituation,  intereft,  ftate  and  complexi- 
on of  his  own  Country  •,  and  being  near,  could 
difcern  thofe  of  other  parts  with  the  mutual  af- 
pe6t  of  England  upon  them,  and  theirs  upon 
it.  They  that  lived  in  thofe  times  fay  that  none 
underftood  the  affairs  of  England  and  France, 
together  with  their  mutual  advantages  or  difad- 
vantages,  better  than  fir  John  Mafon. 

He  that  had  feen  the  myfteries  of  four  courts, 
might  be  trufted  with  thofe  of  one,  as  he  was  in 
king  Henry  the  eighth's  time,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  privy  counfellour  ;  and  in  Edward  the 
fixth's,  in  the'  truft  of  chief  fecretary.  At  the 
board,  none  clearer  in  his  propofals  •,  in  his  of- 
fice, none  quicker  for  difpatch  :  Let  me  hear  Sir 
John  Mafon^  faid  the  king  ;  Let  us  to  fir  John 
Mafon,  faid  the  fubjecls :  fo  much  the  reputation 
of  his  prudent  integrity  with  the  one,  and  of 
his  familiar  accefs  with  the  other  ! 

Four  things  he  faid  kept  him  in,  under  all 
the  revolutions,  during  the  four  princes  reigns 
whom  he  ferved : 

1 .  That  he  thought  few  things  would  fave  a 
man. 

2.  That  he  was  always  intimate  with  the  ex- 
acteft  lawyer,  and  ableft  favourite. 

3.  That  he  fpake  little,  and  writ  lefs. 

4.  That  he  had  attained   to  fomething  wiich 
each  party  efteemed  ferviceable  to  them,  and 
was   fo  moderate,  that   all  thought  him   their 
own, 

When 
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Edw.  6.  When  a  compleat  man,  he  was  called  home* 
to  be  firfl  clerk  of  the  council,  a  place  of  great 
trull-,  fecondly,  fecretary  of  State,  a  place  of 
great  employment;  thirdly,  mailer  of  the  re- 
quefts,  an  office  of  great  difpatch  and  bufmefs  ; 
and  fourthly,  treafurer  of  the  houihold,  an  em- 
ployment of  conflant  care. 

No  age  wanted  an  able  man  more,  no  age 
had  one  more  willing  to  fecure  the  univerfities, 
than  that  which  chofe  him  to  be  chancellour  of 
Oxford,  at  the  fame  time  that  his  prince  made 
him  treafurer  of  the  houfhold.  Sacriledge  it 
felf  then  gaping  after  the  Univerfity-lands^  durfl 
not  tempt  fo  honeft  a  man,  nor  periwade  fo  great 
a  fcholar,  nor  fright  fo  refolute  a  flatefman  tq 
betray  or  yield  up  thofe  ancient  encouragements 
of  learning  and  virtue.  Loth  was  Oxford  to 
part  with  him  when  a  fcholar,  glad  to  entertain 
him  a  flatef-man,  with  a  power  to  protect  her, 
well  tempered  with  obligations  to  love  her ;  he 
who  is  now  the  Father  being  lately  the  Son  ; 
maintained  by  a  part  of  it,  as  he  now  maintained 
the  whole.  That  was  a  fcrambling  time,  when 
it  was  catch  who  catch  can.  I  find  not  any  par- 
ticular favour  conferred,  or  benefaction  beftowed 
by  him  in  perfon  on  the  univerfity  •,  but  this 
great  good  he  did,  that  his  greatnefs  kept  others 
from  doing  any  harm.  Many  hungry  courtiers 
had  hopes  to  catch  fifh,  (and  fifti  it  would  be, 
whatever  came  into  their  nets)  on  this  turning 
of  the  tide,  and  alteration  of  religion  :  how 
carle  was  it  for  covetoufnefs  in  thofe  times  to 
quarrel  the  colledge-lands  into  fuperflition !  far 
criledge  flood  ready  to  knock  at  their  gates ; 
and  alas  !  'twas  pafl  their  porter's  power  to  for- 
bid 
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bid  it  entrance,  had  not  fir  John  Mafon  vigo-Edw.  6. 
roufly  oppofed  it,  and  afiifted  the  univerfity  on  < — v— ~ * 
all  occafions. 

He  inciteth  them  to  the  ftudy  of  the  tongues ; 
becaufe  *  fenfum  alicujus  ret  non  poteft  ilk  ajfiqui^ 
qui  rudis  eft  Idiomatis  quo  traditur  :  and  directed 
the  reading  of  Ariftole^  Agricola^  Melantthon, 
&c.  inftead  of  Scotus,  Bur-bus,  Bricot  :  calling 
for  all  their  charters,  donations,  ftatutes,  pope's 
bulls,  with  an  exact  rental  of  their  lands,  and 
inventory  of  their  goods,  which  were  reftored  en- 
tire and  fafe. 

The  univerfity,  that  could  not  enjoy  his  pre- 
fence,  craves  his  protection  •,  and  forefeeing  in 
the  fall  of  abbeys,  their  danger,  efpecially  when 
foundations  erected  for  fuperftition  were  given  by 
ftatute  to  the  king,  chofe  fir  John  Mafon  their 
chancellour,  who  was  at  once  a  favourite  of 
power  and  of  learning  •,  the  greater!  lay-ftatef- 
man  that  was  a  fcholar,  and  the  greateil  fcholar 
that  was  a  lay-ftatefman  :  he  was  not  contented 
to  fecure,  but  he  muft  improve  Oxford,  gaining 
it  new  priviledges,  when  it  feared  the  lofs  of  its 
old  ones. 

A  grave  and  referved  man  he  was,  who  under- 
ftood  the  intrigues  and  motions  of  thofe  dark  • 
and  uncertain  times,  and  his  nimble  and  prefent 
prudence  could  accommodate  them.  His  max- 
ime  was,  D0,  and  fay  nothing :  commending  the 
active  and  clofe  man,  whofe  performances  were 
as  private,  coherent,  continued  and  fuddain  as 
his  councels  ^  who  would  not  fpend  that  time  in 
advifmg,  that  would  ferve  for  executing  :  many 

were 

*  He  cannot  attain  to  the  fenfe  of  any  thing,  who   is 
ignorant  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  treated  of. 
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Edw.  6.  were  his  penfions  to  fcholars  at  home,  more  tcl 
agents  abroad  that  affiHed  either  his  ftudies 
or  employments,  whom  he  defigned  an  honour 
to  his  middle,  and  a  fupport  to  his  old  age.  He 
had  a  peculiar  way  of  fatisfying  fuiters  by  plain 
dealing  and  difpatch  :  he  would  divide  all  fuits 
either  into  matter  of  equity,  or  a  fuit  of  con- 
troverfie  ;  or  into  matter  of  defert,  or  a  fuit  of 
petition  :  in  the  firft  he  had  his  referendaries, 
to  fee  the  matter  compounded  between  both  par- 
ties, rather  than  carried  by  either:  in  the  fecond, 
he  preferred  all  fuitably  to  their  abilities.  No 
man  uncierftood  better  the  nature  of  court-places 
than  he,  r.nd  none  faw  further  into  court-perfons. 
Two  things,  he  faid,  always  promoted  a  mat- 
ter : 

1.  Secreiie:  (boafting,    which  is  the  way  of 
fome  courtiers,  though  it  difcourageth  fome  com- 
petitors, yet  it  awakenetli  others.) 

2.  Timing  of  it,    with  an  eye  to  thole  about 
us. 

He  would  advife  a  man  to  begin  with  a  little 
and  mean  fuit:  for  though  (as  my  lord  Bacon 
obferves)  'iniauum  fetas  &  <equum  feras,  is  a  good 
rule,  where  a  man  hath  ftrength  of  favour-,  yet 
otherwife  a  man  had  better  rife  in  his  fuit :  for 
he  that  would  have  ventured  at  firft  to  have  loft 
his  Suitor^  will  not  in  the  conclufion  lofe  both  the 
Suitor  and  his  own  former  favour. 

It's  from  him,  while  he  lived,  that  we  learned 
celerity  is  the  beft  fecrefie  ^  prudence  and  refo- 
lution  is  the  only  fortune ;  converfe  is  the  great 
education  •,  boldnefs  a  man's  fureft  fuccefs  •,  good 
nature  is  the  eminent  nobility-,  and  a  well-weighed 
honefby  the  only  favourite. 

It's 
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It's  by  him,  when  he  died,  we  are  taught  thatEdw.  6. 
moderation  out-lafts  violence,  modefty  ambition,' 
a  publick  fpirit  a  private  one  :  that  to  ad  alone 
may  be  as  profitable  as  honourable,  but  to  joyn 
with  others   moil  fafe:  that  to  ftudy  the  nature 
of  a  prince,  may  for  the  prefent  advance  -,  but 
to   underftand    the  intereft  of  his  kingdom,  is 
always  fecure :  the  one  way  being  as  uncertain 
as  the  frail  perfon  it  depends  upon,  the  other  as 
fure  as  the  lading  ftate  it  ferves. 


Obfervations  071  the  Life  of  Sir 
William  Stamford. 


CIR  William  Stamford  was  of  Staffordian  ex- Lloyd. 

traction  •,  Robert  his  grand-father  living  at 
Rowley  in  that  county  ;  but  William  his  father 
was  a  merchant  in  London,  and  purchafed  lands 
at  Hadley  in  Middlefex,  where  fir  William  was 
born,  Auguft  22,  1509.  He  was  bred  to  the 
ftudy  of  our  municipal  laws ;  attaining  fo  much 
eminence  therein,  that  he  was  preferred  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  common  pleas.  His  moft 
learned  book  of  T'he  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  hath 
made  him  for  ever  famous  amongft  men  of  his 
own  profeffion.  There  is  a  fpirit  of  retraction  of 
one  to  his  native  county,  which  made  him  pur- 
chafe  lands,  and  his  fon  fettle  himfelf  in  Staf- 
fordftiire.  This  worthy  judge  died  Aug.  28, 
and  was  buried  at  Hadley  in  this  Ihire,  in  the  laft 
I  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  1558. 

King 
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King  James  had  a  judge  that  would  give  no 
money,  and  king  Henry  had  one  that  would  take 
none.  •  "  There  have  been  thofe  lawyers  that 
*c  turned  the  point  of  law  upon  the  law  itfelf  •, 
"  that  wounded  the  eagle  with  a  feather  from 
"  his  own  wing,  and  ftabbed  the  perfon  of  prin- 
cc  ces  with  their  authority  ;  that  dethroned  kings 
"  with  a  moot-point,  and  overthrowed  a  go- 
"  vernment  at  a  reading."  This  judge  under- 
flood,  that  as  the  law  is  the  fecurity  of  the  peo- 
ple, fo  prerogative  is  the  ftrength  of  the  law ; 
and  that  that  is  the  beft  temper  of  government 
where  kings  have  fo  much  power  to  do  evil, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  do  good. 

Miferable  experience  hath  taught  us,  that 
fince  power  hath  been  wrefted  from  princes,  that 
neither  they  nor  their  people  can  be  fafe,  if 
both  be  not  in  fuch  a  way  as  the  law  hath  en- 
trufted  the  publick  fafety  and  welfare  ;  which 
confifts  in  a  full  power  belonging  to  the  king, 
to  fecure  liberties,  preferve  property,  and  protect 
their  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of 
their  induftry,  and  the  benefit  of  thofe  laws  to 
which  themfelves  have  confented.  He  fets  him- 
lelf  good  rules,  as  well  to  create  good  prefidents, 
as  to  follow  them ;  reducing  things  to  their  firft 
inftitution,  and  obferving  wherein  and  how  they 
have  degenerated :  yet  ftill  taking  counfel  of 
both  times :  of  the  ancienter  time,  what  is  beft ; 
and  of  the  latter,  what  is  fitteft.  He  made  his 
courfe  regular,  that  men  might  know  what  to 
expect  •,  but  not  peremptory,  that  knaves  might 
not  know  how  to  impofe  upon  him  :  always  ex- 
prefiing  himfelf  well,  when  he  digrefied  from 
his  rule.  Preferve  the  right  of  his  place  he 

would, 
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would,  but  not  ftir  queftions  of  jurifdi&ions  ;Edw.  6. 
rather  aflurning  his  right  in  filence,  and  de  faEl 
then  voice  it   with  claims  and  challenges.     He 
dire&ed  in  moft  affairs,  but  was  bufie  in  none  : 
none  readier  to  give,  none  readier  to  take  helps 
and  advices.     His  fpeech  was  more  difcreet  than 
eloquent  •,  rather  particularly  fuitable  to  the  pre- 
fent  things  and  perfons,  than  generally  orderly 
and  artificial.     He  could  fpeak  quick  and  deep 
too,  never   ufmg  many   circumftances,    left  he 
were   tedious ;  ever  fome,  left  he  were  blunt : 
fo  warily  did  he  deliver  what  he  knew,  that  he 
was  fometimes  thought  to  know  what  he   did 
not.     He  knew  what  might  be  faid,  fo  good  his 
fancy  •,  and  he  knew  what  Jhould  be  thought,  fo 
great  his  judgment :  commanding  the  difcourfc 
where-e.ver  he  was,  by  that  prudence  that  could 
bring  it  on  and  off;  and  that  variety  that  happily 
intermingled  arguments  'with  tales,  reafons  with 
opinions,  and  earneft  with  jeft.       His  decrees 
were   the   hedges  of  propriety,    his   difpatches 
cool,  his  cafes  rightly  ftated  ;  his  reports  favour 
of  integrity  and  prudence,  of  books  and  men. 
How  difcreetly  would  he  moderate  the  rigorous 
circumftances  of  petty  and  pashal  laws !  howex- 
actly  obferve  the  defign  and  drift  of  the  more 
fundamental  and  reafonable  !     Here  no  intrigues 
to  perplex,  no  attendance  to  tire,  no  hazards  to 
difcourage,  no  checks  or  delays  to  vex,  no  fur- 
reptitious  advantages  to  furprize  •,  no  defeats  of 
hopes,  or  falfenefs  of  friends  to  difappoint  -,  no 
negligence   of  agents,  or  intereft  of  parties   to 
betray  -,  no  oratory  or  fophifm  to  varnifh  or  hide 
a  matter :  all  things  clear  as  juftice,  and  fmooth 
as  integrity. 

By 
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Edw.  6.  By  diligence  and  moderation,  with  their  gentle 
•degrees  and  augmentations,  and  his  own  watch- 
ful obfervance  he  climbed  to  excellency.  A  man 
is  neither  good,  nor  rich,  nor  wife  at  once ;  it 
being  a  double  work  to  be  great :  i .  To  remove 
obftru&ion,  and  accommodate  adverfaries :  2.  To 
watch  and  afTume  the  advantage.  What  is  long- 
eft  in  proving,  is  longed  declining :  the  rofe 
that  buds  one  day,  withereth  the  next :  the  oak 
that  is  an  age  a  growing,  is  five  {landing.  He 
had  thofe  lower  virtues  that  drew  praife  from  the 
vulgar,  which  he  neglected,  (knowing  that  they 
were  more  taken  with  appearances  than  realities) 
he  had  middle  that  they  admired,  and  good  men 
obferved  •,  he  had  his  highefl  virtues,  which  they 
perceived,  and  great  men  honoured  :  In  a  word, 
a  fragrant  fume  he  had,  that  filled  all  round 
about,  and  would  not  eafily  away.  Although  he 
delpifed  the  flatterers  praife,  as  bafe  ;  and  avoid- 
ed the  cunnings,  as  dangerous-,  yet  he  would  fay 
of  a  deferved  fame,  that  being  nothing,  or  but 
ayr  at  bed,  it  doth  all :  for  it's  fufficient  to  breed 
opinion,  and  opinion  brings  on  fubftance. 

He  obferved  of  himfelf,  that  he  came  very 
hardly  to  little  riches,  and  very  eafily  to  great 
riches  :  for  when  a  man's  flock  is  come  to  that, 
as  my  lord  Verulam  obferves,  that  he  can  expect 
the  prime  of  the  markets,  and  overcome  thofe 
bargains  which  for  their  greatnefs  are  few  men's 
money,  and  be  partners  in  the  induftries  of 
younger  men,  he  cannot  but  mainly  increafe  with 
thofe  two  advancers  of  gain,  i.  diligence;  ^and 
2.  a  good  name. 

He 


His  book  containeth  two  parts  •,   one  of  tbt 
fleas  of  the  crown,  the  other  of  tbe  kings  prero- 
gative* 

*  I  fell  in  that  time,  at  which  I  chofe  rather  to  render  an 
account  of  my  office  before  God,  than  exercife  the  office 
of  bifhop  before  men. 

f  To  what  times  are  we  referved!  God  grant,  that  I 
may  render  a  faithful  account  of  my  office  before  him,  ra- 
ther than  exercife  it  before  raeru 
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Edw.  6.gative.  In  him  (faith  Mr.  Fulbeck)  there  is  force 
<~-v-. ->  and  weight,  and  no  common  kind  of  ftile  -,  in 
matter  very  few  have  gone  beyond  him,  in  me- 
thod none  have  overtaken  him  :  in  the  order  of 
his  writing  he  is  fmooth,  yet  lharp  ;  pleafant, 
yet  grave :  and  furely  his  method  may  be  a  law 
to  the  writers  that  fucceed  him.  Heavy  faith  he 
is  the  weight  of  innocent  blood,  confider  we 
either  the  inward  fears  attending  the  guilt  of  it ; 
or  the  outward  providence  of  God  watching  for 
the  difcovery  of  it  •,  one  that  was  before  him, 
having  apprehended  a  fifties  head  in  the  platter, 
for  the  head  of  him  whom  he  had  murdered ; 
and  another,  after  a  horrid  murther,  being  ob- 
ferved  to  have  his  hand  continually  upon  his 
dagger.— 
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John  Jeffrey. 


Llo  d  S^r  J°^n  Je^"ery  was  born  in  Suflex,  where  he 
left  behind  him  a  fair  eftate  to  his  daughter. 
He  fo  profited  in  the  ftudy  of  our  municipal  law, 
that  he  was  preferred  fecondary  judge  of  the  com- 
mon pleas,  and  thence  advanced  by  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, in  Michaelmas-term,  the  nineteenth  of 
her  reign,  to  be  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exche- 
quer :  which  place  he  difcharged  for  the  term  of 
two  years,  to  his  great  commendation.  He  left 
one  daughter  and  heir,  married  to  fir  Edward 
Montague,  (fmce  baron  of  Boughton)  by  whom  | 

he! 
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Edw.  6.nuity  and  gravity.     *  Oratio  prompta  non  audax. 

v^-v^  What  he,  (aid  was  clofe  and  pinching,  and  not 
confident  and  earneil ;  allowing  paffion  not  to 
difturb  either  the  method  or  delivery  of  his  dif- 
courfe,  but  to  quicken  it.  To  fpeak  well  and 
much,  he  faid,  was  not  the  work  of  one  man  :  yet 
if  a  philofopher  be  eloquent,  faid  Cicero,  we  muft 
not  defpife  him  •,  if  he  be  not,  he  muft  not  affect 
it,  fo  that  he  can  comprehend  in  words  what  he 
conceiveth,  and  fpeak  them  plainly,  that  he  may 
be  understood.  His  Latine  and  French  were 
grammatical,  his  rhetorick  natural,  his  logic  rea- 
ibn  :  the  firft,  opened  the  terms  ;  the  fecond, 
prefted  the  vigour ;  the  laft,  collected  and  dif- 
pofed  of  the  axiomes,  grounds,  and  rules  of  the 
law,  and  all  prepared  him  for  that  comprehenfive 
profefllon,  in  the  afhes  whereof  the  fparks  of  all 
other  fciences  were  raked  up, 

His  gefture  and  habit  was  grave,  but  not  af- 
fected :  fpeaking  as  much  to  the  eye,  as  his  tongue 
did  to  the  ear :  (the  gefture  being  a  great  dif- 
coverer  of  the  conftitution,  and  a  great  direc- 
tion to  bufmefs  :  what  a  man  miileth  in  the 
fpeech,  he  may  fometimes  find  in  the  looks.) 
His  temper  was  moderate  and  fober ;  a  virtue, 
and  a  feafoning  of  all  others,  attended  with  the 
lawyers  gift,  and  that  is  patience.  Modeft  he 
was,  but  not  fondly  bafhful  •,  his  prudence  and 
not  his  foftnefs.  His  humility  begat  affablenels  ; 
his  affablenefs,  fociety  ;  that,  conference ;  con- 
ference, parts,  and  they  acquaintance  ;  and  that, 
practice  ^  and  practice,  experience  -y  experience, 
renown  j  and  that,  preferment. 

Sir 

*  A  pointed  not  an  infolent  fpeech* 
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Sir  John's  inclination  was  fludious  •,  his  mind,  Edw.  6. 
it,  folid,  and  fettled,  and  able  to  dive  into  <*— v~w 
the  whirl-pools  of  that  intricate  and  perplexed 
faculty  •,  his  thoughts  being  orderly,  and  his  con- 
ceptions methodical',   his  fearch  comprehenfive, 
avoiding  epitomes,    as   the  banes  of  learning. 
*  Nullus  illiper  otium  dies  exit ,  par  tern  noftiumftu- 
diis  vindicat  •,  non  vacat  fomno^  fedfuccumbit^  & 
oculos  vigilia  fatigatos  cadentefa  in  opera  detinet. 

Confiderable  were  the  parts  he  had,  but  more 
fo  the  making  up  of  thofe  he  had  not :  his  cove- 
ring of  his  defects  being  of  no  lefs  importance 
than  the  valuing  of  good  parts,  which  he  did 
three  ways: 

1.  By  caution,  ingenioufly  and difcreetly  waving 
and  putting  off  things  improper. 

2.  By  colour,  making  his  Defects  his  virtues, 
and  his  faults  his  endowments.     And, 

3.  By  that  freedom  of  fpirit  that  daunts  the 
weakeft,  and  prevaileth  with  the  wifeft. 

He  propofed  to  himfelf  five  things  to  enquire 
into,  in  order  to  that  compleatnefs  he  arrived 
unto : 

j .  The  ancient  maxims  and  principles,  or  the 
more  ancient  cuftoms  that  make  up  the  common 
law  of  England. 

2.  The  acts  and  conftitutions  that  make  up  its 
ftatute-law. 

3.  The  particular  privileges,  liberties,  immu- 
nities and  ufages  of  counties,  burroughs,  cities, 
&c.  that  do  fwerve  from  this  law, 

R  4-  The 

*  No  day  was  fpent  in  idlenefs,  and  part  of  the  nights  \\\ 
ftudy  :  if  he  flept,  it  was  only  to  refrefh  nature,  wearied, 

out  with  contijiual  toils  ajid  watchings.. 

*•? 
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Edw.  6.  4.  The  ancient  grounds  and  reafons  (as  far  afi 
OwJ  hiftory  can  direct)  of  all  thefe  :  our  law  being  an 
exact  reafon. 

5.  The  moft  fatisfactory  explanations  of  the 
law:  i.  From  Commentaries,  as  Bractons :  2. 
abridgments,  as  Stathams  :  3.  Hiftory,  as  the 
years  and  terms  of  the  common  law :  And  4. 
from  more  particular  tracts,  that  handled  their 
peculiar  fubjects,  as  Fortefcue,  Glanvil,  Britton, 
Fleta,  Littleton,  which  he  thought  not  unprofi- 
table to  read,  though  dangerous  to  rely  upon : 
(with  the  lord  Cooke,  not  liking  thofe  that  fluff 
their  mindes  with  wandering  and  mafterlefs  re- 
ports :  for,  as  he  faid,  they  mall  find  them  too 
foon  to  lead  them  to  error :)  beginning  with  the 
terms  of  art,  and  then  to  the  matter ;  perufmg 
what  is  antiquated,  and  obferving  what  is  fuita- 
ble  to  the  prefent  conftitution  and  complexion. 
It's  my  lord  Cook's  rule,  "  That  for  the  moft 
"  part  the  latter  judgments  and  refolutions  are 
4C  the  fureft,  and  therefore  fitteft  to  feafon  a 
"  man  withal  in  the  beginning ;  both  for  fetling 
"  his  judgment,  and  retaining  them  in  memory; 
"  yet  as  he  goeth  on,  out  of  the  old  fields  muft 
"  fpring  and  grow  the  new  corn." 

Our  lawyers  courfe  was  flow  and  leifurely, 
his  reading  digefted  and  deliberate :  his  confi de- 
rations wary,  and  cliftruft  his  way  to  knowledge. 
He  that  begins  with  certainties,  ends  in  doubts : 
and  he  that  begins  with  doubts,  ends  in  certain- 
ties, and  looketh  into  the  bottom  of  things. 

Upon  Yerious  and  folid  books  he  beftowed  a 
double  reading;  the  one  curforily,  by  way  of 
preparation  ;  and  the  other  exact,  by  way  of  di- 
geftion. 

Three  things  made  him  a  pleader:  i» 


cf  Sir  John  Jeffrey; 

1.  Reading. 

2.  Obfervation. 

3.  Exercife. 

And  indeed,  in  ancient  times,  the  ferjeants  and 
apprentices  of  law  did  draw  their  own  pleadings, 
which  made  them  good  pleaders.  * 

He  obferved  the  affections,  the  intent,  the  ana- 
logy, the  validity  of  the  law,  putting  all  his 
reading  to  writing  •,  having  the  places  he  was  moft 
to  handle  in  all  the  variety  that  could  be,  with 
his  rules  and  maximes,  as  far  as  reading,  hearing, 
meditation,  conference  and  memory  could  help 
him. 

Thus  hisfirft  thoughts  were  upon  his  profeffion, 
until  that  advanced  him  to  the  highefl  eminence ; 
and  his  laft  upon  his  intereft,  until  that  was  im- 
proved to  as  much  fortune  as  lieth  in  a  well-laid 
cilate  and  alliance. 

*  Vid.  Cok.  inLittl.  Prefat. 
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The  Reign  of  Queen  MARY. 

Obfervations    on     the     Life    of 
Queen  MARY. 


exceflive  bigotry  of  queen  Mary  isr 
evident  from  the  hiftory  of  her  reign.     To 
this  me  joined  a  temper  cruel  and  vindictive, 
which  Ihe  endeavoured  to  confound  with  zeal  for 
religion.     But  when  it  was  not  poflible  to  unite 
them,  me  plainly  fhewed,  me  was  inclined  toj 
cruelty,  as  well  by  nature  as  zeal.     She  had  thei 
misfortune  to  be  encouraged  in  this  difpofitionJ 
by  all  who  approached  her.      King  Philip  was 
naturally  morofe.     Gardiner  was  one  of  the  moil 
revengeful  men  living.     Bonner  was  a  fury ;  and 
the  other  bifhops  were  chofen  from  amongft  the 
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moft  CRiel  and  barbarous  of  the  clergy.  ThisQMary 
was  the  quality  by  which  alone  a  man  w 
thought  worthy  of  the  epifcopal  dignity.  The 
perfecution  therefore  againfl  the  proteftants  in 
this  reign,  has  nothing  which  ought  to  feefn 
ilrange.  Dr.  Burnet  fays,  Mary  had  a  generous 
difpofition  of  mind.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  he 
had  given  us  fome  paflfages  of  her  life,  where  this 
generofity  appeared.  For  my  part  (fays  Rapin) 
I  find  but  one  action  to  approve  in  her  whole 
reign.  This  was  her  rejecting  theSpanifti  ambaf- 
fador's  project,  to  make  herfelf  abfolute  at  the 
expence  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation.1 
She  difcovered  no  great  capacity  in  the  govern- 
ment of  her  dominions  •,  and  the  lofs  of  Calais, 
though  there  was  not  fomething  more  odious, 
would  be  an  everlafting  blot  upon  her  reign. 


Qbfervations   on  the  Life  of  Sir 
William  Cordcl. 


gIR  William  Cordel,  where  ever  he  was  born, Lloyd. 

had  a  fair  eftate  at  Long-Melford  in  Suffolk, 
and  lieth  buried  in  that  fair  church,  under  a  de- 
cent monument :  we  will  tranflate  his  epitaph, 
which  will  perfectly  acquaint  us  with  the  great 
offices  he  had,  and  good  offices  he  did  to  po- 
flerity. 

Hie  Gulielmus  halet  requiem^  Cordellise  aftito* 
Stemmate  qui  clarus,  clarior  ingenio : 

R  3  Hie 
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QJVTaryflzV  Studiis  primos  confumpfit  for  tit  er  annos* 
l/*V>J     Mox  &  caufarum  ftrenuus  a  ft  or  erat. 
tfantailli  dottrina  inerat,  facundia  tanta 

Ut  Parlamento  publica  lingua  foret  : 
Poftea  faftusEques,  Regime  arcana  Mar i^ 

Con/ilia,  &  Patrice  grande  fubibat  of  us. 
Faftus  e?  eft  Cuftos  Rotulorum  ;  urgente 

In  Chrifto  moriens  cepit  ad  aftra  viam. 
Pauperibus  largus  vicJum  veftemque  miniftrans^ 

Infuper  Hofpitii  condidit  ilk  domum. 


<c 


Here  William  Cordel  doth  in  reft  remain ; 
<c  Great  by  his  Birth^  but  greater  by  his  Brain  ; 
*4  Plying  his  ftudies  hard^  his  youth  throughout ', 
"  Of  Caufes  he  became  a  Pleader  flout, 
<c  His  Learning  deep  fuch  Eloquence  did  vent, 
<c  He  was  chofe  Speaker  to  the  Parliament  : 
"  Afterwards  Knight  Queen  Mary  did  him  makey 
"  And  Counfellour?  State-Work  to  undertake ; 
"  And  Mafter  of  the  Rolls  :  well  worn  with  Age, 
"  Dying  in  Chrift,  Heaven  was  his  utmoft  Stage. 
"  Diet  and  Clothes  to  poor  he  gave  at  large, 
<c  And  a  fair  Alms-Houfe  founded  on  his  charge. 

.  He  was  made  mafter  of  the  rolls  November 
the  fifth,  in  the  fifth  of  queen  Mary,  continuing 
therein  till  the  day  of  his  death,  the  23d  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  Eight  weeks  and  upwards 
panned  between  the  proclaiming  of  queen  Mary, 
and  the  firil  parliament  by  her  aflembled  ;  during 
which  time,  two  religions  .were  together  fet  on 
foot,  proteflantifm  and  popery ;  the  former 
hoping  to  be  continued,  the  latter  labouring  to 
be  reftored  :  and  as  the  Jews  children  after  the 
captivity  ipake  a  middle  language,  betwixt  He- 
brew 
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brew  and  Afhdod ;  fo  during  the  forefaid  inte-QJMary 
rim,  the  churches  and  chappels  in  England  had 
a  mixt  celebration  of  their  divine  fervice  be- 
tween reformation  and  fuperftition :  the  fame 
day  there  was  a  mafs  fung  lor  Edward  the  fixth's 
foul  in  the  tower,  and  the  Englifh  fervice  for  his 
burial  in  Weftminfber.  No  fmall  juilling  was 
there  between  the  zealous  promoters  of  thefe 
contrary  perfwafions  :  the  proteftants  had  the  law 
on  their  fide,  and  the  papifts  the  prerogative  : 
thefe  the  queen's  opinion,  the  other  her  promife. 
Befides,  feeing  by  the  fidelity  of  the  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk  proteftant  gentry,  the  queen  was  much 
advantaged  for  the  recovery  of  her  right  *  ;  they 
conceived  it  but  reafon,  that  as  me  by  them  re- 
gained the  crown,  fo  they  under  her  mould  enjoy 
their  confciences :  thus  it  is  in  the  evening  twi- 
light, wherein  light  and  darknefs  at  firft  may 
feem  very  equally  matched,  but  the  latter  in  a 
little  time  may  wholly  prevail.  The  catholick 
canvafs  for  the  next  parliament,  upon  the  queen's 
credit  and  authority  :  the  reformed,  upon  the 
nation's  inclination. 

The  body  of  the  kingdom  meets,  and  chufeth 
our  knight  for  fpeaker,  whofe  temper  was  a  re- 
prefentative  of  the  parliament,  as  that  is  of  the 
kingdom  :  a  temper  made  up  of  an  equal  mix- 
ture of  loyalty  and  piety,  that  could  at  once 
ftand  to  their  religion,  and  fubmit  to  their  fove- 
raign ;  Render  to  Csfar  what  was  Caefar's,  and 
to  God^  what  was  God's :  long  did  he  expect  that 
the  queen  would  comply  with  the  parliament, 
and  as  long  did  me  flay  for  their  compliance 
with  her  :  unite  they  could  not  unanimoufly  a- 

mong 

«  Fuller  Ecdef,  Hift,  B,  8,  Cent,  15. 
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QJMaiymong  themfelves,  difiblved  they  are  therefore' 
v-^-v— ->  peaceably  by  her. 

But  Cordel  was  too  popular  to  be  neglefted, 
and  too  honeft  to  be  corrupted  :  ufeful  parts  will 
finde  preferment,  even  when  the  diflenting  judge- 
ment findes  not  favour.  The  fpeaker  of  the 
unhappily  healing  parliament  was  made  mafter  of 
the  rolls  in  queen  Maries  days,  and  of  a  more 
happily  healing  one  was  made  fo  in  Charles  the 
fecond's  reign :  the  one  was  of  that  primitive 
faith  that  was  before  the  modern  names  of  Pa- 
pfts  and  Proteftants ;  the  other  of  a  moderation 
that  was  elder  than  the  new  heats  of  difciplina- 
rians  andanti-difciplinarians. 

The  mifcarriages  of  authority  are  chiefly  fix : 

1.  Delay. 

2.  Faction. 

3.  Roughnefs. 

4.  Corruption* 

5.  Ambition.     And 

6.  Private  Defigns. 

No  delay  hindred  :  where  fet  times  of  hearing 
were  obferved,  accefs  was  eafie,  the  order  and 
method  of  bufmefs  uninterrupted.  No  corrup- 
tion, where  there  durft  be  no  fufpicion  of  it ; 
infomuch  as  that  it  was  heinous  to  offer  a  bribe 
to  him,  as  to  take  it  in  another.  Here  was  fe- 
verity  that  awed  men  to  a  difcontent,  but  no  aufte- 
rity  that  fowred  them  to  difcontent ;  all  was 
fmooth  and  grave,  pleafing  and  becoming,  yet 
nothing  eafie  or  foft ;  it  being  worfe  to  yield  to 
importunities  that  are  dayly,  than  to  be  bought 
with  money,  which  comes  but  feldom. 

Vertue  in  ambition  is  violent,  but  in  autho- 
rity, as  here,  it  was  calm  and  fettled,  He  fided 

with 
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with  no  faction  in  his  rife,  but  balanced  hlmfelfQ.Mary 
by  all :  he  had  no  defign  when  he  lived,  but  to  <— - v-*' 
be  fpent  in  the  publick  fervice  ;  and  none  when 
he  dyed,  but  to  fpend  himfelf  in  publick  charity, 
a  charity  that  is  at  once  the  continued  blefling 
and  grace  of  that  worfhipful  family.     Cato  Ma- 
jor would  fay,  That  wife  men  learn  more  of  fools, 
than  fools  do  of  wife  men :  and  king  Charles  the 
firft  would  fay,  That  it  was  wifdom  in  fools  tojeft 
with  wife  men>  but  madnefs  for  wife  men  to  jeft 
with  fools  :  and  fir  William  Cordel  bequeathed 
us  this  obfervation,  'There  is  no  man  that  talksr 
but  I  may  gain  by  him  ;  and  none  that  holds  his 
tongue^  but  I  may  lofe  by  him. 


Obfervations  on  tie  Life  of  Sir 
Anthony  Cooke, 

CIR  Anthony  Cooke,  great  grandchilde  to 

Thomas  Cooke  lord  mayor  of  London,  was 
born  at  Giddy-Hall  in  Effex,  where  he  finifhed 
a  fair  houfe  begun  by  his  great  grandfather,  as 
appeareth  by  this  infcription  on  the  frontifpiece 
thereof: 

*  Mdibus  his  frontem  Proavus  Thomas  dedit  oKm9 
Addidit  Antoni  cetera  fera  manus. 

He  was  one  of  the  governours  to  king  Ed- 
ward the  fixth  when  prince,  and  is  charactered 

.ty 

*  Thomas  the  great  grandfather  raifed  the  front, 
Anthony  long  after  finifhed  the  building. 


I.Mildred 

( 

2.  Anne 

3.  Katherine 
4.  Elizabeth 

>           x 
married 

unto 

5' 
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QJVlaryby    Mr.  Cambden,     *  Fir  Antiqua   ferenitai 
i  He   obferveth  himfelf  alfo  to  be  happy  in 
daughters,  f  learned  above,their  fex  in  greek; 
latine :  namely, 


"William  Cecil,  lord  trea- 
furer  of  England. 

Nicholas  Bacon,  L.  chan- 
cellour  of  England. 

Henry  Killigrew,' 

Thomas  Hobby,  )>Kts, 
JRalph  Rowlet, 


Sir  Anthony  Cooke  dyed  in  the  year  of  our 
lord  1576,  leaving  a  fair  eftate  unto  his  fon,  in 
whofe  name  it  continued  till  our  time.  Gravity 
•was  the  ballad  of  his  foul,  and  general  learning 
its  leading.  In  him  met  the  three  things  that 
fet  up  a  family. 

1.  An  eftate  honeftly  gotten  in  the  city. 

2.  An  education  well  managed  in  the  univer^ 
fity.     And, 

3.  Honour  well  beftowed  at  court. 

Yet  he  was  fome-body  in  every  art,  and  err.i- 
nent  in  all  the  whole  circle  of  arts  lodging  in  his 
foul.  His  latine,  fluent  and  proper  •,  his  greek, 
critical  and  exact ;  his  philology,  and  observations 
upon  each  of  thefe  languages,  deep,  curious, 
various  and  pertinent :  his  logick,  rational  ;  his 
hiftory  and  experience,  general ;  his  rhetorick 
and  poetry,  copious  and  genuine  j  his  mathe- 

maticks, 

*  A  man  of  primitive  equanimity, 
f  Cambd.  Eliz.  anno  1576. 
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imticks,  practicable  and  ufeful.     Knowing  thatQ.Mary 
fouls  were  equal,  and  that  women  are  as  capable  u^^^Ji. 
of   learning    as  men,    he    inftilled  that   to  his 
daughters  at  night,  which  he  had  taught  the 
prince  in  the  day  •,  being  refolved  to  have  fons 
by  education,  for  fear  he  fliould  have  none  by 
birth;  and  left  he  wanted  an  heir  of  his  body, 
he  made  five  of  his  mind,  for  whom  he  had  at 
once  a  Gavel-kind  of  affection,  and  of  eftate. 

His  childrens  maintenance  was  always  accord- 
ing to  their  quality,  and  their  employment  ac- 
cording to  their  difpofition  •,  neither  allowing 
them  to  live  above  their  fortunes,  nor  forcing 
them  againft  their  natures.  It  is  the  happinefs  of 
forreigners,  that  their  vocations  are  fuited  to 
their  natures,  and  that  their  education  feconds 
their  inclination  ;  and  both  byafs  and  ground  do 
wonders.  It's  the  unhappinefs  of  Engliihmen, 
that  they  are  bred  rather  according  to  their  eftates, 
than  their  temper ;  and  great  parts  have  been 
loft,  while  their  calling  drew  one  away,  and 
their  genius  another ;  and  they  fadly  fay,  Mul- 
tum  incoltf  fitere  anim*  nojlr^e^  we  have  dwelt  from 
home.  Force  makes  nature  more  violent  in  the 
return  ;  Doctrine  and  difcourfe  may  make  it  lefs 
importune ;  cuftom  may  hide  or  fupprefs  it,  no- 
thing can  extiriguim  it :  nature  even  in  the  ibfter 
fex  runs  either  to  weeds  or  herbs :  careful  was 
this  good  father  therefore,  feafonably  to  water  the 
one,  and  deftroy  the  other.  Much  was  done  by 
his  grave  rules,  more  by  his  graver  life,  that 
map  of  precepts.  Precepts  teach,  but  exam- 
ples draw.  Maxima  debetur  pueris  revcrentia^ 
was  Cato's  maxime.  Three  things  there  are  be- 
fore whom  (was  fir  Anthony's  faying)  I  cannot 

do 

*  The  great  eft  regard  is  to  be  had  to  children* 
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Q-Marydo  amifs.  i.  My  prince.  2.  My  confcienc£ 
S-  My  children.  Seneca  told  his  lifter,  That 
though  he  could  not  leave  her  a  great  portion^  he 
would  leave  her  a  good  pattern.  Sir  Anthony 
would  write  to  his  daughter  Mildred,  My  exam- 
ple is  your  inheritance^  and  my  life  is  your  portion. 
His  firft  care  was  to  embue  their  tender  fouls  with 
a  knowing,  ferious  and  fober  religion,  which 
went  with  them  to  their  graves.  His  next  bu- 
fmefs  was  to  inure  their  younger  years  to  fubmif- 
iion,  modefty  and  obedience ;  and  to  let  their 
inftructions  grow  with  their  years.  Their  book 
and  pen  was  their  recreation ;  the  mufick  and 
dancing  fchool,  the  court  and  city,  their  ac- 
complifhment  \  the  needle  in  the  clofet,  and 
houfe-wifry  in  the  hall  and  kitchings  their  bufi- 
nefs.  They  were  reproved,  but  with  reafon  that 
convinced  and  checked,  that  wrought  as  well  an 
ingenious  fhame,  as  an  unfeigned  forrow,  and  a 
dutiful  fear.  Fondnefs  never  loved  his  children, 
and  paffion  never  chaftifed  them ;  but  all  was 
managed  with  that  prudence  and  difcretion,  that 
my  lord  Seymour  (landing  by  one  day  when  this 
gentleman  chid  his  fon,  faid,  Some  men  govern 
Families  with  more  Jkill  than  others  do  Kingdoms ; 
and  thereupon  commended  him  to  the  govern- 
ment of  his  nephew  Edward  the  fixth.  Such  the 
majeftie  of  his  looks  and  gate,  that  awe  governed; 
fuch  the  reafon  and  fweetnefs,  that  love  obliged 
all  his  family :  a  family  equally  afraid  to  difpleafe 
fo  good  a  head,  and  to  offend  fo  great.  In  their 
marriage  they  were  guided  by  his  reafon,  more 
than  his  will ;  and  rather  direfted  by  his  counfel, 
than  led  by  his  authority.  They  were  their  own 
portion :  parts,  beauty  and  breeding  beftow 

then> 
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themfelves.     His  care  was,  that  his  daughters  QJVlary 
might  have  compleat  Men,  and  that  their  huf-  < 
bands  might  be  happy  in  compleat  Women :  ne- 
ver promifing,  yet  always  paying  a  great  dowry. 
|j  Their  fpirit  and  bufinefs   kept  them  from  that 
I  weak  paflion  of  love   that  embafeth  mankind ; 
;  their  noble  converfe  improved  that  friendly  love 
|!  that  perfecteth  it;  and  their  marriage  compleated 
that  nuptial  love  that  makes  it.     He   faid  firft, 
and  his  grandchilde  my  lord  Bacon  after  him, 
that  the  Joys  of  Parents  are  Secrets,  and  fo  are 
their  griefs  and  fears.     Children  fweeten  labours, 
but  they  imbitter  misfortunes  :   they  increafe  the 
care   of  life,  and  mitigate  the  remembrance  of 
tfeath.     Very  providently  did  he  fecure  his  eter- 
nity, by  leaving  the  image  of  his  nature  in  his 
children,  and  of  his  mind  in  his  pupil.      The 
recreations  he  indulged  were  moderate,  lawful, 
fober,  becoming,    ufeful,    and   feafonable:  the 
expences  he  allowed,  not  fo  illiberal  as  to  acr 
quaint  them  with   Ihifts,  make  them  fort  with 
mean  company,  nor  furfeit  when  they  came  to 
plenty  ;  nor  yet  fo  prodigal,  but  that  they  were 
taught  how  to  live  in  the  world.     The  books  he 
advifed  were  not  many,  but  choice :  the  bufinefs 
he  prefled  was  not  reading,  but  digefting.     The 
king  of  Sweden's  men  were  but  fix  deep  •,  and 
fir  Anthony's  exercifes  were  not  thick,  but  me- 
thodical and  armed  ;  the  diet  he  prefcribed  mo- 
derate :  in  apparel  he  allowed  for  neceflity,  for 
decency,    and  in  fome  cafes  for  magnificence, 
provided  that  it  were  neither  too  coftly,  nor  too 
vain  :  neither  above  the  purfe,  nor  beyond  the 
calling,  nor  befides  the  eftate. 

Sir 
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QJMary  Sir  Anthony  took  more  pleafure  to  breed  up 
flatef-men,  than  to  be  one.  Contemplation  was 
his  foul,  privacy  his  life,  and  difcourfe  his  ele- 
ment. Bufmefs  was  his  purgatory,  and  publick- 
nefs  his  torment :  yet  fo  ferviceable  was  he  in 
Edward  the  fixth's  time,  that  he  was  in  exile  in 
queen  Maries.  What  though  he  and  others  were 
ufeful  and  peaceable  in  the  commonwealth? 
What  though  they  were  found  in  the  faith,  and 
cordially  embracing  the  doctrine  of  the  catholick 
church  ?  What  though  thofe  in  this  condition 
were  many,  and  fuch  as  in  whofe  peace  and  in- 
duftry  the  welfare  of  the  whole  notion  was  ex- 
ceedingly concerned  ?  What  if  they  offered  to 
be  inftructed  by  any  who  would  take  that  work 
upon  them,  in  the  things  about  v/hich  their  dif- 
ferences are  ?  What  if  they  plead  confcience 
towards  God,  and  that  alone  in  their  difTent,  it 
being  evidently  againil  their  whole  temporal  inte- 
reil  ?  What  if  they  have  given  evidence  of  their 
readinefs  in  the  ways  of  Chrifl  and  the  Gofpel,  to 
oppofe  even  error  that  feemed  pernicious  to  the 
fouls  of  men,  or  of  an  evil  afpecl  to  publick 
peace  and  tranquility  ?  all  is  one,  they  are  upon 
fome  odd  jealoufies  of  future  events  to  be  for- 
born,  neither  joyntly  nor  feverally,  no  one  nor 
all  of  them  in  a  cafe  that  concerns  the  intereft  of 
a  predominant  party,  though  the  hands  of  a  thou- 
fand  be  by  thofe  means  taken  off  from  labour, 
their  flocks  from  employment,  their  minds  from 
contrivances  of  induitry  in  their  own  concerns, 
the  revenues  of  thofe  under  whom  they  live  de- 
cayed -y  in  all  which  the  common  good  hath  no 
fmall  intereft,  fulnefs  and  plenty  in  the  mean  time 
diverting  the  thoughts  of  fuch  who  might  reme- 
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!  dy  thefe  things,  before  the  (lock  of  the  nation  isQJVIaiy 
wailed,  and  the  affairs  of  it  intangled  beyond  re- 
medy, from  taking  notice  of  them,  or  keeping 
off  any  imprefiion  on  their  minds  and  judgments, 
from  what  is  reprefented  concerning  them  ;  tho* 
men  mould  look  well  to  the  ground  of  their 
actings,  in  things  wherein  they  proceed  againft 
the  common  confent  of  mankind,  exprefled  m 
all  inftances  of  the  like  occafion,  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  world ;  which  is  as  great  an  evi- 
dence of  the  light  and  law  of  nature,  as  any  can 
be  obtained :  for  what  all  men  generally  confent 
in,  is  from  the  common  nature  of  all,  who  have 
by  a  common  experience  found,  that  the  inward 
power  of  religion  always  prevailed  upon  the 
world,  and  its  greateft  oppofition,  more  than 
any  outward  force :  and  men  do  not  confider 
aright,  what  a  fecret  influence  into  the  enerva- 
ting of  politick  focieties,  fuch  mtrenchments  upon 
the  principles  of  the  light  of  nature  will  af- 
furedly  have :  for  thofe  things  which  fpring  up 
in  the  minds  of  men  without  arguing  or  confi- 
deration  from  without,  will  infeniibly  prevail  in 
|  them  againft  all  law  and  conftitution  to  the  con- 
trary, force  them  from  the  prevalent  influence 
of  a  particular  intereft  to  the  contrary, —  *  Pejfi- 

\  mus  diuturnitatis  Cuftos. will  not  always  pre- 

i  vail,  nor  ever  at  any  time,  without  great  regret 

and  commotion  in  the  minds  of  men,  who  have 

no  concern  in  that  intereft,  but  act  unavoidably 

according  to  that  principle  which  fooner  or  later 

I  will  perform  its  work  •,  which  is  to  make  a  judg- 

I  ment  of  a  man's  felfand  his  actions,  with  reference 

!  to   the   future  judgment  of  God,  which   men 

mull 
*  The  worft  protestor  for  a  continuance, 
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<QLMarymuft  be  fufferedto  do  (notwithftanding  the  abufc 
'of  that  pretence  of  confcience  by  brain-fick  or 
enthufiaftick  perfons  in  their  paroxifms,  which 
is  to  take  no  place  in  confideration  of  what  be- 
comes a  guidance  of  the  actions  of  mankind  one 
towards  another)  in  things  belonging  properly 
to  its  cognizance  ;  unlefs,  which  all  that  have  ex- 
ercifed  any  reflect  acts  upon  themfelves,  and 
know  that  neither  they  nor  others  can ;  and  that 
God  himfelf  (who  procures  the  afient  of  men 
onely  by  conviction  and  evidence  to  what  he  re- 
vealeth)  will  not  force  men's  minds. 

A  wicked  defign  it  is  of  putting  out  God's 
great  vice-gerent  out  of  his  place  and  throne, 
and  to  act  not  in  a  pious  way  of  imitating  the  ho- 
linefs,  wifdom,  and  clemency  of  God,  in  an  am- 
bitious way  of  ufurping  his  Soveraignty,  who  yet 
enjoynethnotthe  belief  of  any  thing  he  propofeth 
as  an  object  of  faith  ;  nor  obedience  in  any  thing 
which  he  commandeth,  as  matter  of  duty,  till  he 
hath  given,  what  no  man  can,  fufficient  evidence 
of  reaibn  for  the  one  •,  and  warrantry  of  autho- 
rity for  the  other  ;  for  religion  is  a  matter  of 
choice,  and  he  that  choofeth  not  his  religion  has 
none.  Alledge,  that  any  fort  of  men  may  act 
otherwife,  and  impofe  upon  men  practices,  without 
reference  to  the  judgment  of  God,  is  to  fuppofe 
that  he  hath  fet  up  an  authority  againll  himfelf ; 
provided  that  the  pretences  of  confcience,  fhroud 
not  any  practices  that  may  interfere  with  the  com- 
mon light  of  nature  or  reafon  of  mankind,  the 
fundamental  articles  of  Chriftian  religion,  moral 
lioneily,  civil  fociety,  and  publick  tranquility, 
the  church  and  commonwealth  {landing  on 
the  fame  bottom,  and  their  intereft  being  of  the 

fame 
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Tame  breadth  and  length,  and  to  be"  mutually  Q.Mary 
narrowed  or  widened  by  each  other,  like  Hippo- 
crates his  twins,  not  only  being  born  and  dying, 
but  laughing  and  crying  together,  as  equally  af- 
fected with  their  mutual  concerns.  I  mean,  thofe 
moft  fixed  and  confiderable  :  otherwife  to  build 
the  unchangeable  interefl  of  a  nation,  which 
fhould  be  obnoxious  to  nothing,  but  the  over- 
ruling Providence  of  the  moft  high,  much  lefs 
to  the  impreflions  of  various  opinions,  which  will 
alway  be  in  the  world,  upon  laws  mutable  and 
changeable,  according  to  men's  experience  of 
their  ufe  or  inconvenience:  and  though  various 
(late  of  things,  is  a  thing  of  fo  evil  an  afpec"l 
toward  the  folid  foundation  of  the  polity  of  that 
nation,  in  making  its  fettlement  in  the  minds  of 
men,  and  as  things  may  happen,  narrowing  its' 
intereft  unto  a  fcantling  ^proportionate  unto  its 
fuperftructure,  as  undoubtedly,  thofe  who  are 
principally  concerned  that  the  kingdom  mould 
hot  be  a  floating  Dclos,  are  obliged  not  to  admit 
an  avowance  of  it,  being  dangerous,  and  fcarce 
confiftent  with  the  prudence  that  mould  fteer  the 
peace  of  the  world,  to  bring  any  one  of  the  'nu- 
merous and  diiputable  apprehenfions,  that  will 
be  likely  to  the  end  of  the  world  among  men,  to 
be  the  conftitution  of  a  government,  as  to  its 
civil  intereft,  to  which  otherwife  all  men  of  all 
perfons  profefs  they  are  born,  and  indifpenfably 
engaged  to  an  obedience  to  and  obfervance  of, 
as  expofing  that  (an  awful  reverence  whereof 
groweth  up  with  all  men,  their  temporal  concerns 
being  wrapped  up  in  it,  fo  far  as  to  free  it)  to  all 
the  uncertain  events  of  religious  controverfies, 
efpecially  when  the  principles  owned  by  the  go- 
S  vernment 
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QJVIary  vernment,  and  fuited  to  the  intereft  of  a  few 
men,  are  fo  far  from  being  diffufed  among  a  peo- 
ple, that  the  greateft  part  of  them  muft  una- 
voidably, and  will  refolyedly  diffent  from  them, 
who  otherwife  acqukfce  in  the  civil  government ; 
and  abating  thofe  opinions  of  not  great  concern- 
ment, as  to  the  fubftance  of  religion,  or  the 
peace  of  ttye  nation,  are  willing  to  their  utmoft 
endeavour  to  the  welfare  thereof,  which  is  hoped 
confifteth  not  in  the  impoffibility  of  a  precife 
determination  of  the  differences  in  the  minds 
and  confciences,  of  men,  who  are  generally  con- 
firmed in  their  own  perfuafions,  and  into  a  fur- 
ther alienation  from  the  things  they  are  compelled 
to  by  compulfion  and  penalties;  and  who  if 
brought  to  an  outward  conformity,  without  in- 
ward perfuafion,  without  which  rigour  hath  little 
influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  will  not  be 
wanting  to  any  opportunity  offered,  to  eafe  them- 
felves  of  a  condition,  which  being  contrary  to 
their  flrong  inclination,  they  will  caft  off,  as  we 
have  known  thoufands  do,  as  their  infupportable 
burthen.  Experience  hath  baffled  the  attempt 
of  rigour  and  impofition,  without  reafon  and  in- 
ward fatisfa&io.n,  it  never  fucceeding  any  where 
to  extinguilh  the  perlwafions  and  opinions  it  was 
defigned  to  extirpate,  which  returned  in  a  fhort 
fpace  to  make  it  manifeft,  that  violence  hath 
onely  laid  in  provifions  for  future  troubles,  oppo- 
fitioris  and  animofities,  by  ruining  fome,  pro^ 
voking  many,  obflrufting  trade,  by  difcouraging 
and  hindring  men  to  exercife  their  faculties  or 
flocks,  enforcing  few  to  an  hypocritical  com- 
pliance, companion  flirred  up  in  all  who  after 
the  fubfiding  of  the  impetuous  impreflions  of 
provocations,  abhor  feverity  about  fmall  opi- 
nions 
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!  nions,  fo  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  men  forQjMary 
a   long  time  with  great  fuccefs  and  advantages 
againft  men,  come  up  to  a  refolution  to  iuffer, 
as  appears  every  day  by  what  they   fuffer,  and 
forget  the  utnrroft  of  their  earthly  concerns,  than 

;  live  and  dye  in  an  open  rebellion  to  the  com- 
manding light  of  God  in  their  confciences  ;  and 

1  think  it  ftrange,  that  noble  dilpofition,  thoughts, 
counfel  and  care  in  uniting  men  by  indulgence 
to  loyalty  and  gratitude  (which  can  be  united  to 
nothing  elie,  fave  an  unanimous  difcontent  under 
the  impofitions  they  may  undergo)  mould  be  all 

jfacrificed  to  the  intereft  or  prejudices  of  any 
one  party  of  men  whatfoever,  upon  pretence  of 
that  tranquility  and  peace,  to  which  there  is  not 
a  greater  enemy,  than  the  fears  and  reftlefsnefs  of 
opprefled  multitudes  •,  nor  a  better  friend,  than 
the  fatisfaftion  and  contentednefs  of  all  men, 
having  no  fears  when  indulged,  but  of  the  dif* 
turbance  of  the  government,  which  hath  by  its 
icondefcenfions,  fecured  to  them  all  their  prin- 
jcipal  interefts  in  the  world,  and  made  it  unlikely 
jthat  if  they  have  any  confcience,  which  their 
great  fufferings  give  evidence  of,  or  reafon,  they 
1  will  joyn  with  any  fort  of  men  to  trouble  that 
iftate  of  things  wherein  they  have  that  liberty, 
'which  they  have  been  taught  to  value,  by  their 
jmiferable  condition  under  the  want  of  it :  a  way 
;of  obliging,  real,  fenfible  and  effectual  to  many 
dioufands,  without  the  leaft  femblance  of  dif- 

i  jadvantage  to  any  one  man  :  yea,  attended  with 
afTurance  of  peace  to  all,  upon  the  admiffion  of 
icounfels  impartially  tending  to  the  good  of  all, 
'.uninfluenced  by  a  mixture  of  fears  and  jealoufies, 
;;igainft  which  former  fettlements  were  eftablifhedj 
S  2  con- 
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QMary  contrary  to  that  experience,    and  thofe    fecond 
Wv-*->  thoughts,  which  a  new  confideration of  things  may 
fuggefl  unto  them,  to  alter  their  refolutions  in  com- 
pliance with  the  alteration  of  affairs,al way  s  provided 
it  be  in  fubordination  to  the  great  eftablimment, 
which  may  befecuredbythetruth  and  order  fettled 
in  it,  the  abilities  and  worth  of  it,  the  publick  favour 
of  authority,  the  perfons  maintaining  it,  the  legal 
privileges,  and  encouragements  promoting  h; 
the  fuppofed  inconfiderablenefs   of  the  perfons 
oppofmg  it,  and  the  things  for  which  they  do  it, 
the  great  inconveniency,  difadvantage  and  charge 
of  carrying  on  the  diflenting,  though   indulged 
ways  if  it  have  any  foundation  in  the  confciences 
or  minds  of  men,  and  (land  not  onely,  which  is 
a  fecret  not  to  be  publimed,  on  the  props  of 
law  and  power  :  it  being  (whatsoever  fome  may 
imagine,  who  have  fcarce  a  better  argument  of 
the  truth  of  their  own  religion,  than  their  incli- 
nation to.  fupprefs  thofe  of  the  contrary)  fo  far 
from  being  an  evidence  of  truth  in  any,  that 
they  are  ready  to  deftroy  thofe  who  are  other- 
wife  minded,  that  it  is  a  fign  of  error  and  fuper- 
Itition,  which  being  confcious  of  its  own  weak- 
nefs,  is  generally  heightened  to  more  or  lefs  cru- 
elty and  revenge,  according  as  men  by  them  are 
fteeped  in  folly  and  blindnefs, 

In  mortals  odium^  &  nunquam  fanalile  bellum 
Ardet  adhuc  Ombus  &  Tenfyra  fummus  utrinq ; 
Inde  furor  vulgo  quod  numina  vicinorum 
Odit  uterq;  locus 

Ombus  and  Tentyra  neigtf  bring  towns ,  of  late 
Broke  into  outrage  ofdeepfefter'd  hate. 
A  grudch  in  both,  time  out  ofmind>  begun 
And  mutually  bequeathed  from  fire  tofon. 

Dry  den*  s  Tranjlation  ofjuwnal,  Sat.  15. 

and 
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and  what  was  the  ground  and  occafion  of  the  quarrel  ?  QJVIary 

Crocodilon  adorat 
Pars  h<ec^  ilk  pavet  faturam  Serpentibus  ibin. 

Onefeft,  devotion  to  Nile's  ferpent  pays ; 

Others  to  Ibis  that  on  ferpents preys. 

Dryden's  Tranjlationofjuvenal,  Sat.  15. 

All  other  nations,  as  France,  Holland, 
Poland,  the  Palatine,  Brandenburgh,  Haftia, 
fome  parts  of  Denmark,  the  Empire,  and 
moft  of  the  free  cities  of  it,  indulging  their 
•numerous  and  divided  difTenters,  upon  their  fuft- 
•aining  all  offices  and  burthens  in  the  common- 
wealth equal  with  the  others,  with  a  freedom 
from  ecclefiaftical  courts,  cenfures,  offices,  and 
all  penalties  for  their  diflent,  and  an  allowance 
for  the  worfhip  of  God  in  their  own  affembly, 
provided  by  themfelves,  and  known  to  the  ma- 
•giftrates  under  whofe  jurifdiction  they  are  •,  tho* 
confidering  the  temper  of  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion, the  impreffion  of  the  principles  of  diflent, 
in  multitudes ;  the  refolution  that  their  fpirits 
are  raifed  to ;  the  value  they  put  upon  their 
confciences,  and  liberty  of  it,  there  is  no  people 
under  Heaven  to  whom  forbearance  would  be 
more  welcome,  ufeful,  acceptable,  or  more  fub- 
fervient  to  tranquility,  trade,  wealth  and  peace. 
An  exile,  whofe  exemplary  refolution  fupported 
religion,  whofe  obliging  authority  maintained 
peace,  and  whofe  inexhauflible  charity  provided 
for  the  poor  at  Zurick  and  Frankford.  A  Suflex 
(and  not  a  Kentifh)  Knight,  having  fpent  a  great 
eftate  at  court,  and  brought  himfelf  to  one  park, 
and  a  fine  houfe  in  it,  was  yet  ambitious  to  en- 
tertain not  the  queen,  but  her  brother  at  it,  and 
sito  tnat  purpofe  had  new  painted  his  gates  with  a 
S  3  coat 
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QMarycoat  of  arms,  and  a  motto  overwritten,  thus; 
*  oiAVANITAS,  in  great  golden  letters ; 
fir  Anthony  Cooke  (and  not  his  fon  Cecil)  offer- 
ing to  read  it,  defired  to  know  of  the  gentleman 
what  he  meant  by  o  I  A  ?  who  told  him,  it  flood 
for  omnia.  Sir  Anthony  replied,  &>,  /  wonder 
having  made  your  omnia  fo  little  as  you  have^  you 
KGtwithftanding  make  your  vanitas/?  large.  King 
Edward  would  fay  to  his  tutors,  that  Randolph 
the  German  fpake  honeflly,  fir  John  Cheek 
talked  merrily,  Dr.  Coxc  folidly,  and  fir  An- 
thony Cooke  weighingly  -,  a  faculty  that  was  de- 
rived with  his  blood  to  his  grandchild  Bacon, 
which  informs  the  world  of  this  great  truth, 
that  education  doth  much  towards  parts ;  induftry' 
more;  converfe,  encouragement  and  exercife, 
more  yet ;  but  a  found  temper  and  nature,  an 
wholfome  blood  and  fpirit,  derived  from  health-* 
ful  and  well  conftitutioned  parents,  doth  all. 


Obfervations  on  the  Life  of  Sir 
David  Brooke. 


1  A  T\  ^v^  Brooke  knight,  born  at  GlafTenbury, 
\Jf  fon  to  John  Brooke,  efq-,  who  was  ferjeant 
at  law  to  king  Henry  the  eighth.  Our  David  was 
alfo  bred  in  the  fludy  of  our  laws,  and  in  the 
firft  of  queen  Mary  was  made  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer  :  but  whether  dying  in,  or  quitting 
the  place  in  the  firft  of  queen  Elizabeth,  I  am 
not  informed.  He  married  Katherine  daughter 
of  John  lord  Chandois,  but  dyed  without  iffue. 

A  Lawyer* 
*  All  is  vanity. 
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A  lawyer,  and  a  lawyer's  fon  !  yet  one  whofeQjVIary 
zeal  for  the  religion  of  that  time  advanced,  rather  <*-^-w 
than  his  law;  to  ferve  rather  his  prince's  intereft, 
than  his  court  ?  that  being  the  happy,  fhall  I  fay  ? 
>r  unhappy  time,  when  the  fovereign  and  the 
late  did  often  confult  the  judges,  and  the  judges 
lore  often    confult    with   the    fovereign   and 
ate.     Yet  although  a  particular  refpecl  raifed 
general  fair  carriage  kept  him  up  ;  he  obfer- 
ved  not  onely  things,  but  times  •,  not  onely  times 
but  perfons :  therefore  when  old  paenal  laws  came 
before  him,  he  confined  them  in  the  execution, 
that  that  which  was  made  for  terror,  fhould  not 
be  for  rigour ;  and  the  inftrument  of  government 
mould  not   be  the  fnare  of  the  people.     When 
informers   of   that   court   were  too  bufie,    he 
checked  them ;  when  violent  profecution,  cun- 
ning advantages,  combinations,  power,  or  great 
counfel  balanced  an  honeft  caufe,  he  fet  all  things 
even.     His  invention  was  good  to  improve  his 
miflrefTes  revenue,  his  confcience  was  as  tender 
to  diminim  it.     Queen  Mary  was  ready  of  her 
own  inclination,   but   readier  upon   fir  David 
Brooke's  motion,  to  part  with  the  church  profits. 
Patient  and  grave  he  was  in  hearing,  fparing  and 
weighty  in  fpeaking  :  none  would  direct  an  evi- 
dence more  orderly,  none  moderated  the  length 
or  impertinency  of  pleaders  more  difcreetly:  none 
would   recapitulate,  felect,  collate  the   material 
points  of  what  had  been  faid,  more  exactly ;  none 
gave    judgment    more     fatisfactorily,     always 
commending  a  good   lawyer  that  mifcarried  •,  a 
good  way  to  uphold  in  the  client  the  reputation 
of  his  counfel,  and  beat  down  in  him   the  con- 
ceit of  his  caufe,    He  dyed  with  fame  projects  in 

his 
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QMaryhis  bread  for  the  revenue,  and  fome  for  the  law; 
Cx"W)  whereof  one  was  a  compofition  for  the  purveyan- 
ces, and  another  a  regulation  of  the  wards  :  both 
at  that  time  thought,  ill  regulated,  as  unprofi- 
table for  the  crown,  as  they  feemed  to  be  bur- 
thenfome  to  the  fubjecl:.  He  had  a  clofe  way  of 
difcovering  concealments,,  as  he  had  a  fevere  one 
of  punifhing  frauds.  His  word  was,  one  law  ex- 
ecuted, is  worth  twenty  made.  None  more  auftere 
in  cafe  of  others  wrong,  none  more  mild  in  that 
of  his  own  \  and  he  would  fay,  What  is  done,  is 
done.  Weak  men  concern  themfelves,  in  what  is 
paft,  while  the  wife  take  care  of  what  is  prefent 
and  to  come.  If  a  man  wrongeth  me  once^  God 
forgive  him  (faith  the  Italian  :}  if  he  wrongeth  me 
the  fecond  time  God  forgive  me.  Others  may  be 
even  with  their  enemies  in  revenge,  he  would  be 
above  them  in  forgivenefs.  An  enemy,  I  fay, 
though  otherwife  to  a  perfidious  and  unworthy 
friend,  he  was  much  of  Cofmus  duke  of  Flo- 
rence his  temper,  who  faid,  you  Jhall  read  that  we 
are  commanded  to  forgive  our  enemies ',  but  you  never 
read  that  we  are  commanded  to  forgive  our  friends. 
Many  have  inveighed  againfl  ufury,  none  have 
done  more  againft  it  than  this  knight ;  who  if  he 
had  lived,  was  refolved  to  reduce  it  to  thefe 
rules. 

1.  That  it  mould  be  declared  unlawful. 

2,  Being  declared  fo,  if  any  pradifed  it  (as 
men  muft  do,  or  traffick  will  fall)  that  there 
fnould  be   a  penalty   upon   the   ufurer,  which, 
might  amount  to  an  excite  or  cuflom  that  would 
arife   from   that  money,  if  employed  in  mer- , 
cjiandizc. 

3. 
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3.  That  yet  if  any  exacted  above  five  in  theQ.Mary 
hundred,  they  fhould  lofe  the  principal.     A  rate  <• 

it  on  the  one  hand  would  keep  up  the  necefTary 
)mmerce  of  lending  and  borrowing  among  the 
1  and  the  idle,  and  yet  direct  men  to  that 
>re  neceffary  of  buying  and  improving  land, 
id  other  commodities  that  are  more  induftrious 
id  ingenious. 

4.  That  none  yet  prefume  this,  but  in  fome 
principal  places  of  merchandizing :  for  then  (as 
my  lord  Bacon  hath  projected  it)  they  will  hardly 
be  able  to  colour  other  mens  money  in  the  coun- 
try :    for  no  man  will  lend  his  money  far  off,  or 
put  it  into  unknown  hands. 

Or,  laftly,  that  there  be  no  money  lent  out 
upon  terms  but  to  the  Hate,  which  may  make 
its  advantage  of  it. 

Indeed,  confidering  on  the  one  hand  that  ufury 
decayeth  the 'king's  cuftom,  bringeth  money  to 
few  hands,  damps  induftry  and  invention,  beats 
down  the  price  of  the  land,  and  by  eating  up 
private  eftates,  breeds  a  publick  poverty  :  it  were 
to  be  wifhed  it  were  forbidden.  And  on  the 
other,  that  borrowers  trade  moft;  that,  no  ufury, 
no  young  merchants  •,  that,  without  ufury  men 
muft  fell  their  eftates  at  under-rates,  more  fad 
than  ufury  -,  that,  no  borrowing,  no  living ; 
no  ufury,  no  borrowing :  it  were  wifhed  it  were 
regulated,  fo  that  the  inconveniencies  of  it  were 
avoided,  and  the  advantages  retained,  and  ex- 
tortion be  checked,  as  traffick  is  encouraged. 

Thus  he  that  hath  no  private  care,  advanceth 
the  publick  good,  and  the  childlefs  man  is  mod 
thoughtful  for  posterity :  certainly  the  beft  works 

and 
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Q-Mary  and  of  greateft  merit  for  the  publick,  have  pro- 
i-*v-*.>  ceeded  from  the  unmarried,  or  the  childlefs 
man ;  who  both  in  affe&ion  and  means  have 
married  and  endowed  the  publick :  he  that  hath 
wife  and  children,  hath  given  hoftages  to  for- 
tune :  for  they  are  impediments  either  to  vertue 
or  mifchief. 

A  fat  man  in  Rome  riding  always  upon  a 
very  lean  horfe,  being  afked  the  reafon  thereof, 
anfwered,  That  he  fed  himfelf^  but  he  trufted  others 
to  feed  his  Horfe.  Our  judge  being  afked  what 
was  the  beft  way  to  thrive ;  faid,  Never  do  any 
thing  by  another ',  that  you  can  do  by  your  felf. 


Observations  on  the  Life  of  DoEior 
Thomas  Wilfon. 


tloyd.  THOMAS  WILSON,  born  in  Lmcoln- 
fhire,  was  doftor  of  laws,  bred  fellow  of 
Kings  Colledge  in  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
was  tutor  in  the  fame  univerfity  to  Henry  and 
Charles  Brandon,  fucceffively  dukes  of  Suffolk. 
Under  queen  Elizabeth  he  was  made  matter  of 
the  hofpital  of  S.  Katherines  nigh  the  tower  of 
London.  At  laft  he  became  fecretaiy  of  ftate 
to  the  queen  for  four  years  together.  He  dyed 
anno  15. — To  whofe  various  and  yet  deep  know- 
ledge, not  of  the  furface  of  arts  and  fciences 
for  fhews,  but  of  infide  and  ground  of  them  for 
ufe,  not  onely  apprehending  the  frame,  but  per- 
ceiving the  power  and  importance  of  them, 

there 
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there  is  no  character  that  ever  I  read,  fo  agree-  QJMary 
able  as  that  which  the  moft  eloquent  Cicero  gave  ^-~*~*J 
"  moft  learned  Varro,  ¥u  xtatem  patri*,  tu 
'efcript  tones  temporum,  tu  facrorum  jura,  tu  facer- 
itum,  tu  bellicam  difciplinam,  tu  fedem  regionum^ 
locorum,  tu  omnium  divinarum,  humanarum^  re- 
tm  nomina,  genera,  offiria,  caufas  aperuifti  -,  plu- 
nmumq;  Poetis  luminis  attulifti,  elegans  poema  fe- 
cifti,  Philofophiamq  •,  multis  locis  inchoafti.  An 
argument  of  a  great  capacity  in  a  man  of  his 
great  place,  and  greater  employment ;  whofe 
candour  was  yet  equal  with  his  parts,  ingenioufly 
paffing  by  the  particular  infirmities  of  thofe 
who  contributed  any  thing  to  the  advancement 
of  a  general  learning  -,  judging  it  fitter  that  men 
of  abilities  fhould  joyntly  engage  againft  igno- 
rance and  barbarifm,  than  feverally  claih  with 
one  another ;  giving  this  advice  to  all  men  con- 
cerned in  publick  writings,  that  they  might  avoid 
both  cenfure  from  others,  and  trouble  to  them- 
felves,  *  temper  ant  er  rem  gero :  and  this  he  recom- 
mended, not  only  to  fcholars  in  general,  but  to 
fome  peculiarly  difcreet  perfons  in  particular; 
knowing  that  that  which  toucheth  all,  ufually 
jacheth  none  :  admonifhing  likewife  his  friends, 
ufe  no  words,  but  fuch  as  had  fome  corre£- 
mdent  things,  and  to  take  care  that  their  con~ 
options  fhould  anfwer  their  expreffions  •,  there 
having  been  of  late  in  the  world,  a  way  of  learn* 
ing  that  overthrew  knowledge,  confifting  of  opi- 
nions remote  from  mens  cogitations,  which  men 
fpake,  but  thought  not,  thinking  they  had  in- 
vented new  things,  when  they  found  out  new 
words.  The  reafon  why  his  writings  excelled 
fo  much  in  the  worth  and  ufe  of  the  fubiect  5  in 

the 
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Q-Marythe  exactnefs  of  the  method,  in  the  ingenuity  o 
v-^v-»»-  the  defign,  and  in  the  temper  of  the  writer,  who 
difcourfed  not,  but  demonftrated,  framing  firft 
the  difordered  minds  of  men  to  an  exact  way  of 
reafoning,  and  afterwards  digefting  things  to  a 
ftrict  form  of  argument  •,  which  a  man  learneth 
not  from  precepts,  but  by  ufe,  and  reading  fuch 
books  as  are  compiled,  not  with  a  loofe  fancy, 
but  a  fevere  reaion,  efpecially  fuch  politick  books, 
as  are  made  up  of  experience,  which  is  our  re- 
collecting of  things  paft  •,  and  prudence,  which 
5s  our  expectation  of  things  to  come,  according 
to  our  experience  of  things  paft,  efpecially  fuch 
as  have  the  happinefs  of  perceiving  things  exactly 
as  they  are,  and  exprefTmg  them  clearly  and  or- 
derly as  they  conceive  them. 

He  had  the  breeding  of  courtiers  fo  long, 
until  he  was  one  himfelf : .  at  once  reading  Ma- 
chiavel  for  my  lord  Burleigh's  inftruction,  and 
obferving  it  for  his  own  ufe.  His  parents  de- 
figned  him  for  ftudy,  his  nature  for  bufmefs. 
His  prefence  affifted  his  inclination,  and  his  com- 
plifance  his  prefence;  and  his  good  nature,  both: 
a  good  nature  that  would  have  fpoiled  a  politi- 
cian in  any  other  but  doctor  Wilfon,  whofe  wif- 
tiom  was  the  largenefs  of  his  foul,  not  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  a  fhift.  He  had  that  comprehenfive 
and  penetrating  judgement,  that  he  could  at 
once  mew  the  greateft  prudence  in  laying  his  de- 
fign. and  the  greateft  integrity  in  managing  it, 
as  rather  faurely  knowing^  than  warily  clofe. 
•"  But  he  that  is  onely  real,  had  need  have  ex- 
"  ceeding  great  parts  of  vertue  ;  as  the  ftone 
"  had  need  be  rich,  that  is  fet  without  foil  : 
"  therefore  he  was  fomething  a  courtier.  There 

"  are 
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<c  are  fm all  matters  that  win  great  commenda-  QJvlary 
"  tion,  becaufe  they  are  continually  in  ufe  -, 
"  whereas  the  occafion  of  any  great  action  com- 
"  eth  but  on  feftivals,  and  it  is  enough  to  attain 
"  fo  much  ceremony  and  courtfhip,  not  to  def- 
"  pife  it."  He  had  a  way  of  conveying  effectual 
and  imprinting  paffions  among  complements, 
fuitable  to  perfons  and  bufmefs  :  he  had  his  fa-» 
miliarity  to  inferiors,  that  made  him  not  cheap : 
his  ftate  among  equals,  that  made  him  not  en- 
vied :  and  his  obfervance  to  fuperiors,  that  made 
him  no  flatterer  :  his  behaviour  like  a  well-made 
fuit,  not  too  flrait,  or  point-device,  but  juftly 
meafured,  and  free  for  exercife  or  motion.  He 
had  a  flow,  but  a  fure  way  to  honor,  which  was 
nothing  elle  in  him  but  a  difcovery  of  his  vertues 
and  worth  upon  any  occafion,  without  any  dif- 
advantage. 

It  was  his  intereft  as '  well  as  his  gift,  to  be 
more  learned  than  witty,  more  reverend  than 
plaufible,  more  confiderate  than  active.  His 
thoughts  were  as  his  inclination,  grave  •,  his  dif- 
courfe  as  his  reading,  fubtile  ;  his  actions  as  his 
education,  well-weighed,  regular  as  his  temper, 
even  and  fmooth  as  cuftom,  and  refolved  as  a 
habit  gotten  in  that  advancement  of  vertue,  a 
well-difciplined  fociety  •,  where  example  teach- 
eth,  company  comforteth,  emulation  quickneth, 
glory  raifeth  :  none  had  a  more  fkilful  method  to 
fway  nature  in  others,  none  more  prudent  mi- 
nutes and  feafonable  degrees  to  check  it  in 
himfelf  •,  his  rule  being,  nevsr  to  practife  any 
thing  until  perfect :.  for  fo  he  might  exercife  his 
weaknefs  as  well  as  his  abilities5  and  induce  one 
habit  of  both, 

Three 


O&fervaftons  on  tie  Lift 
Three  things  he  aimed  at : 

1.  The  fearch  of  truth  by  induftry. 

2.  The  attainment  of  it  by  apprehenfion." 

3.  The  enjoyment  of  it  by  aflent. 

He  is  a  happy  man  that  is  above  the  troubled 
and  confufed  regions  of  opinions,  fancies,  pre- 
pofleflions,  in  that  clear  and  undiflurbed  one  of  - 
truth  and  reality  :  though  yet  my  lord  Verulam 
obferveth,  that  if  there  were  taken  out  of  mens 
minds  'vain  opinion,  flattering  hope,  falfe  valuati- 
cns  and  imaginations,  as  one  would,  and  the  like, 
&c.  it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number  of  poor 
men  poor  Jhrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy  and  in- 
difpojition,  and  unpleajing  to  themfelves. 

Neither  took  he  greater  pleafure  in  knowing 
than  in  relating  and  doing  what  is  true,  found 
and  plain,  without  thofe  crooked  courfes  that 
Ihew  a  creeping  rather  than  a  raifed  nature ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Mountaigne  obferves,  is  a  bravery  and 
facing  of  God,  and  a  flirinking  from,  and  being 
coward  before  man. 

He  faid,  what  all  great  men  know,  that  he 
•was  fix  times  a  flave  : 

1.  To  himfelf  and  his  inclination,  till  he  had 
advanced  realbn. 

2.  To  the  world  and  its  infolence,  till  he  had 
improved  his  fortune. 

3.  To  his  pupils  and  their  tempers,  till  he  un« 
derftood  their  genius. 

4.  To  fame  and  its  reports,  till  he  was  known 
in  the  world. 

5.  To  his  foveraigns  and  their  humours,  till 
he  found  their  intereft.     And 

9  6.  To  his  bufinefsj  till  he  had  attained  expe* 
rience. 

Thus 
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Thus  it  is  with  all  grandees,  who  exchange  QJVTary 
their  power  over  themfelves  for  that  over  others,  v— \~*J 
and  with  great  pains  come  to  greater. 

Two  things  he  wifhed  when  called  to  the 
world,  power  and  refolution.  A  naked  man  is 
contemptible  (for  it's  power  that  begets  fear,  it's 
fear  that  makes  Gods,  and  rules  the  world)  an 
eafie  man  is  ufelefs :  a  facile-natured  man  may 
be  a  good  companion  for  a  private  perfon,  but 
no  fervant  to  a  prince  :  remifnefs  and  connivance 
are  the  mines  of  unfettled  governments.  The 
game  of  authority  will  not  admit  of  too  open  a 
play. 

In  a  word,  he  was  one  that  knew  the  reforts 
and  falls  of  bufmefs,  though  he  could  not  fink 
into  the  main  of  a  matter-,  being  one  that  pack*, 
|cd  the  cards  better  than  he  played  them. 

Three  things  compleated  this  fecretary. 

1 .  Quick  difpatch  and  .induflry. 

2.  Conftant  intelligence  and  correfpondence, 

3.  A  large  and  flrong  memory. 

Queen  Elizabeth  would  needs  at  firft  favour 
jmy  lord  of  Leicefter  againft  the  earl  of  Sufiex, 
|  which  this  doctor  and  my  lord  Burleigh  diflwaded 
I  upon  this  account,  becaufe  if  {he  who  fhould  be 
I  the  common  mother  of  all,  inclined  to  one  par- 
ity, and  leaned  to  a  fide,   the  fhip  of  the  com- 
monwealth would  be  as  a  boat  overturned  by  too 
imuch  weight  on  the  one  fide,  and  too  little  on 
jthe  other.     Take  heed  (faid  the  royal  martyr  to 
I  his  fon  our  fovereign)  of  abetting  any  Faftion,  or 
applying  to  any  public  k-  Discrimination  :  your  par- 
tial adhering  as  head  to  any  one  fide  gains  yott 
\not  fo  great  advantages  in  fome  mens  hearts  (who 
are  prone  to  go  on  in  the  King's  way)  as  it  lofeth 
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in  others^  who  think  themfelves  frft  defpifed* 
and  then  -persecuted  by  you.  Take  fuch  a  courfe  as 
may  either  with  calmnefs  and  chanty  quite  remove 
the  feeming  differences  and  offences  by  impartial" 
lity  ;  or  fo  order  affairs  in  point  of  power •,  that 
you/hall  not  need  to  fear  or  flatter  any  faction  :  for 
if  ever  you  ft  and  in  need  of  them,  or  ft  and  to 
their  ccurtejie^  you  are  undone. 

His  place  called  upon  him  to  fupprefs  with  fe- 
verity  fuch  feditious  reflexions  upon  the  ftate,  as 
came  to  his  knowledge  :  but  his  inclination  was 
to  difTipate  them  with  connivance  and  contempt. 
To  be  oppofed,  renders  a  faction  confiderable  ; 
to  be  defpifed  (and  wretched)  ridiculous:  'Togo 
about  to  ftop  the  frft  appearances  of  fedition^  is 
(faith  my  lord  Bacon)  but  to  make  wonder  long- 
lived. 

His  knack  was  a  politick  and  artificial  nourifli- 
ing  and  entertaining  of  hopes ;  and  keeping  men 
in.  fufpence  is  one  of  the  beft  antidotes  againft 
the  poyfon  of  difcontent :  it  being  obferved  by 
the  forefaid  ftates-man,  to  be  a  certain  fign  of  a 
wife  government  and  proceedings,  to  hold  men$ 
"hearts  by  hopes,  when  it  cannot  by  fatisfaction  ; 
and  when  it  can  handle  things  in  fuch  manner, 
as  no  evil  mall  appear  fo  peremptory,  but  that  it 
hath  fome  out-let  of  hope  :  which  is  the  eafier 
done,  becaufe  both  particular  perfons  and  facti- 
ons are  apt  enough  to  flatter  themfelves,  or  at 
leaft  to  boaft  what  they  believe  not. 

In  a  word,  although  he  made  not  fo  much  • 
noife  as  other  men,  yet  he  as  effectually  promoted 
the  three  main  fupporters  of  this  nation,  i.  Its  ; 
native  commodities,  2.  Its  artificial  manufactures, 
3.  Its  vecture  and  carriage  5  and  fo  dyed  with 

that 
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that  content  and  refolution,  that  they  do  who  areQJMary 
overtaken  by  fate  in  the  purfuit  of  great  adtions, 
and  publick  defigns. 


Olfervations  on  the  Life  of  Sir 
John  Portman. 

JOHN  PORTMAN  knight,  was  born  of  Lloyd, 
wealthy  and  worfhipful  extraftion  at  Port- 
man's  Orchard  in  Somerfetfhire,  a  fair  manner, 
which  defcended  to  him  by  inheritance,  the  heir 
of  the  Orchard  being  match'd  into  his  family. 
He  was  bred  in  the  iludy  of  the  common  law ; 
attaining  to  fuch  eminency '  therein,  that  June 
ij,  2 d  of  queen  Mary,  he  was  made  chief  juftice 
of  the  king's  bench,  continuing  two  years  in  the 
place,  and  dying  therein  for  ought  I  find  to  the 
contrary ;  and  a  baronet  of  his  name  and  lineage 
flourifhing  at  this  day  with  a  great  and  plentiful 
eftate.  No  doubt  but  he  dyed  in  his  place, 
there  being  none  of  thofe  things  that  carry  dif- 
grace  and  downfal  with  them,  incident  to  him. 

For  the  firft  thing  that  ruines  a  courtier,  is  * 
boailing  of  his  own  fervice  -,  and  than  our 
knight,  none  more  modeft. 

The  fecond,  is  an  undutiful  obfervation  of 
our  princes  actions  ^  and  none  more  faithful  and 
meek. 

The  third,  is  the  revealing  or  abufing  of  fe- 
crets  •,  and  none  more  referred  and  civil. 

T  The 

*  The  things  that  overthrow  a  Favourite, 
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QJMary  The  fourth  thing,  is  either  provoking  the  nc 
CxVNj  bility  againft  kirn/elf^  or  dividing  them  among 
themfelves :  he  was  too  wife  for  the  one,  his  de- 
fign  being  rather  alliance  than  quarrel,  to  add 
interefl  to  his  eftate,  and  honor  to  his  riches  ;  and 
ftoo  quiet  for  the  other.  Many  have  an  Opinion 
not  wife,  (faith  that  oracle)  that  for  a  Prince  to 
govern  his  Eftate^  or  for  a  great  Perfon  to  guide 
his  Proceedings,  according  to  the  refpefl  of  faftions, 
is  a  principal  part  of  policy  :  whereas  contrariwife^ 
the  chief  eft  wifdcm  is  either  in  ordering  thofe  things 
that  are  general \  and  wherein  men  of  federal  facti- 
ons do  neverthelefs  agree  -,  or  in  dealing  with,  or 
ccrrefpondence  to  particular  perfons  one  by  one. 
Mean  men  in  their  rijing  muft  adhere ;  but  Great 
men  that  have  Jlrength  in  themfelves^  were  better 
to  maintain  themfelves  indifferent  and  neutral. 

The  fifth  particular  that  pulleth  down  a  man, 
is  a  mifunderftanding  of  his  own  interefl,  or  the 
princes :  our  judge  underflood  both,  being 
equally  made  up  of  *  Craterus  and  H<epheftion> 
faithfulnefs  and  compliance. 

The  fixth,  is  the  hatred  of  the  many  (whom 
this  perfons  integrity  always  obliged,  there  being 
no  herd  more  feral  than  an  enraged  multitude)  or 
the  envy  of  the^raz/,  whom  his  warinefs  difobli- 
ged  not :  it  being  more  fatal  to  incenfe  a  favorite 
who  would  be  above  all  affronts  by  his  greatnefs, 
than  a  prince  who  is  fo  by  law. 

The  feventh  misfortune,  is  to  be  too  much 
concerned  in  the  fecrets  of  princes  •,  wherewith 
fir  William  never  meddled  without  afllftants, 
never  acted  without  a  warrant. 

The 

^  *  The  firfl  of  thefe  loved  Alexander's  interefl,  the  other 
his  perfon. 
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The  eighth,  is  unfuccefsful  counfel ;  and  ourQ-Mary 

tight  went  the  fafe  and  middle  way,  neither  '>. 
be  feared  nor  envied,  which  he  was  always 
^fent  to  fecond,  profecute  or  correct,  as  he 
v  moft  caufe. 

His  Iharp  and  found  judgement  to  diftinguifh 
perfons,  affairs  and  other  circumftances,  and  ac- 
cordingly how  to  order  the  manner  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, was  much  ;  his  well-weighed  and  wary, 
though  quick  apprehenfion  and  experience  from 
men  and  books,  more ;  his  particular  memory, 
and  its  minute  obfervation  for  his  conduct  and 
bufmefs,  moft  of  all.  His  care  of  vain  and  idle 
prepofleflions  balanced  his  foul,  his  temper  ma- 
naged it :  his  love  was  choice  and  cautious  ;  his 
hope  moderate  and  knowing;  his  confidence 
flow,  but  certain ;  his  defires  and  joys  allayed 
and  checked,  or  quickened  by  the  edge  of  his 
anger,  or  the  caution  of  his  fear ;  and  all  fedate 
with  his  forefight. 

Nature  did  his  perfon  fome  wrong  in  his  body, 
but  made  him  amends  in  his  foul :  the  fails  of 
the  one,  are  foils  to  fet  of  the  other :  the  firft 
comes  off  with  more  glory,  by  the  pully  and 
defect  of  the  fecond  !  befides  that  the  unkind- 
nefs  of  Nature  puts  men  often  upon  being  emi- 
nent in  Art  -,  that  the  happinefs  of  this,  may  di- 
vert men  from  obferving  the  unhappmeis  of 
that. 

But  of  all  the  vertues  his  conftant  and  growing 
foul  raifed  him  to,  this  was  one,  that  he  durft 
not  entertain  a  gift,  which  (as  he  faid)  conquers 
loth  the  foolijh  and  the  wife  :  which  in  publick 
places  it  is  a  vice  to  accept,  and  not  a  vertue  to 
offer :  it  being  a  fnare  rather  than  a  favour. 

T  2  His 
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QJVTary  His  next  was  diligence  :  neglect  waftes  a  mart 
as  infenfibly  as  induftry  improves  him  :  we  need 
no  more  but  fit  ftill,  and  difeafes  will  arife  onely 
for  want  of  exercife.  Man's  a  watch  that  muft  be 
looked  to  and  wound  up  every  day :  the  leaft  in- 
curioufnefs  fteals  to  improficiency  or  offence, 
which  degreeingly  weighs  us  down  to  extremity : 
diligence  alone  is  a  fair  fortune,  and  induftry  a 
good  eftate. 

There   are  five  mens  activities  that  raife  to 
eftates. 

1 .  The  divine  to  a  fmall,  but  an  honeft  one. 

2.  The  phyfician  to  a  competency,  but  uncer- 
tain. 

3.  The  courtier  to  a  great  one,  and  an  ho- 
norable. 

4.  The  citizen  to  a  large  one,  but  not  laft- 
ing.     And 

5.  The  lawyer  to  one  large,  and  firm  too. 
Seldom  doth  his  family  fail,  who  is  fure  to 

tye  his  eftate  to  his  child  by  an  entail,  and  his 
child  to  his  eftate  by  an  Education  and  an  Em- 
ployment. When  we  obferve  the  feveral  altera- 
tions in  gentry,  we  find  four  principal  actors  on 
the  theatres  of  great  families  \  the  beginner,  the 
advancer,  the  continuer,  and  the  ruiner. 

1.  The  beginner,  who  by  his  vertues  refineth 
himfelf  from  the  drofs  of  the  vulgar,  and  layeth< 
the  foundation  of  his  houfe. 

2.  The  advancer,  who  improveth  it. 

3.  The   continuer,  who  conveyeth  it  to  hist 
pofterity  as  he  received  it  from  his  anceftors. 

4.  The  ruiner,  that  degenerates  from  his  fa- 
thers.    Our  judge  began  not,  but  advanced  that 

excel- 
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excellent  family,  whofe  original  I  cannot  find,  foQJVlary 
ancient  it  is  •,  and  whofe  end  I  hope  none  will  fee,  *-~-v-^> 
it  is  fo  noble* 


O&fervatiotos  on   the   Life   of 
William  Howard. 


ILLIAM  HOWARD,  fon  to  Thomas  Lloyd, 
Howard,  fecond  of  that  furname  duke  of 
Norfolk,  was  by  queen  Mary  created  baron  of 
Effingham  in  Surrey,  and  by  her  made  lord  ad- 
miral of  England ;  which  place  he  difcharged 
with  credit.  He  was  one  of  the  firft  favourers 
and  furtherers  with  his  purfe  and  countenance  of 
the  ftrange  and  wonderful  difcoveiy  of  Ruffia. 
He  died  anno  Dom.  1554. 

This  noble  perfon  had  his  plainnefs  from  his 
father,  his  ingenuity  from  his  mother,  his  expe- 
rience by  travel  and  navigation :  his  blood  en- 
deared him  to  his  foveraign,  and  his  abilities  ad- 
vanced him  to  her  fervice :  he  promifed  no  lefs 
to  his  miftrefs,  than  his  father  and  uncle  had 
performed  to  her  father.  The  anceftor's  merit 
is  fecurity  for  pofterities,  who  will  hardly  forfeit 
that  favour  with  one  act  of  their  own  unworthi- 
nefs,  that  was  gained  by  fo  many  of  their  prede- 
ceiTors  fervice.  Like  a  well-drawn  picture  this 
lord  had  his  eye  on  all  round :  on  his  queen,  to 
be  faithfull ;  on  his  country,  to  be  publick-fpi- 
ritedr  -3  on  his  family,  to  be  honourable  ^  on  the 
T  3 
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QJVlaryprefent  age,  to  be  a&ive;  and  on  the  future,  to 
be  renowned. 

The  old  lord  Bur'eigh,  fomeDme  treafurer  of 
England,  coming  to  Cambridge  with  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, when  he  was  led  into  the  publick  fchools, 
and  had  much  commended  their  convenience, 
beauty  and  gr'eatnefs,  together  with  their  foun- 
der Humphrey  the  good  duke  of  Glocefter  ; 
Tea,  marry  i  (faid  he)  but  I  find  one  School  want- 
ing in  our  Univerftties^  and  that  is  the  School  of 
Difcretion.  When  private  tutors  had  initiated, 
publick  fchools  had  feafoned,  and  the  univerfity 
had  improved  this  gentleman's  fprightly  and  no- 
ble parts,  yet  did  his  father  obferve  one  great  de- 
fect in  his  education,  and  that  is  difcretion  :  dif- 
cretion  in  carriage,  for  which  he  fent  him  to 
court ;  difcretion  in  bufmefs,  for  which  he  fent 
him  to  travel  and  fight.  Not  long  had  he  been 
abroad  to  furnim  himfelf  with  experience,  but 
he  is  called  home  to  ennoble  himfelf  with  action. 
The  Alves  of  Spain  were  for  four  generations 
together  commanders  by  land,  and  the  Howards 
of  England  for  as  many,  admirals  at  fea.  None 
ever  had  more  power,  none  ufed  lefs  than  he : 
the  more  authority  he  had  allowed  him  over 
others,  the  more  command  he  obtained  over 
himfelf. 

Twice  did  he  mortgage  his  eftate  for  his  fol- 
lowers pay ;  many  times  did  he  venture  his  life 
for  their  encouragement.  None  directed  more 
fkilfully,  and  yet  none  acted  more  refolutely. 
Equally  did  he  divide  the  profit,  equally  mare 
the  honor  with  his  followers,  who  under  him  ne- 
ver dared,  and  never  feared  a  danger.  Manners 
make  a  man,  faith  the  courtier  :  money  makes  a 

man, 
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man,  faith  the  citizen  •,  learning  makes  a  man,  Q-Mary 
faith  the  fcholar ;  but  conduct  makes  a  man, 
lith  the  fouldier.  This  lord's  fpirit  never  put 
iim  on  forwardly,  but  his  warinefs  took  care  how 
come  off  as  fafely.  He  that  fights  mould 
^fpair,  but  he  that  commands  fhould  hope, 
'he  fouldier  among  the  Perfians  is  drawn  with 
us  eyes  before  him,  and  the  general  with  his 
ehind  him.  Young  men  in  the  manage  of  af- 
fairs embrace  more  than  they  can  hold,  flir  more 
than  they  can  quiet,  flee  to  the  end  without  con- 
fideration  of  the  means  and  degrees,  purfue  fome 
few  principles,  and  extreme  remedies  they  have 
chanced  upon  raflily,  which  they  will  neither 
confefs  nor  reform.  Old  men  object  too  much, 
confult  too  long,  adventure  too  little,  repent  too 
foon,  and  feldome  purfue  things  home  to  their 
full  period.  My  lord  was  an  happy  compofition 
of  both  himfelf,  and  had  of  either  about  him, 
that  the  coldnefs  and  warinefs  of  age  might  cor- 
rect the  heat  of  youth,  and  the  activity  of  youn- 
ger might  be  directed  by  the  experience  of  riper 
ones :  the  one  gave  Authority^  and  the  other 
Life  to  his  actions.  He  himfelf  was  better  to 
invent  than  to  judge,  fitter  for  action  than  coun- 
fel,  and  readier  for  new  projects  than  for  fettled 
bufmefs.  The  lord  Clinton's  prudence  ferved 
him  in  old  and  ufual  matters,  but  in  new  things 
abufed  him  :  my  lord  Howard's  was  quick  for 
prefent  emergencies,  but  not  comprehenfive  of 
ordinary  tranfactions.  Of  the  three  admirals  of 
thofe  times,  we  may  fay  as  they  did  of  the  * 
three  kingdoms,  Lifle  was  wife  before  the  action, 
my  lord  Howard  in  it,  my  lord  Clinton  after  it. 

Eng- 
*  France,  Spain,  and  England, 
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Q.Mary  England  without  a  freedom  of  commerce; 
S-~v*— '  was  but  a  larger  prifon :  others  opened  the  trade 
to  the  Indies,  to  Afia,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  i  but  we  wanted  the  hemp,  the  flax,  the 
pitch,  the  firr,  and  the  other  ufual  commodities 
of  Rufila,  ferviceable  to  our  felves,  and  more  to 
our  mips.  His  purfe  in  this  cafe  did  much,  his 
direction  more,  his  fervant  Jenkinfon  moft  of 
all,  who  made  curious  obfervations  of  Ruflia,  fet 
forth  a  geographical  defcription  of  it,  and  was 
the  firft  of  the  Engliih,  that  failed  through  the 
Cafpian  Sea.  With  his  afliftance  the  Mufcovia 
company  was  fet  up  in  queen  Maries  days ;  and 
with  his  fervants  it  obtained  the  priviledge  of  fole 
traffick  into  the  northern  parts  of  Ruflia  in 
Elizabeth's. 

jCkero.  *  Nihil  loabet  for  tuna  magna  majus,  nee  natura 
lona  melius  (juam  ut  veils  bene-facere  quam  flu- 
rimls* 


Obfervations  on    the    Life   of 
Sir  Edward  Mountague, 

Llod  "  TT  DWARD  MOUNTAGUE,  fonof 
"  jQ_rf  Thomas  Mountague,  born  at  Brig- 
cc  flock  in  Northamptonfhire,  was  bred  in  the 
cc  Inner  Temple  in  the  ftudy  of  the  laws,  untill 
"  his  ability  and  integrity  adv  anced  him  lord 

«  chief 

*  Nothing  makes  an  ample  fortune  more  illuftrious,  nor 
a  benevolent  difpofition  more  admirable,  than  a  defire  to 
do  good  to  mankind. 
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"  chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench,  in  the  third-  QMary 
"  eth  of  Henry  the  eighth.     He  gave  for  his  v-^v-w 
"  motto,  *^Squitas  Jnftiti*  Norma:  and  although 
"  equity  feemeth  rather  to  refent  of  the  chancery 
cc  than  the  king's  bench,  yet  the  beft  juftice  will 
"  be  wormwood  without  a  mixture  thereof. 

"  In  his  times  though  the  golden  Ihowers  of 
"  abbey-lands  rained  amongft  great  men,  it  was 
"  long  before  he  would  open  his  lap,  (fcrupling 
"  the  acception  of  fuch  gifts)  and  at  laft  re- 
"  ceived  but  little,  in  proportion  to  others  of 
*c  that  age. 

"  In  the  thirty  feventh  of  king  Henry  the 
"  eighth  he  was  made  chief  juftice  of  the  com- 
"  mon  pleas,  a  defcent  in  honour,  but  afcent  in 
"  profit ;  it  being  given  to  old  age,  rather  to 
"  be  thrifty  than  ambitious  :•  whereupon  he  faid, 
"  /  am  now  an  old  man^  and  love  the  Kitchen  be- 
*c  fore  the  Hall  -9  the  war  me/I  place  left  failing 
**  with  my  age. 

"  In  drawing  up  the  will  of  king  Edward  the. 
<c  fixth,  and  fettling  the  crown  on  the  lady  Jane, 
"  for  a  time  he  fwam  againft  the  tide  and  torrent 
ec  of  duke  Dudley,  till  at  laft  he  was  carrieci 
"  away  with  the  ftream. 

"  Outed  of  his  judges  office  in  the  iirft  of 
<c  queen  Mary,  he  returned  into  Northampton- 
"  fhire,  and  what  contentment  he  could  not 
"  finde  in  Weftminfter-hall,  his  hofpitai-hall  at 
"  Boughton  afforded  him.  He  died  Anno 
"  1 556,  and  lieth  buried  in  the  parifh  church  of 
"  Weekly." 

His  well-managed  argument  in  Dodderige  his 
cafe,  brought  him  to  Cromwel's  knowledge,  who 

was 

*  .Equity  is  the  Rule  of  Juflice. 
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QJVTary  was  vexed  with  his  reafon,  but  well  pleafed  with 
his  parts.  Cromwel's  recommendation  and  his 
own  modefl:  nature  fet  him  up  with  Henry  the 
eighth,  who  could  not  endure  two  things :  i .  A 
lawyer  that  would  not  be  guided  :  2.  A  divine 
that  would  not  be  taught.  Yet  as  modefl  as  he 
was,  he  was  honcfl  ,  and  though  he  would  fub- 
init  to  the  king's  power,  yet  he  would  act  by 
his  law  :  for  his  apophthegm  was,  Meum  eft  Jus 
dicere,  potius  quam  Jus  dare :  It's  my  duty  to  in- 
terpret rather  than  give  law. 

He  never  denied  or  delayed  juflice ;  always 
difcouraging  thofe  cunning'lawyers  that  perplexed 
a  caufe,  thole  contentious  clients  that  delayed  a 
fuit,  and  thofe  nice  cummin-feed  men  that 
drained  inferences,  and  wrcfred  conflructions. 

Patient,  flayed  and  equal  he  was  in  hearing, 
grave  in  fpeaking,  pertinent  in  interrogating, 
war}7  in  observing,  happy  in  remembring,  feafon- 
able  and  civil  in  interpofmg.  The  council  durfl 
not  chop  with  him,  neither  would  he  chop  with 
^the  council,  unlefs  he  defended  his  caufe  over- 
' boldly,  urged  indifcreetly,  informed  flightly, 
neglected  groily,  renewed  the  debate  unfeafo- 
nably,  or  enfnared  his  adverfaries  cunningly  ;  in 
thcfe  and  other  the  like  cafes,  he  would  do  the 
publick  right  by  a  cheeky  and  the  perfon  by  an 
admonition. 

Six  forts  of  perfons  he  difcountenanced  in  his 
courts  : 

1.  The  fcandalous  exactors. 

2.  The  (lie  fhifters,  that,  as  that  chancellour 
obferved,  pervert  the  plain  and  direct  courfes  of 

courts. 
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courts,  and  bring  juftice  into  oblique  lines  andQJMary 
labyrinths. 

[3.  Thofe  that  engaged  courts  in  quarrels  ofju- 
liftion. 
4..  Thofe  that  made  fuits. 
5.  Thofe  that  hunted  men  upon  psenal  fta- 
es. 
6.  Thofe  that   appeared  in  moft  teflimonies 
1  juries. 

His  darling  was,  the  honeft  clerk,  who  was 
experienced  in  his  place,  obliging  in  his  carriage, 
knowing  in  prefidents,  cautious  in  proceed- 
ings, and  fkilful  in  the  affairs  of  the  court. 

Two  things  he  promoted  in  king  Henry'j  days; 

1 .  The  law  againft  gaming.     And 

2.  The  order  againft  flews. 
And  two  in  king  Edward's  : 

1 .  That  act  againft  fpreading  of  prophecies. 

2.  That  ftatute  againft  embafingof  coyn. 

But  king  Edward's  teftament  and  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  will  is  to  be  made :  the  pious 
intentions  of  that  king  wifhing  well  to  the  refor- 
mation, the  religion  of  queen  Mary  obnoxious 
to  exception,  the  ambition  of  Northumberland 
who  would  do  what  he  lifted,  the  weaknefs  of 
Suffolk,  who  would  be  done  with  as  the  other 
pleafed,  the  flattery  of  the  courtiers  moft  willing 
to  comply,  defigned  the  crown  for  the  lady  Jane 
Grey.  Mr.  Cecil  is  fent  for  to  London,  to  fur- 
nifh  that  will  with  reafon  of  ftate  ;  and  fir  Ed- 
ward to  Serjeant's  Inn,  to  make  it  up  with  law. 
He  according  to  the  letter  fent  him,  went  with 
fir  Jo,  Baker,  juftice  Bromley,  tjie  attorney  and 

foli- 
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QJVlaryfolicitor  general  to  Greenwich,  where  his  majeftie 
1  before  the  marquefs  of  Northampton,  declaring 
himfelf  for  the  fettlement  of  religion,  and  againft 
the  fuccefiion  of  queen  Mary,  offered  them  a 
bill  of  articles  to  make  a  book  of;  which  they, 
notwithftanding  the  king's  charge,  and  the  rei- 
teration of  it  by  fir  William  Peter  declared  upon 
mature  confideration,  they  could  not  do,  without 
involving  themfelves  and  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil in  high  treafon,  becaufe  of  the  ftatutes  of  fuc- 
ceffion. 

The  duke  of  Northumberland  hearing  of  their 
declaration  by  the  lord  admiral,  comes  to  the 
council-chamber  all  in  a  rage,  trembling  for  an- 
ger ;  calling  fir  Edward  traytor,  and  faying,  be 
would  fgbt  in  bis  Jhirt  with  any  man  in  tbat 
quarrel. 

The  old  man  is  charged  by  the  king  upon  his 
allegiance,  and  the  council  upon  his  life,  to  make 
the  book ;  which  he  did,  when  they  promifed 
it  mould  be  ratified  in  parliament.  Here  was  his 
obedience,  not  his  invention ;  not  to  devife  but 
draw  things  up  according  to  the  articles  tendred 
unto  him.  Since  mame  is  that  which  ambitious 
nature  abhorreth,  and  danger  is  that  which  timo- 
rous nature  declineth ;  the  honefl  man  muft  be 
refolute.  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent  would  fay,  a 
coward  cannot  be  an  honefl  man ;  and  it  feems 
by  this  aftion,  that  modefty  and  fear  are  great 
temptations.  Give  me  thofe  four  great  vertues 
that  make  a  man  : 

1.  A  clear  Innocence. 

2.  A  comprenfive  knowledge. 

3.  A  well-weighed  experience.     And 

4.  The  product  of  all  thefe,  A  fteady  Refo- 
lutioji, 
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What  ajkeinof  Ruffled-filk  (faith  the  ingenious  QJMary 
Refolver)  is  the  incomfofed  man !  u~>-w 


Qifervation  on  the  Life   of  Sir 
Edward  Fines. 


Dward  Fines  lord  Clinton,  knight  of  thcL1  ^ 
i  Garter,  was  lord  admiral  of  England  for 
than  thirty  years.  He  was  wife,  valiant,  and 
rery  fortunate,  as  appears  by  his  mafter-piece  in 
Mufcleborough  field,  in  the  reign  of  king  Ed- 
ward the  fixth,  and  the  battle  againft  the  Scots. 
He  was  afterwards  created  earl  of  Lincoln,  where 
he  was  born,  May  4,  1474?  and  where  he  had 
a  proportionable  eftate  to  fupport  his  dignity, 
which  he  much  increafed,  befides  his  paternal  in- 
heritance. He  died  January  16,  1558,  and  lieth 
buried  at  Windfor,  in  a  private  chappel,  under 
a  flately  monument,  which  Elizabeth  his  third 
wife,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Kildare,  erected  in 
his  remembrance.  His  fortune  made  him  a 
younger  brother,  and  his  induftry  an  heir ;  com- 
ing to  court,  where  they  that  have  eftates,  fpend 
them  ;  and  they  that  have  none,  gain  them.  His 
recreation  was  at  court,  but  his  bufmefs  in  the 
country ;  where  notwithftanding  the  ftatute  in 
Henry  the  fevenths  time  againft  pafturage  for 
tillage,  he  grazed  nooo  acres  of  ground:  then 
a  noble  and  gaining  employment,  that  advanced 
many  a  family  in  one  generation ;  and  now  a 
faving  one,  that  hath  kept  up  ajs  many  ten. 

The 
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QJVIary  The  beft  tempered  fwords  will  bend  any  way, 
and  the  bed  metalled  men  will  comply  with  any 
occafion.  At  White-hall,  none  more  affable  and 
courteous  than  our  lord ;  at  fea,  none  more  fkil- 
ful  ;  in  the  field,  none  more  refolute ;  in  the 
country,  none  more  thrifty  and  hofpitable.  His 
entertainments  were  orderly  and  fuitable,  made 
tip  of  folid  particulars,  all  growing  upon  his  own 
eftate.  King  Charles  would  fay,  every  man  hath 
Us  vanity ,  and  mine  (fpeaking  of  the  Soveraign) 
is  building:  every  man  hath  his  humour,  and  mine 
(faid  he  fpeaking  of  theFens)  is.  drayning.  Adding 
withal,  he  that  would  be  merry  for  a  day,  let  him 
le  trimmed  \  he  that  would  be  merry  for  a  week, 
let  him  marry  \  he  that  would  be  merry  for  a  year, 
let  him  build  \  he  that  would  be  merry  for  ages,  let 
him  *  improve.  Now  you  would  have  him  among 
his  workmen  and  ftewards  in  Lincoln,  anon  a- 
mong  the  commifTioners  either  in  France  or  Scot- 
land ;  by  and  by  before  Bulloign  or  Calice,  and 
a  while  after  at  Spieres  or  Mufcleborough,  and 
on  a  fudden  at  a  mafk  in  court.  Neither  was  his 
foul  lefs  pliable  to  perfons  than  things  :  a$  boift- 
eroufly  active  as  king  Henry  could  expect,  as  pi- 
oufly  meek  as  king  Edward  could  wifh,  as  warily 
zealous  as  queen  Mary's  time  required,  and  as 
piercingly  obfervant  as  queen  Elizabeth's  per- 
plexed occafions  demanded.  It  was  by  him  and 
my  lord  Bacon  faid  of  bufmefs,  that  it  was  in 
bufinefs  as  it  is  in  ways,  that  the  next  and  the  near- 
eft  way  is  commonly  the  fouleft  ;  and  that  if  a  man 
will  go  the  fair  eft  way,  he  muft  go  fomewhat 
about. 

Sitting 
*  He  means  land. 
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Sitting  in  a  committee  about  invading  Scot- (^Mary- 
land, whereof  Sir  Anthony  Brown  then  vifcount  L— v^> 
Mountacute  prefented  a  draught,  there  aroie  as 
great  a  debate  between  him  and  my  lord  in  coun- 
cil, as  afterwards  in  the  field,  about  the  point  of 
entrance  ;  nay,  faid  my  lord  in  the  heat  of  the 
difcourfe,  with  as  much  power  on  others  pafiions, 
as  command  over  his  own,  We  ft  and  quarrelling 
here  how  we  Jhall  get  in,  but  here  is  no  difcourfe 
bow  we  Jhall  get  out. 

It's  a  rule,  whofoever  hath  any  thing  fixed  in 
his  perfon  that  doth  induce  contempt,  hath  alfo 
a  perpetual  {pur  in  himfelf  to  refcue  and  deliver 
himfelf  from  fcorn,  either  by  vertue  or  malice ; 
and  my  lord  having  fome  difadvantage  from  na- 
ture, made  it  up  by  art :  none  more  bold,  none 
more  induftrious  and  more  fuccefsful,  becaufe 
that  difadvantage  took  off  envy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  jealoufie  on  the  other:  .lb  that  upon  the  mat- 
ter, in  a  great  wit,  contempt  is  a  great  advantage 
to  rifing. 

Judge  Brooke  had  a  project  againft  ufury, 
which  came  up  to  the  lords  houfe  :  this  rich  peer 
upon  the  firft  motion  of  it,  {lands  up,  and  faith, 
Shew  me  a  ft  ate  without  ufury,  and  PUJhewyou  a 
fate  without  men  and  trade. 

Rich  he  was  for  expence,  and  expend  he  did 
upon  honour  and  good  action:  his  ordinary  ex- 
pences  were  the  third  of  his  eftate,  and  his  ex- 
traordinary none  of  it ;  his  rule  being,  extraor-' 
dinary  difad vantages  muftbe  balanced  with  extra- 
ordinary advantages.  He  would  not  (loop  to 
petty  gains,  but  he  would  abridge  petty  charges : 
but  his  occafions  calling  him  often  from  his  eftate, 
he  turned  it  all  to  certainties ;  often  changing 

his 
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QJVIaryhis  fervants,  who  being  unacquainted  with  hint 
V-v~ '  and  his  eftate,  were  lefs  fubtil,  and  more  timo- 
rous. Much  behind-hand  he  was  when  he  came 
to  the  eftate,  and  as  much  before  when  he  left  it. 
"Neither  was  he  too  fudden  or  too  flow  in  paying 
his  debts ;  equally  avoiding  a  difadvantageous 
fale  on  the  one  hand,  and  devouring  intereft  on 
the  other :  and  fo  inuring  hirnfelf  by  degrees  into 
a  habit  of  frugality,  he  gained  as  well  upon  his 
mind,  as  upon  his  eftate.  For  hufbanding  the 
Englifh  treafure  in  Scotland,  he  was  knighted  in 
the  field,  May  n,  34  H.  8.  by  the  earl  of  Hert- 
ford-: for  the  claufe  concerning  Scotland,  he  put 
•in  at  the  treaty  of  Guifnes,  35  H.  8.  he  was  made 
baron  by  patent :  for  his  difcreet  conduct  in  de- 
manding the  young  queen  of  Scots,  together 
with  the  performance  of  the  articles  made  in 
Henry  the  eighth's  time,  with  60  fail  of  fhips 
before  the  battelof  Mufcleborough,  he  had  6oo/. 
a  year  afligned  him  by  the  protector :  for  his 
great  experience  at  fea,  his  intereft  in  fea-men, 
and  his  renown  among  the  neighbour-ftates,  he 
was  made  earl  of  Lincoln. 


Qlfervations  on  the  Life  of  Sir 
Barnaby  Fitz-patrick. 

TT>  Arnaby  Fitz-patrick,  had  the  honour  of; 

fj  being  king  Edward  the  fixth  his  proxy  at 
fchool,  and  one  of  his  bed-chamber  at  court.  In- 
king Henry  the  eight's  time  he  wasfent  to  fchool, 
in  Edward  the  fixth's  to  travel,  where  he  had 

thefe 


of  Sir  Barnaby  Fitz-Patrick. 

thefe  di regions  following  from  that  king,  how  he  QJMary 
might  learn  fafliions  there,  and  fend  intelligence  ' — Y-— J 
icr. 


D  W  A  R  D, 
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QMLzrybave  lelfure)  your  learning,    chiefly  reading   of 
>»-v~— '  Scriptures.     We  would  not  have  you  live  too  Jump* 
tuoufly  as  an  ambaffador,  but  fo  as  your  proportion 
of  living  may  ferve  you,  we  mean,  becaufe  we  knew 
many  will  refort  to  you,  and  defire  to  ferve  you.     I 
told  you  bow  many  I  thought  convenient  you  Jhould 
keep.     After  you  have  ordered  your  things  at  Paris, 
go  to  the  court,  and  learn  to  have  more  intelligence  if 
you  can;  and  after  to  the  wars,  to  learn  fomewhat 
to  ferve  us.  By  your  letters  of  the  fecond  and  fifteenth 
cf  April,  we  perceive  that  you  were  at  Nancy,  ready 
to  go  together  with  Mr.  Pickering   to  the  French 
camp  -,  and  to  the  intent  you  might  be  better  inftrutted 
how  to  ufeyourfelf  in  thefe  wars,  we  have  thought 
good  to  advertife  you  of  our  pleafure  therein.  Firft, 
we  would  wijh  you,  as  much  as  you  may  conveniently,  ' 
to  be  in  the  French  king's  pre fence,  or  at  leafl  in  • 
fomepart  of  his  army,  where  you  Jhall  perceive  moft 
bufmefs  to  be ;  and  that  for  two  caufes :  one  is,  be-  , 
caufeyou  may  have  more  experience  in  the  wars,  and  | 
fee  things  as  might  ft  and  you  in  ftead  another  day :  ' 
the  other  is,  becaufe  you  might  be  more  profitable  in 
the  language.     For  our  embajjador,  who  may  not 
wear  harnefs,  cannot  well  come  to  thofe  places  of 
danger,  norfeemfo  to  ferve  the  French  king,  as  you 
may,  whom  we  fent  thither  for  that  purpofe.  It  Jhall 
be  beft  for  you  therefore  hereafter,  as  much  as  you  \ 
may,  to  be  with  the  French  king,  and  fo  you  Jhall  \ 
be  more  acceptable  to  him,  and  do  yourf elf  much  good. 
This  1  write,  not  doubting  but  you  would  have  dene 
it,  though  I  had  not  written,  but  tofpuryou  on. 

Adding  withal,  To  learn  the  tongue,  to  fee  the 
manner  of  the  court,  and  advertife  hismafter  of  oc- 
currences, keeping  clofe  to  the  king  of  France,  to 
whom  hejkall  offer  his  fervicein  the  wars,  where 

he  is 
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jfe  is  to  olferve  the  fortifications  of  the  cities^  the  con-  QJMary 
duff  of  the  armies^  the  ad-vantages  and  difadv  ant  ages 
of  both  parties-,  their  fkirmifljes,  battles,  affaults,  and 
the  plots  of  the  chief  towns,  where  any  enterprises 
of  weight  have  been  done.  His  exercifes  were  to  be 
hunting  and  riding-,  his  company  few,  but  choice^  c. 

This  gentleman  after  his  return  out  of  France, 
was  created  by  the  king  baron  of  Upper  Oflbry 
in  Ireland  -,  where  he  dyed  a  good  proteftant,  a 

ibli^k-fpirited  patriot,  and  an  honeft  man. 


Obfervations  on  tie  Life  of  Sir 
ienry  Fitz-Alane,  earl  ^  Arundel. 

His  firfl  appearance  in  the  world*  was  to  adorn  Lloyd^ 
the  court,  his  next  was  to  ferve  it.  Firft 
his  eftate  and  train  attends  king  Henry  to  the 
interview  with  France,  and  a  while  after  his  va- 
lour and  conduct  is  commanded  by  him  to  the 
war. 

.  Equally  prepared  is  he  to  pleafe  and  awe  that 
countrey  •,  the  duke  of  Suffolk  is  made  general 
for  his  popularity,  and  the  earl  of  Arundel  lord 
marlhal,  for  his  fpirit  and  prudence ;  and  both 
being  before  Bulloign,  this  noble  lord  run  up 
his  fquadron  under  a  running  fhelter  about  eleven 
at  night,  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city  •,  which 
being  battered  down  by  the  canon,  which  was 
mounted  fome  forty  yards  higher,  opened  to  the 
U  2  clofc 

*  AnnoH.  8.  1, 
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QJVIaryclofe  befiegcrs  a  pafTage  that   gained  the  whole 
town  by  compofition. 

Neither  was  he  lefs  active  in  peace  than  war. 
A  piercing  apprehenfion,  a  ftrong  memory,  a 
large  and  capacious  judgment,  a  dexterous  pru- 
dence, a  difcerning  wifdom,  was  the  leaft  of  his 
happinefs :  for  to  his  fufficiency  and  capacity,  he 
added  a  good  difpofition  and  integrity  :  and  to 
that,  vigour  and  gracefulnefs.  He  was  the  ex- 
celkntperfonage,  that  i.  difcerned,  2.  embraced 
and  performed  what  was  noble  and  publick: 
(to  know,  to  will  andeffeft  what  is  good^  make  up  a 
God-)  to  thefe  were  added  a  ftrong  nature,  a  deep 
ftudy,  and  a  very  great  experience  -9  qualities  fe- 
parated  in  others,  but  united  in  him  :  nature  will 
out,  education  is  rude  -,  education  without  refo- 
lution,  is  loofe ;  refolution  without  experience  is 
heady ;  experience  grounded  upon  particular 
events,  is  uncertain  without  the  ftudy  of  general 
and  immoveable  principles:  knowledge  of  things 
in  their  fources  and  original  caufes,  without  na- 
ture, is  a  burden  :  all  thefe  without  exercife  are 
a  notion. 

This  nobleman  thus  furnimed,  derived,  much 
honor  from  his  anceftors,  more  to  them  ;  enno- 
bling that  blood  to  a  glory,  which  fome  had  de- 
bafed  to  a  blum.  That  great  name  after  four 
hundred  years  mining  in  that  honour  with  various 
luftre,  fetting  in  him  as  the  fun  he  bore  with  a 
full  fplendour :  the  laft  effort  of  nature  is  a 
mafter-piece  $  the  laft  blaze  of  the  candle  a  mine. 

Other  noblemen  were  made  king  Edward's 
overfeers  for  their  integrity  ;  he  one  of  his  afli- 
ftants  for  his  ability  :  when  an  enemy  was  to  be 
awed  to  a  fubmiffion,  he  was  general,  fuch  his 

fame  !, 
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fame  !  When  the  countrey  was  to  be  obliged  to  QJMary 
a  loan,  he  was  agent,  fuch  his  popularity  !  The 
firft  advanced  him  to  the  comptfollerfhip  under 
Henry  the  eighth;  the  fecond  to  the  Chamberlain- 
Ihip  under  Edward  the  fixth. 

Nature  hath  provided  that  ravenous  beads 
fhould  not  afibciate,  left  they  fhould  be  too  hard 
for  it ;  and  government,  that  prime  counfellours 
fhould  not  agree,  left  they  overthrow  it :  War- 
wick envied  the  protect orsgreatnefs,  and  Arundel 
would  limit  his  power  :  both  with  the  reft  of  the 
council  declare  againft  him.  But  left  he  Ihould 
urge  the  fame  things  againft  Warwick  that  he 
did  againft  Somerfet ;  they,  who  love  the  treafon, 
but  hate  the  traytor,  turn  him  firft  out  of  favour, 
and  then  out  of  council,  until  queen  Mary's  time, 
when  he  as  an  antient  nobleman  of  England, 
(that  owned  no  upftart ,  defigns  againft  the  old 
way  of  fuccefTion)  ftood  for  her  right,  and  as  a 
flirt  catholique  promoted  her  religion :  fo  that 
July  21,  1553,  he  came  from  the  queen  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  the  duke  of  Northumberland  was, 
and  entring  his  chamber,  the  duke  fell  at  his 
feet,  defiring  him  for  God's  fake  to  confider  his 
cafe,  who  had  done  nothing  but  by  warrant  from 
the  council:  My  lord,  (faid  the  earl)  I  am  fent 
hither  by  the  queen  to  arreft  you.  And  /,  (faid  the 
duke)  obey  your  arreft^  befeeching  your  mercy  for 
what  I  did  by  commiffion.  Tou  Jhould  have  thought 
of  that  fooner^  (faid  the  earl.)  Here  you  might 
have  feen  at  once  the  viciflitude  of  fortune,  the 
frailty  of  man,  the  dejectednefs  of  guilt,  the 
bravery  of  innocence,  who  would  neither  be 
trampled  on  by  greatnefs,  nor  trample  on  mifery  •, 
of  an  equal  temper  between  pity  and  refolution. 
U  3  As 
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QJMaryAs  long  as  his  youth  bore  it,  we  find  him  for 
aftion  •,  but  when  years  came  upon  him,  we  find 
him  in  council,  as  with  Wotton  at  the  great 
treaty  at  Cambray :  yet  not  fo  unactive,  but  that 
as  fir  William  Pickering  for  his  fweet  demeaner, 
fo  he  for  his  eftate  was  voiced  a  hufband  to  queen 
Elizabeth. 

When  the  reft  of  the  council  were  for  dealing 
with  the  queen  of  Scots  underhand  and  at  diftance, 
he  was  for  treating  with  her  plainly  \  and  faid  in 
the  queen's  prefence,  'Tbe  wifdom  of  the  former 
age  wasfo  provident  that  it  needed  not,  andfo  plain 
that  it  endured  not  Jhifts.  Leicefter  would  per-, 
fwade  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  court  the  queen  of 
Scots,  but  Arundel  would  not  hear  of  it  without 
the  queen  of  England's  confent  -,  experience  is 
always  wary,  yet  hath  its  weaknefTes,  wherein  it 
may  be  furprized.  For  this  nobleman's  kindnefs 
to  his  friend,  balancing  his  duty  to  his  miftrefs, 
brought  him,  the  earl  of  Southampton,  the  lords 
Lumley,  Cobham,  Piercy,  &c.  to  a  praemunire : 
whereupon  he  faid>  He  is  never  wife,  that  is  not 
diftruftful 

Fear,  that  betrayeth  the  fuccours  of  reafon; 
when  predominant,  guardeth  them  when  mode- 
rate, and  is  more  fafe,  though  not  fo  noble  as 
that  valiant  confidence  that  bequeaths  a  dilate^ 
freedom  to  all  faculties  and  fenfes. 

But  of  all  his  aftions  this  is  moft  remarkable  : 
treating  with  the  Scots,  he  writ  to  his  majeftyking 
Henry  the  eighth,  what  he  had  gained  already,  re- 
quiring to  know  his  further  pleafure :  the  king 
takes  advice  with  his  council,  who  all  agree  that 
the  peace  mould  be  concluded  :  Whereupon  the 
king  caufcd  his  fecretary  the  lord  Paget  to  write 

to 
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to  him  to  that  purpofe  ;  but  withal,  he  called  QJMary 
mr.  Cecil  fecretly  to  him,,  bidding  him  tell' 
my  lord,  that  whatfoever  he  had  written  in  his 
letter,  yet  with  all  fpeed  pojffible  he/hould  break  the 
treaty.  Mr.  Cecil  replying,  that  a  mejjage  by 
word  of  mouth  being  contrary  to  his  letter  would 
never  be  believed-,  well  (faid  the  king)  do  you  tell 
him  as  I  bid  you,  and  leave  the  doing  of  it  to  his 
choice.  Upon  mr.  Cecil's  arrival,  the  earl  of 
Arundel  fliewed  the  other  commiffioners  as  well 
themefiageasthe  letter;  they  are  all  for  the  let- 
ter 5  he  faid  nothing,  but  ordered  that  the  meflage 
Ihould  be  written  before,  and  figned  by  his  fellow 
commifTioners ;  and  thereupon  immediately  broke 
up  the  treaty,  fending  Cecil  with  the  advertife- 
ment  of  it  to  the  king  •,  who  as  foon  as  he  faw 
him,  afked  aloud,  what !  will  he  do  it,  or  no  ?  Ce- 
cil replied,  that  his  majefty  might  underftandthat 
by  the  inclofed.  But  the'n  the  king  half  angry, 
urged,  nay  tell  me,  will  he  do  it  or  no  ?  being  then 
told  it  was  done,  he  turned  to  the  lords  and  faid, 
Now  you  will  hear  news,  the  fine  treatie  is  broken ; 
whereto  one  prefently  anfwered,  that  he  who  had 
broke  it  deferved  to  lofe  his  head ;  to  which  the 
king  ftraitly  replied,  that  he  would  lofe  a  dozen 
fuch  heads  as  his  was  that  fo  judged,  rather  than 
one fuch fervant  as  had  done  it-,  and  therewith 
commanded  the  earl  of  ArundeFs  pardon  IHould 
be  prefently  drawn  up,  the  which  he  fent  with 
letters  of  thanks,  and  aifurance  of  favour. 

Five  things  muft  a  ftatefman  comprehend, 

1.  The  law. 

2.  The  Government. 

3.  The 
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QJMary         3-  The  Time- 

4-  The  people.     And 
5.  The  Prince. 

Under  an  a&ive  prince,  you  muft  regard  the 
prerogative-,  under  an  eafie  one,  the  law ;  under 
a  compleat  one  made  up  of  a  juft  meafure  of 
greatnefs  and  goodnefs,  thofe  two  things  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  onely  in  the  nice  difcourfes  of  fome 
Speculativi,  being  but  one  great  rule  in  the 
folid  actions  of  that  prince. 


Qbfervations  on  the  Life  of  Sir  John 
Dudley  Duke  ^Northumberland. 

His  favour  wasfirft  purchafed  by  his  father's 
blood,  and  improved  by  his  own  cunning.  : 
King  Henry  facrificed  fir  Edmund  Dudley  to  al- 
lay the  people's  rage,  and  raifed  his  fon  to  ap- 
peafe  his  ghoft.  He  that  difobligeth  a  multitude 
muft  fall  himfelf ^  but  he  that  info  doing  fervetb 
his  kingi  may  advance  hispofterity.  Something  high 
he  was  in  the  king's  favour,  becaufe  Handing 
on  his  father's  grave  ;  but  higher  as  he  flood  on  \ 
his  own  merit.  He  knew  his  father's  fervice  made 
his  way  to  favour ;  his  own  education  therefore 
muft  prepare  him  for  employment.  Favour  with- 
out parts  is  a  reproach;  parts  without  favourare 
a  burden.  The  king  reftored  him  to  his  father's 
blood,  and  his  own  induftry  recovered  his  .abili- 
ties. There  are  thofe  that  under  the  notion  of 

wifdome 
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wifdome  commit  the  greateft  folly,  either  in  tooQ.Mary 
much  converfmg with  the  world  without,  or  in  too  *— - v-w 
much  reflecting  on  themfelves  within  :  Sir  John 
was  made  up  of  both ;  fome  time  he  allowed  for 
action,  more  for  consideration.  There  is  not  any 
thing  fo  -prejudicial  to  action,  as  to  be  bent  upon 
aftion  without  inter mijjion:  for  as  the  eyefeeth  not 
the  objekJs  touching  /'/,  but  thofe  onely  more  remote^ 
fo  the  underftanding  continually  plunged  in  affairs,  is 
not  fo  quick  fight ed  in  oc  current  3^  as  his  who  fome- 
time  retireth  him f elf  from  publick  acfion,  beholding 
it  aloof  off  by  confederation.  In  the  heat  and  tumult 
of  affair s>  reafon  hath  not  that  power  as  may  give 
conduct  and  motion  to  active  life :  befides,  expe- 
rience teacheth  us,  that  the  eye  having  lofi  its 
quicknefs  with  too  much  looking  upon  the  light,  re- 
cover eth  it  again  in  the  dark :  the  fpirit  in  like 
manner  dazled,  weakened,  tranfported  and  diftracled 
among  the  multitude  and  variety  of  affairs^  ought 
to  recolleft  and  recover  its  force  in  the  privacy  of 
fome  fmall  retreat  -9  which  fir  John  made  to  Italy, 
the  feat  of  policy  and  experience  •,  whence  I 
pray  God  he  brought  no  more  (faith  my  author) 
than  his  clofenefs  and  reach. 

His  foveraign  faw  he  deferved  honour,  but 
w  not  without  offence  to  the  populacy  how  to 
onfer  it,  until  the  fubtle  youngfter  mewed  him 
middle  way,  (upon  the  ftrange  death  of  the 
ifcount  Lifle,  who  loft  his  life  for  joy  that  it 
ras  faved)  by  petitioning  for  that  honour  as  a 
favour,  which  upon  his  mother's  account  was 
his  right :   the  crafty  youth  entered  himfelf  of 
the   cardinal's   retinue  firft,    and   then  of   the 
king's.     Much  was  he  employed  by  him  at  fea, 
as  an  overfeer  of  the  navy  j  more  in  the  field,  as 

director 
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QcMarydire&or-general ;  moft  of  all  in  the  Romiih  and 
French  court,  as  a  fpy.     He  was  too  good   a 
proficient  in  his  fchool  to  fall  with  him,  there- 
fore weimmeditely  obferve  him  rifingwithCrom- 
wel,  until  the  king  made  him  Admiral^  and  he. 
with  his  200  fail  upon  the  coaft  of  Scotland  made 
himfelf  renowned-,  infomuch  that  the  king  left 
him  the  next  year  viceroy  of  France,  and  deputy 
of  Calice  and  Bulloign :  where  to  revenge  the 
French  attempts  upon   the  ifle   of  Wight,  he 
drew  his  fleet  up  to  the  coafts  of  Normandy ; 
landed  6000  men  at  Treport,  burned  the  fuburbs 
of  that  town  with  the  abby,  deflroyed  30  fhips 
there  in  the  haven,  and  then  returned,  not  hav- 
ing loft  above  fourteen  perfons  in   the  whole 
voyage  :  infomuch  that  in  a  treaty  between  Ard 
and  Guifnes,  wherein  he  was  comrmfiioner  with 
the   earl  of  Hertford,  fecretary  Paget,    and  Dr. 
Wotton,  the  French  were  contented  that  we  held 
Bulloign  till  they  paid  us  800000  crowns  within 
the  term  of  eight  years.     For  the  further  efta- 
blimment  whereof,  he  and  thebilhop  of  Durefm 
are  employed  to  take  oath  of  the  French  king 
and  the  Daulphine.   His  mafter Henry  dieth,  but 
not  his  defigne  with  him :  Norfolk  is  out  of  his 
way  ;  Seymour  will  be  fo :  he  is  now  executor 
of  king  Henry's  will,  he  will  be   of  his  own. 
But  as  nature,  fo  policy  works  by  degrees  •,  firft 
the  graft,  then  the  tree;  after  that,  the  blof- 
fome ;  next  that,  the  fruit ;  firft  meaner  efiays, 
and  then  higher  actions.     There  was  nothing  to 
be  attempted  at  home,  until    we  were   fecured 
and  feared  from  abroad  ;  he  therefore  leads  the 
vauntguard  againft  the  Scots  fo  fuccefsfully,  that 
he  is  made  earl  of  Warwick,     Here  his  Ipirit 

had 
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had  enfnared  him,  had  not  his  conduct  brought  QJMary 
him  off.  When  the  protestor  refufed  a  cdmbat  w-^. 
as  not  becoming  him,  Warwick  offered  one  : 
Bring  me  word  (faid  he  to  the  herald  that  brought 
the  protector  a  challenge  from  the  lord  Huntley) 
that  thy  Mafter  will  perform  the  Combat  with  me* 
and  thou  jhalt  have  an  hundred  Crowns  for  thy 
fains.  But  a  publick  conduct  becomes  a  gene- 
ral better  than  perfonal  valour  ;  and  he  mufl  fo 
far  onely  remember  he  is  a  fouldier,  as  not  to 
forget  he  is  a  commander,  and  fo  a  whole  ar- 
my too. 

Againft  the  rebels  in  Devonfhire  fo  happy  he 
was,  that  upon  his  difcreet  overture  of  pardon, 
(mercie  is  a  vertue  with  valour,  and  but  a  weak- 
nefs  with  cowardize)  and  coming  in  perfon  to  a£- 
fure  them  of  it,  they  faying,  they  knew  him  fo 
honourable^  that  if  he  came  himfelf  they  would  em- 
brace it ;  threw  down  their  arms,  and  fubmitted 
to  mercie. 

Againft  the  French,  that  took  the  opportunity 
of  thofe  turmoyls,  he  was  fo  profperous,  that 
he  fent  them  home  from  Jerfey  and  Guernfey 
with  the  lofs  of  two  thoufand  rrien. 

Honour  he  had  enough,  and  power  too,  yet 
not  what  he  aimed  at ;  (our  fouls  are  infinite  as 
in  their  duration,  fo  in  their  capacity.)  Ambition 
is  like  cholar,  which  is  a  humour  that  maketh 
men  active,  earneft,  full  of  alacrity  and  flirring, 
if  it  be  not  flopped ;  but  if  it  be  flopped,  and 
cannot  have  its  way,  it  becometh  adufl,  and 
thereby  malign  and  venemous ;  fo  afpiring  men, 
if  progreflive  and  fuccefsful  (their  paifage  to  ad- 
vancement being  clear)  are  rather  active  than 
perilous  j  but  if  curbed  with  fome  obftructions, 

their 
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QJMary  their  fecret  difcontent  cafts  an  evil  afpeft  upon  all 
perfons  and  actions,  and  becomes  rather  dange- 
rous than  ferviceable. 

This  great  earl's  greater  minde  was  ufefull, 
when  proiperous  abroad  ;  but- at  home  trouble- 
fcme,  when  finding  a  plain  man  in  his  way  to 
height,  great  in  his  power,  greater  in  his  fove- 
reign's  affections  and  greateft  of  all  in  his  know- 
ing brother ;  whofe  fpirit  bare  up  his  authority, 
as  his  authority  fupported  His  courage :  in  that 
*  man's  breaft  there  was  a  prudence  that  could 
reach,  and  a  ftoutnefs  that  could  balance  this  at 
once  clofe  and  fierce  man. 

In te reft  and  blood  united  thefe  brothers  fo 
ftrongly,  that  there  was  no  dividing  of  them,  but 
by  praciifing  on  their  wives,  whofe  humours 
were  above  their  intereft,  and  fancy  above  their 
relation.  Their  precedence  is  made  a  queftion 
at  court,  where  it  bred  firft  a  diftance,  and  upon 
an  interview  contrived  in  this  lord's  houfe,  a  dif- 
ference-, that  difference  is  improved  to  an  animo- 
fity,  (he  can  do  little  that  cannot  blow  up  a  fpark 
in  a  woman's  breaft  to  a  flame)  that  animofity  to 
malice,  and  malice  cannot  dwell  long  in  thofe 
weaker  breads  without  a  mifchief ;  mifchief  they 
cannot  do  themfelves:)  the  ivy  cleaves  to  the 
oak,  and  thefe  women  to  their  hufbands ;  though 
both  ruine  the  thing  they  cling  to  :)  what  fug- 
geftions !  what  infinuations !  what  petty  fears 
and  jealouiies!  what  little  tales  and  pafllons !  Yet 
continual  droppings  wear  a  Stone:  the  womens 
difcords  derive  themfelves  into  the  hulbands 
hearts,  until  the  admiral  falls,  and  leaves  the 
protector  to  his  own  integrity :  whofe  large  truft 

and 
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ahd  infinite  bufmefs  could  not  but  bewray  himQ.Mary 
to  fome  errour,  as  his  great  power  did  to  much  <~-v— -> 
envy,  that  firft  diverted  him  of  that  power,  and 
then  of  his  life. 

There  is  not  a  more  admirable  wifdom  directing 
the  contrarieties  of  nature  to  an  harmony,  than 
there  is  a  cloie  reach  in  fome  men  to  reconcile  va- 
riety of  humours,  affections,  oppofitions,  ran- 
counters,  events  and  changes  to  one  defign. 
The  protector's  eafmefs  is  betrayed  to  confidence; 
his  too  late  fears,  to  a  confidence  at  firft,  and  at 
laft  to  irregularities  :  the  hopes  of  fome  were  en- 
couraged, the  grievances  of  others  were  aggra- 
vated and  pitied,  the  envy  of  a  third  part  was 
excited,  and  he  the  foul  in  all  and  every  part  of 
the  action.  The  P rot  eel  or  was  free-fpiritedy  cpm 
hearted,  humble^  hard  to  diftruft^  eafy  to  forgive  : 
The  Earl  was  proud,  fubtile,  clofe^  cruel  and  im- 
placable-,  and  therefore  it  was  *  impar  congreffus 
between  them,  almojl  with  as  much  disadvantage  as 
between  a  naked  and  armed  perfon.  Two  nets  are 
laid  to  take  the  protector ;  the  one  breaks,  the 
other  holds :  the  treafon  was  onely  to  give  a  re- 
port, the  felony  for  defigning  the  death  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick  a  privy  counfellour,  did  the 

ecution. 

He  being  removed  out  of  the  way,  this  earl 
Warwick,  as  his  predecefTor,  meditates  the 
honour  of  king-making.  To  this  purpofe  he 
joyns  hjmfelf  by  alliance  to  the  befl  families,  and 
advanceth  his  children  by  employments  to  the 
greateft  trufts ;  particularly  (what  fir  Richard 
Baker  faith  had  been  better  if  it  had  never  been) 
his  fon  Robert  (afterward  Earl  of  Leicefter)  was 
fworn  one  of  the  fix  ordinary  gentlemen  of  the 

king's 

*  An  unequal  conteih 
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QJMaryking's  chamber  :  upon  which  particular  the  fore- 
*~-v~~~>  faid  hiftorian  obferveth,  That  after  his  coming  into 
a  place  fo  near  him,  the  King  enjoyed  his  health 
but  a  while.  The  duke  of  Somerfet  is  trained 
by  his  enemies  to  fuch  fears  and  jealoufies,  as 
tranfport  him  beyond  his  own  good  nature,  to 
an  attempt  one  morning  upon  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, now  duke  of  Northumberland,  abed  ; 
where  being  received  with  much  kindenefs,  his 
heart  relented,  and  he  came  off  *  re  infefta.  At 
his  coming  out,  one  of  his  company  afked  him 
if  he  had  done  the  deed  ?  he  anfwered  No. 
Then  faid  he,  Tou  are  your  f elf  undone.  And  in- 
deed it  fo  fell  out:  for  when  all  other  accufations 
were  refelled,  this  onely  ftuck  by  him,  and  could 
not  be  denyed  ;  and  fo  he  was  found  guilty  by 
a  flatute  of  his  own  procurement,  viz. 

That  if  any  Jhould  attempt  to  kill  a  Privy- 
Councellour,  although  the  faff  were  not  done^ 
yet  it  Jhould  be  Felony,  and  to  be  punijhed  with 
death. 

This,  notwithstanding  many  divertifements 
nfed,  went  fo  near  the  confumptive  king's  heart, 
that  he  prepares  for  death.  The  duke  now 
within  ken  of  his  deiign,  confidering  the  king's 
affeclion  for  reformation,  the  lords  and  other 
purchafers  kindnefs  for  church-lands,  the  judges 
fear,  the  courtier's  compliance,  carried  on  a  will 
with  a  high  hand,  (trembling  with  anger,  faith 
judge  Mountague,  if  any  oppofed  him ;  yea, 
faying,  That  he  would  fight  in  his  Shirt,  with  any 
that  contradicted  it)  wherein  the  crown  was  be- 
ftowed  on  Jane  Grey,  his  fourth  fon's  wife,  (the 
princefTes  Mary  and  Elizabeth  being  laid  afide.) 

But 

*  Without  doing  the  bufmefs. 
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But  he  forgot  (as  what  man,  though  never  foQJVtary 
reaching,  can  confider  all  things  ?)  that  there  is  v— ~v-^ 
an  invifible  power  in  Right,  that  there  is  a  natu- 
ral antipathy  in  Englilh  men  againft  ufurpation, 
and  as  great  an  inclination  for  the  fucceffion :  A 
Point  they  had  conned  fo  well  of  late  out  of  the 
Statute  made  for  that  purpofe,  that  they  could  not 
well  be  put  out  of  it  by  this  new-ftarted  Defigne. 
The  people  Hand  by  queen  Mary :  the  council 
notwithilanding  their  engagement  to  fland  by 
him  at  his  going  away,  (when  he  obferved  in 
Shore-ditch  that  the  people  gazed  on  him,  but 
bid  him  not  Godfpeed;  and  he  told  the  lords,  They 
might  furchafe  their  fafety  with  his  mine.  To 
which  one  of  the  lords  replyed,  Tour  Grace 
makes  a  doubt  of  that  which  cannot  be :  for  which 
cf  us  all  can  wajh  his  hands  clear  of  this  bufmefs  ?) 
proclaimed  the  queen  at  London,  as  he  doth  at 
Cambridge ;  where  yet  the  earl  of  Arundel  (who 
offered  his  life  at  his  feet  when  he  marched  out : 
O  the  viciffitudes  of  this  lower  world  ?)  arrefls 
him  refolutely,  and  he  fubmits  weakly,  firft  to 
an  imprifonment,  and  then  to  a  tryal  and  exe- 
cution. 

*The  firft  night  he  came  to  Cambridge,  all  the 
Doflors  fupped  with  him  ;  and  Doctor  Sandys  is- 
appointed  to  preach  before  him  next  day.  The 
Dottor  late  at  night  betakes  himfelf  to  his  Prayers 
and  Study ',  defiring  God  to  direcJ  him  to  a  ft 
Text  for  that  time.  His  Bible  opened  at  the  firft 
cf  Jofhua,  and  (though  he  heard  no  'voice  with 
Sf.  Auguftine,  faying,  *  Tolle  &  lege)  a  ftrong 
fancy  inclined  him  to  fix  on  the  firft  words  he  be- 
held,  v.  1 6.  And  they  anfwered  Jofhua,  faying, 
All  that  thou  commanded  us  we  will  do  -,  and 

whither- 

f  Take  it  up  and  read, 
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QJVIary  whitherfoever  thou  fendeft,  we  will  go  :  A  Text' 

<hefo  wifely  and  warily  handled,  that  his  Enemies  got 
not  fo  full  advantage  againft  him  as  they  ex- 
peffed. 

The  next  day  the  Duke  advanced  to  Bury  with 
his  army,  whofe  feet  marched  forward  while  their 
minds  moved  backward.  Upon  the  news  brought 
him,  he  returned  to  Cambridge ,  with  more  fad 
thoughts  within  him,  than  valiant  Souldiers  about 
him.  Then  went  he  with  the  Mayor  of  the  Town, 
and  proclaimed  the  Queen  ;  the  Beholders  whereof 
more  believing  the  grief  in  his  eyes  when  they  let 
down  tears,  than  the  joy  profeffed  by  his  hands 
when  he  threw  up  his  cap.  Slegge  Sergeant  at 
Arms  arrefts  him  in  King* s-Colledge  *,  and  when  the 
Proclamation  of  Pardon  fet  him  at  liberty,  the  earl 
cf  Arundel  re-arrefts  him,  at  whofe  feet  he  craves 
mercy ;  a  low  pojlure  in  fo-  high  a  perfon !  But 
what  more  poor  and  proftrate  than  Pride  it  felfy 
when  reduced  to  extremity  ?  Behold  we  this  Duke 
as  the  Mirrour  of  Humane  Unhappinefs  /* 

As  Nevil  earl  of  Warwick  was  the  make-king, 
fo  this  Dudley  Earl  of  Warwick  was  the  make- 
queen.  He  was  Chancellour  of  the  Univerfityy 
and  Steward  of  the  Town  of  Cambridge  ;  two  of- 
fices which  never  before  or  fince  met  in  the  fame 
perfon. 

Thus  as  Cambridge  was  his  Verticle  Poynf, 
wherein  he  was  in  the  heighth  of  Honour  :  fo  it 
was  his  Vertical,  where  he  met  with  a  fuddain 
turn,  and  a  fad  Cataftrophe.  And  it  is  remarke- 
able,  that  though  this  Duke  (who  by  all  means 
endeavoured  to  aggrand  his  Pofterity)  had  fix  fens, 
all  men,  all  married,  none  of  them  left  any  iffue 

behind 
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behind  them.  Thus  far  better  it  is  to  found  ourQMary 
hopes  of  even  earthly  happinefs  on  Goodnefs,  v,.-v~^ 
than  Greatnefs.  fhus  far  the  Hiftorian. 


It  was  Lewis  the  eleventh's  motto,  Pride  and 
Prefumption  go  before.  Shame  and  Lofs  follow 
after.  In  three  forts  of  men  ambition  is  good : 

1.  In  a  fouldier,  to  quicken  him. 

2.  In  favourites,  to  balance  others. 

3.  In  great  dates-men,  to  undertake  invidious 
employments :  For  no  man  will  take  that  part 
except  he  be  like  a  feeled  Dove,  that  mounts  and 
mounts  becaufe  he  cannot  fee  about  him.      And  in 
thefe  men  it's  fafe  if  they  are  mean  in  their  ori- 
ginal, harm  in  their  nature,  (lining  in  many  lit- 
tle, rather  than  in  any  great  bufinefs.     Greater 
in  his  own  intereft  than  in  his  followers.     Humi- 
lity fojourneth  with  iafety  and  honour,  pride  with 
danger  and  unworthinefs.     No  man  below  an 
anointed  one,  is  capable  of  an  unlimited  power; 
a  temptation  too  great  for  mortality,  whofe  high- 
eft  intereft  if  indulged,  is  Self-,  and  if  checked, 
Malice.     Dangerous  is  the  Power  of  an  afpiring 
perfon  near  a  prince,  more  dangerous  his  Dif- 
guife,  as  who  acts  all  things  againft  his  mailer  by 
his  authority. 

Let  no  man  upon  this  example  ever  repofe  fo 
much  upon  any  man's  fingle  counfel,  fidelity  or 
difcretion,  as  to  create  in  himfelf  or  others  a 
diffidence  of  his  own  judgment,  which  is  likely 
to  be  moft  faithfull  and  true  to  a  man's  own  Inte- 
reft. Let  every  man  have  fome  things  that  no 
man  fhall  obtain,  and  fomethings  that  no  man 
muft  dare  a/k  ;  becaufe  you  fee  here,  if  we  let 
all  go  without  referve,  our  reputation  is  loft  in 
X  the 
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QJVIary  the  world  by  the  reputation  our  favourite  gains 
with  us. 

There ,  was  in  Rome  a  certain  man  named 
Enatius,  fomewhat  entred  in  age,  and  of  natural 
condition  mutinous,  ambitious,  and  trouble- 
fome :  Adrian  being  advertifed  that  he  was  dead, 
fell  into  a  great  laughter,  and  fware,  that  he 
could  not  but  wonder  he  could  intend  to  die, 
confidering  what  great  bufmefs  he  had  night  and 
day ;  confidering  how  many  affairs  he  had  to 
manage,  how  many  crofs  accidents  to  accommo- 
date, I  wonder,  what  time  he  had  to  die  :  and. 
confidering  his  many  pretences  for  the  proteftant 
religion,  efpeciaily  that  for  king  Edward's,  I 
wonder  with  what  face  he  could  die  a  pap  ill. 

But' I  have  forgot  my  felf :  for  there  are  two 
forts  of  perfons  in  Machiavel  that  muft  either 
not  believe,  or  not  profefs  any  religion  :  the 
firft,  the  ftates-man,  that  acts  in  publick  affairs ; 
the  fecond,  the  hiftorian,  that  writes  them. 


Obfervations    on    the    Life   of 
Sir  William  Peter. 


tJE  was  born  in  that  great  nurfery  of  parts 
•Tl  Devonfhire ;  and  bred  in  a  greater,  Exe- 
ter-Colledge.  That  colledge  made  him  a  fcho- 
lar,  and  All-Souls  a  man.  His  capacity  was  con- 
templative, and  his  genius  active  :  obferving, 
rather  than  reading  ;  with  his  eye  more  on  men, 
than  books  5  ftudyiflg  behaviour,  rather  than 

notion ; 
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notion ;  to  be  accomplifhed,    rather  than  know- QJVlary 
ing  ?  and  not  to  erre  in  the  main,  rather  than  t 
be  excellent  in  circumftance.     His  body  fet  off 
his  parts  with  a  grave  dignity  of  prefence,  rather 
than  a  foft  beauty  of  afpect :  his  favour  was  more 
taking  than   his  colour,  and  his   motion  more 
than   favour  j  and  all  fuch,  as  made  his  early 
vices  blufh,  and  his  riper  vertues  mine. 

The  earl  of  Wiltfhire  firft  pitched  upon  him 
for  his  fons  tutor,  and  then  for  his  own  compa- 
nion. Noble  Families  fet  off  hopeful  Parts^  and 
improve  them. 

Cromwel's  quick  eye  one  day  at  my  lord's, 
fpyeth  his  perfonage,  and  obferves  his  carriage. 
(He  was  a  man  himfelf,  and  underftood  one.)  No- 
thing would  fatisfie  him,  but  that  the  young 
gentleman  fhould  come  to  court,  and  go  to  tra- 
vel. King  Henry  loved  any  All-fouls  man;  but  was 
enamoured  with  him,  in  whom  concurred  the 
three  perquifites  of  that  fociety. 

1.  A  gentle  extra&ion. 

2.  A  graceful  behaviour. 

3.  Competent  learning. 

The  young  man  defigned  for  bufinefle,  was 
to  travel  for  education,  and  the  fcholar  for  ex- 
perience. 

1.  His  penfion  is  allowed  him,  I25/.  a  year. 

2.  His  tutor  is  afllgned,  who  had  been  there 
before,  and  could  inftruct  him  what  he  fhould 
fee,  where  he  Ihould  go,  what  acquaintance  to 

|  entertain,    what  exercife   or   difcipline  to  un- 
dergo. 

3.  His  inftructions  were  drawn  up  :  as, 

i .  That  he  Ihould  keep  a  diary  of  what  the 

chiefeft  places  and  the  eminent  perfons,  either 

X  2  apart 
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QJMary  apart  or  in  conventions,  yielded  worthy  of  re- 
marque  and  obfervation. 

2.  To  have  before  him  a  map  or  card  of  every 
place  he  goeth  to. 

3.  Not  to  ftay  long  in  any  one  place. 

4.  To  converfe  with  no  Engliftiman  but  a- 
gents,  embafiadors,  or  fuch  grave  perfons  as  his 
majefly  would  direct  him  to. 

5.  To  endeavour  after  recommendations  from 
perfons  of  quality  in  one  place,  to  thofe  in  ano- 
ther -9  keeping  Hill  his  correfpondence  with  the 
moft  publick  and  eminent  perfons  of    every  re- 
fpective  place. 

Within  five  years  he  returned  a  compleat  gen- 
tleman, correcting  the  vices  of  one  country  with 
the  virtues  of  another  ;  and  being  one  happy 
compoiition  of  every  region.  Sir  John  Philpot 
was  not  fo  much  the  worfe,  as  fir  William  was 
the  better  for  travel  •,  he  returning  to  the  fhame 
of  all  nations ;  of  his  own,  by  his  weaknefs  a- 
broad  •,  of  others,  by  their  follies  at  home :  this 
coming  home  the  honour  of  his  own  by  his  abi- 
lities abroad,  of  others  by  his  perfections  at 
home. 

Two  things  improved  his  travel : 

1.  An  artificial  and  carelefs  freedome,    that 
opened  others. 

2.  A  natural  gravity,  that  fhut  him  up,  and 
was  more  capable  of  observing  their  vertues,  and 
efcaping  their  vices. 

Peter  earl  of  Savoy  came  to  do  his  homage  to 
Otho  the  fourth  in  a  double  attire ;  on  the  one 
fide  cloth  of  gold,  on  the  other  mining  armour  : 
the  eoiperour  afked  him  what  meant  that  lindfey- 

woolfey  ? 
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>lfey?  he  anfwered,  Sir,  the  attire  on 
right  fide  is  to  honour  your  Majefty^  that  on 
left  is  to  ferveyou.  Sir  William  Peter  returns  with 
thofe  gayeties  of  carriages  on  the  one  hand  that 
might  adorn  a  court,  and  with  thofe  abilities  on 
the  other  that  might  fupport  it.  His  firft  em- 
ployment was  the  charts,  the  latin  letters,  and 
the  forreign  negotiation ;  the  next,  was  princi- 
pal fecretary  :  in  which  office,  Wriothefly  was 
rough  and  ftubborn,  Paget  eafie,  Cecil  clofe, 
Mafon  plain,  Smith  noble  ;  Peter  was  fmooth, 
referved,  refolved,  and  yet  obliging.  Both  the 
laws  he  was  doctor  of,  and  both  the  laws  he 
made  ufe  of ;  the  civil  law  to  direct  foreign  ne- 
gotiations, and  the  other  to  give  light  to  dome- 
flick  occafions. 

In  the  king's  abfence  in  France  1554,  Cran- 
mer  and  Thorleby  are  to  aflift  the  queen  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  the  earl  of  Hertford  in  affairs 
of  war,  the  lord  Parr  of  Horton,  and  doctor 
Peter,  in  the  civil  government ;  (whofe  maxime 
it  was,  //  is  the  intereft  of  the  Kings  of  England 
to  be  the  Arbiters  of  Chriftendome.)  Thus  much 
he  was  to  the  queen  by  Henry  the  eighth's  de- 
putation, and  no  lefs  to  king  Edward  by  his 
will. 

A  man  would  wonder  how  this  man  made  a 
lift  to  ferve  four  princes  of  fuch  diftant  interefts 
as  king  Henry,  king  Edward,  queen  Mary, 
queen  Elizabeth ;  until  he  recollects  the  French 
king,  who  enquired  of  a  wife  man  how  he  might 
govern  himfelf  and  his  kingdome?  the  wife  man 
took  a  fair  large  meet  of  paper,  and  inftead  of 
an  infinite  number  of  precepts,  which  others  ufe 
to  offer  upon  that  fubject,  he  onely  writ  this 
X  3  word, 
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QJMaryWord,  Modus  >  A  Mean.  Inking  Henry's  time 
he  obferved  his  humour,  in  king  Edward's  he 
kept  to  the  law,  in  queen  Mary's  he  intended 
wholly  {late-affairs,  and  in  queen  Elizabeth's  he 
was  religious,  his  years  minding  him  of  death, 
and  his  death  of  his  faith.  He  moved  with  the 
firft  movers  in  mofl  tranfa6tions  to  his  apparent 
danger,  yet  he  had  motions  of  his  own  for  his 
real  fecurity.  Able  he  was  at  home,  and  very 
dexterous  abroad  •,  particularly  at  Bulloin.  The 
philofophers  exercifing  their  gifts  before  an  am- 
baflador,  he  afked  one  that  was  filent  what  he 
fhould  fay  of  him  ?  Report  to  your  King  (faith  he) 
that  you  found  one  among  the  Grecians  that  knew 
how  to  hold  his  tongue.  Ah^  (faid  Monfieur  Cha- 
tillon)  we  had  gained  the  laft  200000  Crowns 
without  H oft  age s^  had  it  not  been  for  the  man  that 
faid  nothing^  (meaning  fecretary  Peter.) 

Neither  was  he  better  at  keeping  his  own  coun- 
fel,  than  at  difcovering  other  mens ,  as  appeared 
by  the  intelligence  he  had,  that  the  emperour 
had  fent  mips  to  tranfport  the  lady  Mary  into 
Germany,  in  cafe  the  king  would  not  allow  her 
the  pradice  of  her  religion,  (though  three  men 
knew  not  that  defigne  in  the  German  court) 
whereupon  he  fetched  her  to  Leez;  and  thence, 
under  the  notion  of  preparing  for  fea-matters,  ! 
he  fent  over  five  thoufand  pounds  to  relieve  the  i 
proteilants. 

Active  he  was  about  the  will  in  compliance  < 
with  his  duty  to  king  Edward,  but  as  nimble  in  i 
his  intelligence  fuitable  to  his  allegiance  to  queen  i 
Mary ;  whom  he  affifted  in  two  particulars  :  i . 
In  making  the  match  :  2.  In  fearching  the  bot-! 
torn  of  Wat's  infurrection :  therefore, 

i.  When 
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1.  When  the  church-lands  went  againft  herQJVTary 
confcience,  fir  William  Peter  muft  be  fent  for. 

2.  When  the  pope  fent  another  legate  to  turn 
t  Pool,  he  muft  be  fent  for ;  (who  advifed  her 

forbid   him    this   land,    as   fhe   very   refo- 
tely  did.) 

As  ferviceable  was  he  to  queen  Elizabeth,  till 
is  age  not  being  able  to  go  through  the  difficul- 
es,  and  his  confcience  being  impatient  of  the 
feverities  of  thofe  bufie  and  harm  times,  he  re- 
tired to  EifTex,  where  his  eftate  was  great,  and 
his  charity  greater :  both  which  he  bequeathed 
his  fon  John,  who  was  by  king  James  made 
baron  of  Writtle  in  that  county. 


Qbfervations    on    the    Life  of   - 
Cardinal  Pool. 

IS  extraction  was  fo  high,  that  it  awakened  Lloyd; 
king  Henry  the  eighth's  jealoufies  ;  and  his 
fpirit  fo  low,  that  it  allayed  it :  when  he  reflected 
on  his  royal  *  relation,  he  was  enjealoufied  to 
hard  thoughts  of  reftraint  and  fecurity ;  when 
he  obferved  his  modeft  hopefulnefs,  he  was 
obliged  to  thofe  more  mild  of*  education  and 
care,  as  more  honourable  than  the  other,  and  as 
fafe  :  religion  and  fludy  would  enfeeble  that  fpi- 
rit to  quiet  contemplation,  which  more  manlike 
exercifes  might  ennoble  for  bufinefs  and  action. 

It 

*  His  Mother  was  Daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  Grandchild  to  Edward  tke  IV. 
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QJMarylt  was  but  mewing  him  up  in  a  ftudy  in  hopes  of 
a  Mitre^  and  there  would  be  no  danger  of  his 
ambition  to  the  Crown.  The  privacies  of  the 
fchool  and  colledge  made  him  a  ft  ranger  to  the 
tranfaftions  of  court  •,  and  he  was  to  follow  his 
book,  that  he  might  not  underftand  himfelf. 

His  preferments  were  competent  to  content 
him,  and  yet  but  mean  to  expofe  him. 

Three  things  concurred  to  his  efcape  from  king 
Henry's  toyl. 

1.  His  relation's  ambition,  that  could  not  en- 
dure he  ftiould  be  wrapped  in  black,  that  was 
born  to  be  clothed  in  purple. 

2.  His  own  inclination  to  adde  experience  to 
his  learning. 

3.  The  king's  policy  to  maintain  him  abroad, 
who  could  not  fafely  keep  at  home. 

No  fooner  arriveth  he  at  Paris,  than  the  Pope 
carefTeth  him  as  a  perfon  fit  to  promote  his  inte- 
reft :  the  houfe  of  York  fupports  him,  as  one 
that  kept  up  their  claim ;  and  the  general  difcon- 
tent  crieth  him  up  as  one  that  was  now  the  hope 
of  England,  and  might  be  its  relief. 

That  he  might  not  come  fhort  of  their  ex- 
pectation, or  his  own  right,  his  large  capacity 
takes  in  the  learning  of  moft  univerfities,  ob- 
ferveth  the  way  of  moft  nations,  and  keeps  cor- 
refpondence  with  all  eminent  men:  the  firft  of 
thefe  improved  his  learning,  the  fecond  his  ex- 
perience, the  third  his  converfe. 

The  marquefs  of  Exeter,  the  lord  Mounta- 
cute,  fir  Nicholas  Carew,  fir  Edward  Nevil,  fir 
Geoffery  Poole,  would  have  made  him  a  king, 
(but  to  gain  him  a  Crown^  they  loft  their  own 
Heads)  and  pope  Julius  made  him  a  king's  fel- 
low 
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low  ;  but  he  was  never  head  of  this  church  fmce  QJVIaiy 
he  put  the  red  hat  on  this  cardinal. 

The  king  had  him  declared  for  a  traytor  in 
England,  and  he  him  excommunicated  for  an 
heretick  at  Rome.  His  friends  are  cut  off  by 
the  king  at  home,  and  the  king's  enemies  che- 
riihed  by  him  abroad. 

But  princes  are  mortal,  though  their  hatred 
not  fo :  for  before  the  king's  death,  he  would 
needs  be  reconciled  to  Pool,  and  as  fome  thought, 
by  him  to  Rome ;  wherefore  he  fends  to  him 
now  in  great  efteem  in  Italy,  defiring  his  opinion 
of  his  late  actions  clearly,  and  in  few  words : 
glad  was  Pool  of  this  occafion  to  difpatch  to 
him  his  book  *  de  unione  Ecclejiarum^  inveighing 
againft  his  fupremacy,  and  concluding  with  an 
advice  to  Henry  to  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  ca- 
tholick  church,  and  the  pope  as  head  thereof. 
Our  king  having  perufed  this,  and  knowing  it 
could  not  lie  hid  in  Italy  (though  Pool  had  pro- 
mifed  not  to  publifh  it)  fends  for  him  by  poft  to 
come  into  England,  to  explain  fome  paflages 
thereof:  but  Pool  knowing  that  it  was  declared 
treafon  there  to  deny  the  king's  fupremacie,  re- 
fufed  ;  defiring  the  king  neverthethelefs  in  letters 
to  him  and  Tonftal,  to  take  hold  of  the  prefent 
time,  and  redintegrate  himfelf  with  the  pope  ; 
whereby  he  might  fecure  his  authority,  and  ad- 
vance it  with  the  honour  of  being  the  caufe  of  a 
reformation  of  the  church  in  doctrine  and 
manners. 

King  Edward  is  king  of  England,  and  the 
cardinal  like  to  be  pope  of  Rome,  keeping  pace 
with  the  royal  family,  he  head  of  the  church 
catholick,  they  of  that  in  England :  but 

*  On  the  Union  of  the  Churches. 
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QJVTary  Edward's  weaknefs  of  body  fufFered  him  not  long 
-<  to  enjoy  his  throne,  and  the  cardinal's   narrow- 
nefs  and  eafmefs  of  fpirit  fufFered  him  not  at  all 
to  fit  in  his  chair. 

For  upon  Paul  the  third's  death,  the  cardinals 
being  divided  about  the  election,  the  imperial 
part,  which  was  the  greateft,  gave  their  voice 
for  cardinal  Pool ;  which  being  told  him,  he 
difabled  himfelf,  and  wifhed  them  to  chufe  one 
that  might  be  moft  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
good  of  the  church.  Upon  this  Hop,  fome  that 
were  now  friends  to  Pool,  and  perhaps  looked  for 
the  place  themfelves,  if  he  were  put  oft,  laid 
many  things  to  his  charge ;  among  other  things, 
that  he  was  not  without  fufpicion  of  Lutheranifm, 
nor  without  blemifh  of  incontinence :  but  he 
cleared  himfelf  fo  handfomely,  that  he  was  now 
more  importuned  to  take  the  place  than  before, 
and  therefore  one  night  (they  fay)  the  cardinals 
came  to  him  being  in  bed,  and  fent  word  they 
came  to  adore  him,  (a  circumflance  of  the  new 
pope's  honour)  but  he  being  waked  out  of  his 
fleep  and  acquainted  with  it,  made  anfwer,  that 
this  was  not  a  work-  cf  darkenefs^  and  therefore 
required  them  to  forbear  until  next  day,  and  then 
do  as  God  Jhould  fut  in  their  minds.  But  the  Ita- 
lian cardinals  attributing  this  put-off  to  a  kind  of 
ftupidity  and  floth  in  Pool,  looked  no  more  after 
him,  but  the  next  day  chofe  cardinal  Montanus 
pope,  who  was  afterwards  named  Julius  the 
third. 

I  have  heard  of  many  that  would  have  been 
popes,  but  could  not  •,  I  write  this  man  one  that 
could  have  been  one,  but  would  not. 

But 
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But  though  he  would  not  be  pope  of  Rome,Q.Mary 
yet  when  Mary  was  queen,  he  was  one  of  Eng- 
land ;  where  he  was  Legate,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  emperour,  had  been  King  :  for  as 
foon  as  flie  was  in  the  throne  of  England,  he  was 
fent  for  out  of  Italy  into  the  chair  of  Canter- 
bury ;  but  Charles  the  emperour,  by  the  pope's 
power,,  fecretly  retarded  his  return,  fearing  it 
might  obftruct  the  propounded  marriage  between 
his  fon  and  the  queen.  Indeed  the  queen  bare 
the  cardinal  an  unfeigned  affection  for  fix  rea- 
fons  : 

1.  For  his  grave  and  becoming  prefence,  that 
endeared  him  no  lefs  to  thofe  that  faw  him,  than 
his  parts  and  prudence  did  to  thofe  that  converfed 
with  him  :  the  diamond  is  then  orient,  when  fet 
in  gold. 

2.  For  his  difpofition,  as  calm  as  her  majefties, 
and  as  meek  as  his  profeflion, 

3.  For  his  age  :  being  about  ten  years  older, 
the  proportion  allowed  by  the  philofopher  be- 
tween hufband  and  wife. 

4.  For  alliance  :  me  being  daughter  to  Henry 
the  eighth,    and  he  grandchild  to  Edward  the 
fourth. 

5.  For  his  education  with  her,  under  his  mo- 
ther. 

6.  For  his  religion,  for  which  he  was  an  exile, 
as  {he  was  a  prifoner,  and  both  confeflbrs. 

But  now  when  the  marriage  with  prince  Philip 
was  confummated,  Pool  at  laft  got  leave  for 
England  •,  and  to  wipe  away  all  fufpition  of  L«- 
tberanifm^  wherewith  he  was  formerly  taxed,  he 
became  a  cruel,  that  he  might  be  believed  a 
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QMzry  cordial  papift:  *  For  meeting  inBrabant  withEma- 
\—~\ — J  nuel  Tremetius,  requeflmg  fome  favour  from  him* 
he  not  only  denied  him  relief,  but  returned  him  ray- 
ling  terms ;  though  formerly  he  was  not  only  his  ve- 
ry familiar  friend,  but  his  godfather  too,  when  of  a 
Jew  he  turned  Chriftian.  Arrived  in  England,  (as 
the  hiftorian  goeth  on)  he  was  firft  ordainedprieft, 
being  but  deacon  before,  and  then  confe crated  arch- 
bijhop  of  Canterbury,  the  queen  being  prefent,  at 
Bow  ;  where  rich  in  coftly  roles,  and  fitting  en  a 
guilded  throne,  his  pall  was  prefented  to  him : 
adorned,  he  prefent ly  mounts  the  pulpit,  and  makes 
a  dry  fermon  of  the  ufe  and  honour  of  the  Pall, 
without  either  language  or  matter ;  all  admiring  the 
jejunefs  of  his  difcourfe,  as  if  putting  off  his  parts, 
when  put  ting  on  his  PalL 

He  made  the  breach  formerly  between  Eng- 
land and  Rome,  by  exafperating  both  fides  :  he 
now  reconciles  it,  obliging  many  by  his  carriage, 
awing  as  many  by  his  prefence,  dazling  all  by 
his  pomp  and  fplendour.  Now  he  confirmed* 
the  inftitution  of  clergy-men  into  dieir  benefices ; 
he  legitimateth  the  children  of  forbidden  mar- 
riages •,  he  ratifieth  the  procefles  and  fentences  in 
matters  ecclefiaftical ;  and  his  difpenfations  were 
confirmed  by  act  of  parliament. 

Two  things  he  was  intent  upon : 

1.  The  church-privileges;  whereof  one  he 
procured  was,  that  the  clergy  fhould  not  fhew 
their  horfes  with  the  layty,  but  under  captains  of 
their  own  chufing. 

2.  The  Spanifh  intereft;  and  therefore  Paul 
the  fourth,  who  was  as  intent  upon  the  French, 
and  looked  upon  the  legate  as  the  principal  pro- 
moter of  the  laft  war  in  France,  fends  cardinal 
Peito  to  eafe  hirn  of  his  legantine  power  in  Eng- 
land. 

*  Full.  Hifr.  Cent.    19,  p.  14. 


cf  Cardinal  Pool. 

land.  But  the  queen  fo  ordered  the  matter,  thatQJVlary 
by  her  prerogative  fhe  prohibited  Peito  entrance 
into  England,  and  got  the  aforefaid  power  eftab- 
liilied  and  confirmed  on  cardinal  Pool,  as  fhe  did 
likewife  iooo/.  a  year  for  his  better  fupportout 
of  the  bifhoprick  of  Winchefter.  The  more  he 
lived  in  England,  the  more  he  was  Italianized  ; 
converfing  with  their  merchants,  and  practifing 
their  thrift ;  his  pomp  being  (faith  my  author) 
rather  gaudy  than  coftly,  and  his  attendance  more 
ceremonious  than  expenfive.  Fearfull  he  was 
of  a  bank  here,  (if  queen  Mary  died)  careful 
of  one  beyond  lea  if  he  lived  :  therefore  as  he 
fends  all  his  eftate  to  Italy  by  his  will  when  he 
died,  fo  he  did  moft  of  it  by  bills  of  exchange 
while  he  lived :  the  firft  was  judged  his  policy, 
(the  heart  whereof  is  prevention)  the  fecond  his 
gratitude,  bellowing  his  fuperfluities  on  them 
who  had  relieved  his  neCefTities.  Of  all  his  eftate, 
Aloifius  Priol  took  but  the  breviary  he  had  al- 
wayes  in  his  pocket,  fo  devout  he  was,  and  the 
diary  he  had  always  in  his  clofet,  fo  exact  he  was 
to  obferve  what  was  done  by  others,  and  recollect 
what  had  efcaped  himfelf !  Die  he  did  not  of  Ita- 
lian phyfick  wilfully  taken  by  himfelf,  as  Mr. 
Fox  fuggefts  ;  nor  of  Englifh  poifon,  given  him 
by  the  proteftants,  as  Oforius  affirms;  but  of 
a  Quartain  ague,  then  epidemical  in  England, 
and  malignant  above  the  ordinary  nature  of  that 
difeafe.  This  man  was  a  catholick  in  his  intereft 
and  charity,  and  a  proteftant  in  his  confcience. 
We  cannot  (was  his  faying)  give  too  much  to  God's 
grace^  nor  too  little  to  our  own  merits.  He  faid 
when  he  came  to  England,  /  came  hither  not  to 
condemn^  but  reconcile  ^  not  to  compel,  but  dejire. 

He 
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QJMary  He  would  burn  the  afh'es  of  one  or  two  proteftants 
when  dead,  to  avoid  the  fufpition  of  herefie; 
but  the  bodies  of  none  when  alive,  to  contract 
the  real  guilt  of  cruelty.  In  council  found  were 
his  debates  for  the  main  j  circumfpect  his  fug- 
geftions  of  circumftances ;  reaching  his  forefight 
of  confequences ;  wary  his  precautions  of  Impe- 
diments ;  moderate  and  foft  his  advices  •,  prompt 
and  fteady  his  expeditions ;  happy  his  memory  •, 
many  his  obfervations ;  large  his  reading  ;  ftrong 
his  fpirit ;  folid  his  judgment ;  fharp  his  appre- 
henfion,  fluent,  but  weighed  ;  full,  but  perti- 
nent :  grave,  but  quick  his  difcourfe :  what  he 
pronounced,  was  a  decree  with  queen  Mary : 
what  he  faid  was  law  with  king  Philip  :  his  naked 
proportion  was  demonftration :  his  word  reafon, 
fetched  from  the  principles  of  things,  and  grounded 
on  their  caufes.  His  modefty  never  fued  for 
greatnefs,  though  that  fued  for  him :  for  great 
men  he  faid  were  flaves  to  fix  things  :  i.  Tomens 
humours ;  2.  Tobufmefs ;  3.  To  fortune;  4.  To 
their  own  followers  ;  5.  To  fame  ;  and,  6.  To 
the  publick.  I  will  fay  no  more  of  him,  but 
that  modefty  ttndoeth a  maid,* and  is  the  fool  only 
that  puts  vertue  out  of  countenance.  Bafhfulnefs 
is  at  bed  but  a  weak  and  treacherous  vertue. 
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\bfervations   on  the  Life  of  Sir 
John  Ruffel. 

I  S  name  and  his  valour  is  as  ancient  as 
conqueft  •,  vertue  flowing  in  every  age  of 
that  family  with  its  honour  and  worth,  keeping 
pace  with  their  advancements.  In  every  man, 
that  we  meet  with,  there  are  three  things  that 
immediately  offer  themfelves  to  our  confideration: 

1.  The  mind. 

2.  The  behaviour.     And 

3.  The  perfon. 

His  mind  was  befriended  by  nature  with  a 
quicknefs  and  a  capacioufnefs,  helped  by  pub- 
lick  education  to  a  folidity  and  ftayedneis,  im- 
proved in  travel  by  obfervation,  and  raifed  by  the 
flow,  but  happy  degrees  of  his  preferments  to 
(kill  and  experience.  They  had  need  be  Jlow  and 
wary  in  that  "place  where  there  is  no  failing  the  fe- 
cond  time,  thejirft  err  our  being  irremediable  \  there- 
fore well  ordered  policy  imitateth  nature,  which 
worketh  flowly,  and  flep  by  ftep,  caufing  the 
blade  to  come  from  the  grain,  the  tree  from  the 
graft,  the  bloflbm  from  the  tree,  and  the  fruit 
from  the  bloflbm :  fo  (faith  my  author)  ought 
policy  to  raife  great  perfons  from  one  degree  to 
another  •,  to  the  end,  that  having  made  their  ef- 
fays  in  meaner  matters,  they  may  finifh  their 

mafter- 
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QJVlarym  after-pieces  in  more  eminent  affairs.  2.  He  that 
*-—v — *  demeans  himfelf  well,  is  ever  ufhered  in  by  a 
friend  that  recommends  him  to  the  company  that 
knew  him  not. 

Sir  John  had  a  moving  beauty  that  waited  on  his 
whole  body,  as  that  flanding  one  doth  upon  the 
face  and  complexion  :  fuch  a  grace  and  comeli- 
nefs  waited  on  his  noble  mein,  as  exacted  a  liking, 
if  not  a  love  from  all  that  beheld  him. 

A  midling  clarity  and  quicknefs  is  beft  in  wine, 
that  is,  neither  too  thick  upon  the  lees,  nor  yet  too 
quick :  our  knight's  comportment  and  carriage 
was  neither  dull  nor  vapouring,  neither  grofs  nor 
affected,  but  of  a  becoming  temper,  at  equal 
diftance  with  the  clown  and  the  pedant,  what's 
contemptible,  and  what's  invidious.  3.  But  both 
thefe  were  fet  off  with  his  perfon,  of  a  middle 
ftature,  neither  tall  to  a  formidablenefs,  nor  fhort 
to  a  contempt:  ftraight  and  proportioned,  vigo- 
rous and  active,  with  that  pure  blood  and  fpirits 
that  flowed  and  flowered  within  his  fwelling 
veins,  and  difpofed  him  to  thefe  natural  and  in- 
nocent, thofe  manly  and  noble  exercifes  of  dan- 
cing, &c.  Dancing,  I  fay,  which  he  was  not  ex- 
quifite  in,  for  that  is  vanity :  nor  ignorant  of,  for 
that's  meanefs  ;  but  a  graceful  exercife,  (where- 
in he  were  carelefly  eafie,  as  if  it  were  rather  natu- 
ral motion.,  than  curious  and  artificial  practifing) 
which  endeared  his  feverer  vertues  to  that  place 
where  the  worth  that  rifeth  muft  be  complaifant  j 
and  p  leafing,  as  well  as  ferviceable  and  ufeful.  But  i 
the  favour  which  proceeds  from  perfonal  grace  ' 
and  comelinefs,  although  it  feem  to  be  doubly 
xinited,  yet  it  is  that  which  is  fooneft  diflblved  and 
diHipated,  there  being  nothing  fo  inconilant  as 

mens 
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mens  humours,  which  not  onely  change  through  Q  ]y[ary 
ages,  but  alfo  by  fome  fmall  occafion  or  ac-  i^^^J 
cident  which  may  arife :  Sir  John  therefore 
brought  himfelf  into  court  by  what  humoured, 
but  kept  himfelf  in  there  by  thofe  things  that  did 
oblige  h'im ;  and  ftood  not  upon  his  majefties 
pleaiure  but  his  intereft  ;  adding  to  his  more  aiery 
courtfhips,  more  folid  employments.  From  the 
fofter  court  therefore  we  muft  follow  him  to  the 
camp,  and  that  before  Terwyn,  where  we  finde  ' 
him  daring  and  active.,  i.  In  fkirmifhing  the 
French  every  day;  2.  In  recovering  the  red  gun 
overthrown  in  a  line  from  1 6000  French,  under 
the  earl  St.  Paul  as  general,  with  250  refolute  re- 
formades  under  himfelf  but  captain  ;  although 
he  was  once  taken  prifoner,  as  before  Calice, 
where  he  redeemed  himfelf  from  the  officer  that 
had  taken  him  for  250  crowns,  on  condition  he 
would  conduct  him  fafe  from^the  French  quarter, 
as  the  man  did,  until  they  were  gone  fo  far,  that 
fir  John  takes  him  prifoner,  compelling  him  to 
the  reimburfement  of  his  money,  with  200 
crowns  more,  to  be  bellowed  on  the  common 
fouldiers.  As  feverely  active  was  he  at  the  fiege 
of  Tournay,  as  the  oldeft  fouldier;  and  yet  as 
innocently  pleafant  at  the  mafk  there,  as  the 
youngeft  courtier.  One  of  the  fixty  he  was  that 
went  with  the  king  to  cut  off  the  paflage  between 
that  city  and  the  army,  and  one  of  the  eleven 
that  went  with  his  majefty  to  entertain  the  ladies 
I  at  Lifle.  From  ferving  one  king  in  France,  he  had 
I  the  honour  as  it  was  thought  to  kill  another  in 
[|  England,  (I  mean  James  of  Scotland)  and  chal- 
lenge a  third  in  Paris.  The  fame  thing  raifed 
;  him,  that  advanced  Wolfey  :  for  he  being  fent  to 
J  Max- 
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Q.Mary  Maximilian,  (after  treafurerNaphant  had  brought 
t-/~v\j  him  to  court)  difpatched  his  bufmefs  fo  foon,  that 
the  king  chid  him  for  not  being  gone,  when  he 
was  returned ;  and  withal  afked  him,  whether  he 
had  feen  the  poft  that  he  had  fent  after  him  about 
a  circumflance  that  had  efcaped  him  ?  He  an- 
fwered,  he  met  him  in  his  return  -9  but  he  had 
prefumed  to  adde  that  particular  of  his  own 
head,  for  which  he  afked  his  majefties  pardon, 
and  had  his  favour  too  for  the  deanery  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  almonerfhip.  Sir  John  was  commanded 
with  1500  men  to  cut  off  the  convoy  to  Terwyn: 
which  he  performed  with  that  fpeed  and  fuccefs, 
that  when  the  king  faw  him,  he  faid,  I, 1,  fir  John* 
while  we  are  fooling,  the  town  is  relieved.  So  it  is 
indeed^  (faidhe)/0r  I  have  fent  them  2000  car  cafes, 
'  and  they  havefparedme  1200  wagons  of  provifion. 
I  but,  faid  the  king,  I  fent  after  you  to  cut  off  the 
bridge  Dreban.  'that,  replyed  the  knight,  was 
the  fir  ft  thing  I  did :  wherefore  I  am  upon  my  knees 
for  your  majefties  grace  and  par  don.  Nay  then,  (faid 
the  king)  by  Lady,  thou  haft  not  my  pardon,  but 
my  favour  too.  "  He  is  the  man  for  a  prince's 
"  fervice,  whofe  minde  is  prefent,  and  prudence 
"  is  ready  to  meet  with  fuddain  occafions,  and 
"  accommodate  unexpected  emergencies."  The 
firft  effect  of  that  favour,  was  his  nomination  for 
one  of  the  fixteen  that  arifwered  the  French 
challenge  at  the  lady  Mary's  marriage,  at  Paris, 
November  7,  1513,  which  mewed  his  manhood, 
and  how  valiant  he  was.  The  fecond  was,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  forty  five  that  were  to  be  about; 
his  majeily  at  the  inftant  of  his  interview  with  the 
king  of  France  at  Guifnes  \  which  was  an  argu- 
ment of  his  pretence,  and  how  goodly  a  man  he 

was. 
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was.  The  third  was,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
twenty  two  that  with  the  earl  of  Surrey 
admiral,  and  fir  William  Fitz- Williams  Vice- 
admiral,  propofed  that  fecret,  and  therefore  fuc- 
cefsful  defigne  upon  Britain,  under  pretence  of 
fcowring  the  narrow  feas^  (for  now  he  is  as  good 
in  the  fea  as  he  had  been  in  the  field)  for  which 
he  and  eight  more  of  his  fellow  captains,  fir  John 
Cornwallis,  &c.  are  knighted  by  the  aforefaidlord 
admiral :  which  fpeaks  him  a  feaman,  and  indeed 
one  of  a  general  capacity.  The  fourth  was,  the 
great  truft  his  majefty  repofed  in  him,  when  he 
was  fent  in  difguiie  to  widen  the  difference  that 
was  newly  broken  out  between  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  the  high  conflable  of  France,  and  the 
French  king ;  which  he  managed  fo  well,  that 
the  difconten ted  duke  declares  for  the  emperour 
and  the  king  of  England,,to  the  great  encourage- 
ment of  the  Englifh,  the  fatisfaction  of  his  ma- 
jefty, and  the  fuccefs  of  his  defigne  upon  An- 
chor, Boiingard,  Bray,  and  other  places,  where 
fir  John  fhewed  himfelf  as  active  now,  as  he  was 
before  cunning,  as  much  furpaffing  the  French 
fpirit  inaction,  as  he  had  over-reached  their  pru- 
dence in  negotiation. 

But  in  vain  was  it  to  ferve  that  king,  unlefs  a 

man  obliged  the  cardinal,  (he-  that   courts  the 

Virgin  Mary  mufl  not  neglect  her   little  faints) 

him  he  attended  in  his  fecond  journey  to  France, 

firft  to  honour,  and  then   to  ferve  him.     And 

now   after  his  deceafe,  when  king   Henry  had 

done  the  work  of  mercy  (which  was  moft  proper 

for   himfelf,  as  being  moft  popular)  upon  the 

I  Lincolnfhire  rebels,  he  deputed  the  duke  of  Suf- 

;  folk,  fir  Francis   Brians  and  fir   John  Rufiel  to 

Y  a  perform 
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QJVIary  perform  that  of  juftice,  which  is  mod  diftaftful : 
^— -v — '  wherein  yet    he  behaves  himfelf  with  that  exact- 
nefs,  that  the  country  was  very  well  pleafed,  and 
the  king  as  well  fatisfied  ;  infomuch  that  we  find 
our  knight  now  called  from  a  commander  in  the 
field,  to  be  controller  at  court :  where  he  mana- 
ged his  mailer's  expences  thriftily,    reduced  his 
family  difcreetly,  reformed   his  followers  effec- 
tually, and  filled  up  his  place  with  the  awe  of 
his  prefence,  and  the  influence  of  his  authority, 
that  he  was  at  once  its  fupport  and  its  glory.  In- 
deed courts  being  thofe  epitomes  where-through 
ftrangers  look  into  kingdomes,  fhould  be  royally 
fet  off  as  with  utenfils,  fo  with  attendance,  that 
might  poffefs  all  comers  with  reverence  there,  and 
fear  elfe where. 

His  perfon  graced  his  imployment,  and  there- 
fore his   majefty  honoured  his  perfon  with   the 
order  of  the  garter,  and  the  title  of  lord  Rufiel; 
and  that  his  preferment  might  keep  pace  with 
his  honour,  he  is  made  lord  privy  feal,  and  his 
nephew  fir  John  Cage,  controller.     His  honour 
flacked  not  his  activity,  but  improved  it ;  neither 
was  his  vertue  onely  violent  in  ambition,  and  dull 
in  authority.    Power  to  do  good,  is  the  true  and 
lawful  end  of  afpiring  :  therefore  my  lord  to  his 
ftaff,  added  his  fword  •,  and  to  his  court-honour, 
his  field-fervice,  as  lieutenant-general  beforeMut-  | 
trel,  and  marfhal  before  Bulloign;  to  the  relief 
of  the  firft  whereof,  he  drew  monfieur  *  Bies,  < 
that  his  majefty  might  take  the  fecond.     In  the  j 
camp  he  drew  up  the  defigns,  in  the  field  he  \ 
rnanaged  the  treafure,  and  in  action  to  him  was 
intruded  the  conduct  and  manage.  In  the  king's 

\ 

*  Governor  of  Bies4 
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laft  will  and  teftament  he  was  the  fifth  perJon,QJVlary 
and  in  his  ion's  council  the  fifth  -,  to  whom 
difcovered  a  French  plot  the  fir  ft  year  of  his 
reign,  and  for  whom  he  broke  the  Devonmire  re- 
bels, what  with  delays,  what  with  ftratagems,  to 
divide  them  according  to  their  feveral  inclinations, 
thefecond,  for  which Tervice  he  was  made  earl  of 
Bedford :  the  third,  in  the  faclion  at  home  be- 
tween the  Seymours  and  the  Dudleys,  he  was 
neuter :  in  the  treaties  abroad  between  the  French 
king  and  his  majefty  of  England,  he  was  prin- 
cipal ;  where  he  obferved  three  rules  :  i .  That 
there  mould  be  a  general  mufter  at  home  while 
this  treaty  went  on  abroad.  2.  That  there  fliould 
be  a  blow  given  the  Scots  before  there  was  a 
peace  made  with  the  French.  3.  That  we  mould 
firft  know  the  French  overtures  before  we  made 
our  own. 

But  while  he  was  here,  he  difcovered  a  plot 
that  the  emperour  had  to  tranfport  the  lady  Ma- 
ry over  to  his  dominions,  and  thereby  bring  her 
brother  to  his  terms  :  whereupon  he  with  200 
men  watched  one  port,  the  duke  of  Somerfet 
with  200  more  a  fecond,  and  mafter  St.  Leiger 
with  400  men  a  third,  while  the  lady  was  fetched 
by  my  lord  chancellor  to  the  king.  But  while 
he  was  ferving  his  mailer  the  king  abroad,  his 
friend  the  protector  wanted  his  advice  and  af- 
fiftance  at  home,  he  being  of  purpofe  fent  out  of 
the  way,  while  that  unfortunate  duke  is  firft  be- 
trayed by  his  own  folly,  and  then  ruined  by  his 
enemies  power.  I  finde  his  hand  among  the  reft 
of  the  councellors  in  a  letter  to  queen  Mary,  but 
not  in  arms  againft  her.  He  was  concluded  by 
the  major  vote  to  a  commiflion  for  peace,  but 
Y  3  .  not 
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QJVlarynot  to  aftion  for  confcience  fake.  Faithful  he  is 
therefore  to  her  in  council,  and  ferviceable  in 
Spain  and  France;  from  the  firft  of  which  places 
he  brought  her  a  hufband,  and  from  the  fecond 
a  treafure.  He  understood  her  right,  and  dif- 
puted  not  her  religion :  regarding  not  fo  much 
her  opinion,  as  his  own  duty ;  not  what  me  was, 
but  what  he  fhould  be.  And  thus  he  behaved 
himfelf,  until  his  dear  miftrefs  Elizabeth  took  him 
for  one  of  her  proteftant  councellours  to  balance 
her  popifh  ones :  and  not  onely  of  her  council, 
but  of  h^r  cabinet:  (for  as  every  man  muil  have 
his  friend  to  eafe  his  heart,  fo  princes  have  their 
favourites  to  partake  of  their  cares)  and  the 
marquefs  of  Northampton,  the  earl  of  Bedford, 
and  fir  William  Cecil,  were  the  onely  perfons  to 
whom  the  queen  communicated  her  defigne  of 
reformation,  and  correcting  the  common-prayer-, 
and  they  ordered  affairs  fo,  that  the  proteftants 
fhould  be  in  hope,  and  yet  the  papifls  fhould  not 
be  out  of  hope. 

King  Philip  had  a  quarrel  with  the  queen  for 
rejecting  his  fuit,  the  king  of  Sweden  for  flight- 
ing his  fon,  the  king  of  France  in  his  wives  right, 
the  queen  of  Scots  in  her  own,  and  the  pope  for 
excluding  his  fupremacie  ;  her  fubjects  were  as 
unfettled  in  their  loyalty  as  in  their  religion :  what 
remained  ?  but  that  my  lord  of  Bedford  and  fir 
William  Cecil  fhould  make  up  a  well-tempered 
houfe  of  commons  by  their  intereft,  who  fhould 
^arry  along  an  indifferent  houfe  of  lords  by  their 
Refolution  ? 

When  he  had  ferved  the  queen  in  parliament 
for  the  fettlement  of  her  kingdom  at  home,  he 
ferved  the  kingdome  in  an  embaffie  to  Scotland, 
to  fet  up  its  correfpondence  abroad.  The  I 


of  Sir  Jonn  Ruffel. 

The  earl  of  Liecefter  aimed  at  the  queen  o 
England,  and  the  earl  of  Bedford,  to  divert  him 
and  fecure  Scotland,  defigned  him  for  the  queen 
of  Scots  j  whom  he  watched  for  two  things:  i  .That 
fhe  mould  either  match  with  an  Englifh  fubject, 
or  2.  With  a  foft  and  weak  forreigner  \  that  either 
the  Scots  might  be  in  league  with  us,  or  have  no 
peace  at  home. 

His  lad  fervice  I  finde  is  a  complement,  when 
he  was  fent  by  the  queen  as  her  deputy,  with  a 
font  of  mafTie  gold  worth  IO43/.  to  hold  king 
James  at  his  baptifm  with  exprefs  command  not 
to  acknowledge  my  lord  Darnley  as  king.  This 
hs  fervice  was  as  lafting  as  his  life,  which  ended 
in  old  age  and  renown.  He  conveyed  his  vertue 
and  honour  to  the  excellent  Francis,  as  he  did 
to  the  right  honourable  William  earl  of  Bedford, 
now  living. 


Obfervatlons  on  the  Life  of  'Stephen 
Gardiner,  Bijhop  <?/*  Winchefter. 

^T  H  E  tuition  of  the  earl  of  Dorfet's  children  Lloyd, 
1  railed  Wolfey  ;  travelling  with  the  duke  of 

Norfolk's  raifed  Gardiner  :  Fox  his  fervice  in  the 

quality  of  fecretary,  made  the  firft ;  and  his  in 

the  fame  quality,  made  Gardiner. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  underflanding-;  the 

one  that  is  advifed  by  its  felf  •,  the  fecond,  that 

underflandeth   when  it  is  informed  by  another ; 

the  third,  that  neither  is  advifed  by  its  felf,  n6r 

the 


Qbfervations  on  the  Life 
Q.Maryby  the  afiiftance  of  another.     If  this  do&or  failed 
the  firft,  and  his  own  invention,  he  exceeded 
in  the  fecond,  of  making  ufe  of  others  \  for  he 
was  one  of  them  that  never  heard  or  read  what 
was  not  his  own.     His  profeflion  was  the  civil 
law,  that  guideth  forreign  negotiations :  His  In- 
clination was  tt#t  general  policy  that  manageth 
them. 

His  eminencies  were  three : 
i .  His  refervednefs :  whereby  he  never  did 
what  he  aimed  at,  never  aimed  at  what  he  in- 
tended, never  intended  what  he  faid,  and  never 
faid  what  he  thought ;  whereby  he  carried  it  fo, 
that  others  fliould  do  his  bufmefs,  when  they 
oppofed  it;  and  he  fhouid  undermine  theirs, 
when  he  feemed  to  promote  it.  A  man  that  was 
to  be  traced  like  the  fox,  and  read  like  Hebrew, 
backward  :  if  you  would  know  what  he  did,  you 
muft  obferve  what  he  did  not. 

2.  His  boldnefs.     Authority  fometimes  meets 
with   thole   impediments,  which  neither   power 
can  overcome,  nor  good  fortune  divert,  if  courage 
and  fortitude   break  not  through  and  furmount 
them ;  and  the  motions  of  the  irafcible  faculties, 
fuch  as  hope,   boldnefs,    and  choler,  being  well 
ordered,  and  conducted  by  realbn,  engage  thofe 
difficulties   me  encountereth  in  the  execution  of 
her  defigns:  reafon  difcovered  him  his  enterprizes, 
his   will  enclined  him  to  them,  and  the  noble 
traniports  of  his  regular  pafiions  fet  out  both  with 
that  ardour  and  vehemencie,  as  bear  down  obfta- 
cles,  and  compafs   the  defign:  a  hope  he  had, 
that  ne  ver  ralhly  engaged  him  in   defperate  un- 
dertakings, an  audacity  that  precipitated  him  not 
weakly  into  impoflibilities  ;  and  a  choler  that  led 
him  not  blindly  to  inevitable  mines:   confidera- 

tion 


of  the  Bifoop  of  Winchefter. 
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*  legantine  courts  chief  fcribe  at  home,  a  fly  agent 
in  Italy,  a  fuccefsful  orator  in  Germany,  and  leiger 
embaffador  in  France.  In  Italy,  he  with  do6tor 
Fox  (having  the  king  of  France  his  agent  to  fe- 
cond  them)  gained  the  Popes  commiffion  for 
hearing  of  the  caufe  between  king  Henry  the 
VIII,  and  queen  Katherine. 

In  Germany  he  undermined  the  French  king, 
and  in  France  the  emperour. 

Upon  the  poor  Pope  (whom  he  found  not 
worth  2O/.)  perplexed  between  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  fet  him  at  liberty,  and  the  king 
of  Spain,  who  had  maintained  him,  he  wrought 
fb  far,  as  to  gain  a  dubious  letter  in  cypher  to 
the  king,  and  a  clear  promife  to  the  cardinal, 
both  about  the  fuppreiiion  of  fome  monafteries, 
and  the  divorce  •,  which  the  crafty  agent  extorted 
from  the  fearful  man,  with  his  neceje  eft,  &c.  al- 
though all  this  while  he  palliated  this  his  main 
bufmefs,  with  fome  impertinent  overtures  about 
king  Henry  the  feventh's  Canonization :  None 
better  underftanding  the  juft  degrees,  feafons  and 
and  methods  of  affairs,  than  this  doctor :  where 
he  fpoke  one  word  for  his  rnajeilies  divorce,  he 
ipoke  two  for  the  cardinal's  advancement,  having 
the  French  king's  letter  with  him  to  that  effect, 
in  cmnem  eventum  :  In  order  whereunto  he  threa- 
tened the  Pope  from  Germany,  and  Germany 
from  Rome ,  fo  that  their  mutual  jealoufies  for- 
ced them  to  a  compliance  with  his  royal  and  fa- 
cred  matter.  A  great  agent  he  was  in  this  bufi- 
nefs  while  Wolfey's  fecretary,  a  greater  when  the 
king's ;  in  v/hich  capacity  he  writ,  they  fay,  one 
book  for  the  Pope's  fupremacie  in  his  mailer's 
name,  and  another  for  the  king's  in  his  own.  * 

He 

*  kept  at  Black  Fryars. 
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He  draweth  the  kingdom's  remonftrance  againft  C^Maiy 
the  pope,  wherein  he  hath  one  Ihrewd  argument;' 
to  this  purpofe  thole  facra  or  wayes  of  religion 
that  have  any  thing  in  them  in  any  nation  againft 
the  light  of  nature,  and  the  being  of  humane  fo- 
ciety  were  feverely  animadverted  %on  by  the  Ro- 
mans upon  this  principle,  that  it  was  to  be  fup- 
pofed  that  God's  religion  fhould  interfere  with 
government  which  is  God's  inftitution,  and  that 
way  of  religion  which  hath  inwoven  in  it  princi- 
ples that  make  the  ecclefiaftical  power  a  compe- 
titor with  the  civil,  and  the  pope's  againft  the 
kingdom :  He  and  doclor  Fox  are  employed  to 
gain  the  vote  of  Cambridge  for  the  divorce ; 
where  he  brought  it  from  the  negative  to  even 
voices,  and  from  even  voices  to  a  difpntation, 
and  upon  that*  to  a  determination  on  the  king's 
fide  :  for  which  we  find  him  now  Bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter, archbifhop  Cranmer's  afsiftant  at  pro- 
nouncing the  divorce  at  the  priory  of  Dunftable, 
and  one  of  the  two  embafTadors  at  the  interview 
between  king  Francis  and  king  Henry. 

As  he  had  declared  himfelf  by  writing,  fo  he 
drew  up  a  form  whereby  others  might  declare 
themfclves  by  oath  for  the  king's  fupremacy : 
and  as  he  owneth  the  king's  authority,  fo  he  main- 
tained it  in  his  apology  for  Fifher's  death. 

But  becaufe  no  power  is  lafting,  when  religion 
is  not  venerable,  the  wary  biihop  promoter  the 
ftatutes  of  fix  articles  in  the  houfe  of  commons 
in  fpite  of  Cromwell  and  Cranmer ;,  and  urgeth 
the  retaining  of  fome  eflential  latin  *  words  in  the 
tranflation,  in  the  convocation  ,  words,  for  their 

genuine 

*  As  Ecclefia,  pocnitentia,  Epifcopus,  facrificium,  Pon- 
tifex. 
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Q.Mary  genuine  and  native  meaning,  and  for  the  majefty 
of  the  matter  in  them  contained,  not  to  be  Eng- 
limed  :  though  he  could  not  keep  the  word  from 
Jhining,  yet  he  had  wit  enough  to  keep  it  in  a  dark 
lanthorn,  to  keep  the  laity  at  their  diftance,  and 
bear  up  the  will-worfhip  of  Rome. 

Had  he  kept  here,  king  Henry  had  been  fa- 
tisfied ;  but  when  his  fuccefs  improved  his  bold- 
nefs,  and  that  precipitated  his  undertakings,  he 
tnuft  be. quarreling  with  the  proteftant  queens, 
and  fo  fall  out  with  the  uxorious  king,  under 
whofe  difpleafure  he  continued  while  he  lived, 
as  he  did  under  his  fons  afterwards :  (firfl,  for 
refufmg  a  confeiTion  of  his  fault,  and  then  for 
not  fubfcribing  fome  articles  propofed  unto  him, 
though  he  owned  the  fupremacy,  the  reforma- 
tion, and  faid  of  the  common-prayer,  "That  the? 
be  would  not  have  made  it  fo  himfelf^  yet  he  found 
in  it  fuch  things  as  fatisjied  his  conscience  ;  and 
therefore  he  would  both  execute  it  himfelf^  and 
faufe  others  of  his  *  Parijhioners  to  do  it ;  and  if 
he  were  troubled  in  confcience^  he  would  reveal  it. 
to  the  Council^  and  not  reafon  openly  againft  it :) 
fo  that  he  loft  his  liberty  and  his  bifhoprick,  un- 
till  he  was  reflored  to  both  by  queen  Mary,  (who 
kiffed  and  called  him  her  prifoner  in  the  tower  J 
and  likewife  advanced  him  to  the  chanceliour- 
fhip;  wherein  he  did  more  harm  by  others  than 
himfelf ;  keeping  alwayes  behinde  the  curtain, 
and  acting  in  Oxford  by  viiitors,  in  London  by 
Bonner,  and  in  his  own  diocefs  by  fuflragans  ; 
onely  in  two  particulars  he  declared  himfelf : 

i.  Agninft  the  princefs  Elizabeth  :  faying,  In 
'vain  it  is  to  lop  the  Eranches,  while  the  Root 
remains  2.  Againft 

*  Vi§,  thofe  of  his  Diocefs. 
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2.  Againft  the   Exiles:    threatning    that 
would  watch  their  fupplies?  fo  that  they  Jhould  eat 
their  nails ^  and  then  feed  on  their  fingers  ends. 

But  threatned  Folks  live  long  ;  and  before  the 
confeflbrs  were  brought  to  that  bill  of  fare,  the 
bifhop  was  eaten  of  worms  himfelf,  dying  fud- 
denly  and  ftrangely  ;  wholly  a  proteilant  in  the 
point  of  merit,  who  had  been  in  other  things  fo 
zealous  apapift. 

One  piece  at  once  of  his  prudence  and  refo- 
lution,  and  I  have  done :  the  lord  protector  by 
letters  follicited  Gardiner  to  refign  Trinity-Hall 
to  the  king's  hand,  who  defigned  one  colledge 
out  of  that  and  Clare-Hall :  "  Moft  politick 
"  Gardiner  (faith  my  author)  not  without  caufe 
"  fuipecting  fome  deiign  or  cafualty  might  fur- 
"  prize  the  interval  between  the  diflblution  of 
"  the  old,  and  the  erection  of  this  new  founda- 
"  tion,  civily  declined  the  motion,  informing 
u  his  grace,  that  the  way  to  advance  the  ftudy  of 
"  the  Law,  was  by  promoting  the  prefent  Profef- 
"  fors  of  that  Faculty ',  (now  fo  generally  difcou- 
<c  raged,  and  not  by  founding  a  new  Colledge  for 
<c  the  future  Students  thereof -,  feeing  ^Trinity  Hall 
"  alone  could  breed  more  Civilians  than  all  Eng- 
"  land  did  prefer  according  to  their  deferts. 
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Qbfervations   on    the    Life    of 
Sir  William  Herbert. 

Lloyd.  TLT  IS  family  had  not  endeared  its  felf  to  the 
JL  JL  ancient  kings  by  its  fervice,  nor  his 
grandfather  himfelf  to  king  Henry  the  feventh" 
by  his  relation,  more  than  He  did  Himfelf  to  king 
Henry  the  eighth  by  His  merit.  Fie  was  a  great 
pattern  of  antient  virtue,  that  in  the  greatell 
fortune  enjoyed  the  leaft  liberty :  vigilant  and 
careful :  one  whofe  power  was  attended  with 
follicitude,  (there  was  an  Eye  in  the  ancient  Scep- 
ters) and  his  follicitude  with  temperance ;  (he 
that  commands  himfelf,  commands  the  world 
too.)  While  fome  mens  imprudent  integrity  can 
do  no  harm,  and  others  bafe  cunning  can  do  no 
good  ;  fir  William's  prudence  and  integrity  was 
equally  able  for  both,  as  there  was  occafion. 
Very  clofe  and  fuccefsful  were  his  and  my  lord 
Shefield's- negotiations  abroad  :  very  refolute  and 
manly  his  conduct  at  home.  He  was  one  of  the 
twenty  four  counfellours  to  Henry  the  eighth 
while  he  lived,  and  one  of  the  fixteen  executors 
of  his  will  when  he  died.  All  great  undertakers 
muft  avoid  foftnefs  and  effeminacie,  the  bane  of 
great  natures  and  actions :  for  where  there  is  love 
and  pleafure,  there  is  fear ;  and  where  there  is 
fear,  there  is  that  which  enchains  generofity  and 
confines  courage. 

He 
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He  had  his  double  diary,  the  firft  for  actions,  Q-Mary 
the  iecond  for  obfervations  upon  them :  and  in- 
deed his  and  fir  William  Kingfton's  manufcripts 
give  a  great  light  to  the  hiilory  of  thofe  times : 
in  which  diary  we  finde  what  actions  he  did  a- 
igainft  the  Scots  by  conftant  alarms  with  three 
1  thoufand  Welch,  and  what   againft  Ket's  rebels 
by  notable  ftratagems  with  two  thoufand.     The 
man  is  compleat  that  hath  a  head  and  a  heart. 

As  to  the  faction  in  king  Edward's  time,  he 
would  not  concern  himfelf,  looking  on  accufa- 
tions  in  a  commonwealth  as  great  advantages  to 
check  ambition,  and  vent  difcontent ;  that  the 
one  may  not  afpire  too  dangeroufly,  nor  the  other 
break  out  too  irregularly.  And  as  little  con- 
cerned was  he  in  king  Edward's  will  -,  his  bufi- 
nefs  being  rather  obeying  the  fovereign  that  was, 
than  determining  who  Jhculd  be. 

He  was  a  thoroughly  advifed  man  ;  one  that 
gazed  not  on  the  ifiiies,  but  enquired  into  the 
reafons  and  fpring  of  actions. 

Very  ufeful  he  was  in  queen  Mary'£  council, 
and  no  lefs  in  king  Philip's  war,  where  he  got 
St.  Quintin  for  him,  and  a  lading  renown  for  him- 
felf :  who  died  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and 
left  this  plain  character  behirtde,  That  he  was  a 
noble  Gentleman^  of  a  trufty^  a  free  and  an  of  en 
Nature 


Obfet* 


Obftmatiom  on  the  Lives  of  Sir  Thomas 
Manners,  and  Sir  Ralph  Evers. 

LloyA      T  Joyn  them  both  in  my  obfervations,  becaufe 
JL  they  agreed  both  in  their  difpofitions  : 

1.  Both  nobly  religious,  and  fo  blefTed  them- 
felves,  and  being  a  blefling  unto  others  :  their  re- 
ligion was  attended  with  magnanimity,  conftancy, 
wifdom,  prudence,  valour  and   counfel,  as  the 
products  of  it  -,  and  with  fuccefs  as  the  iiTue. 

2.  Both  famous  and  renowned  •,  having  ho- 
nour, as  the  fhadow  doth  the  fun,  going  before 
them  in  their  younger  years,  to  make  their  way 
to  action ;  keeping  even  with  them  in  their  mid- 
dle age,  to  countenance  and  credit  their  proceed- 
ings ;  and  following   them  in  old  age  to  eter- 
nize and  embalm  them  :  both  making  their  way 
to  honour  as   Agefilans  in  Plutarch,  or  Epiftetus 
in  Strabo,  by  faying  what  was  well,  and  doing 
what  was  better ;  or   with  Socrates,  by   being 
what  they  appeared,  and  appearing  no  more  than 
they  were:  (vertue;    though  obfcure,  may  fa- 
tisfie  me ;  it  muft   be   renowned,   or  it  cannot 
ferve  others :)  but  action  is  the  life  of  things, 
and  good  difpofitions  are  rather  a  man's  inclina- 
tions than  his  vertue.    Both  therefore  are  in  their 
courage  regular,  in  their  conduct  obfervant,  in 
their  addrefles  obliging,  in  their  paflions  even, 
in  their  enjoyments  fevere,  and  in  their  fer vices  i 
equal. 

Sip 


of  Sir  Thomas  Mannors,  &c. 

Sir  Thomas  Mannors  firft  weakened  the  *  nor-  QJVTary 
I  them  rebels,  by  fuch  difcreet  propofitions  as 
I  with  many  of  their  humours  and  interefts,  and 
I  then  refolved  to  engage  them,  but  that  the  little 
[  brook  Dun  fwelled  miraculoufly  to  a  river,  be- 
1  tween  both  armies  :  and  at  the  fame  time  fir 
Ralph  Evers  held  Scarborough-caftle,  where  he 
i  had  no  fouldiers  but  his  own  fervants,  nor  any 
fuftenance  for  twenty  days,  but  bread  and  water. 
I  For  this  fervice  he  is  made  lord  warden  of  the 
marches,  as  fir  Thomas  is  lord  governour  of  the 
north. 

Both  did  his  majefty  as  much  fervice  in  peace 
for  his  revenue,  as  in  war  for  his  fecurity  :  both 
againft  the  cardinal's  way  of  railing  money, 
which  was  but  the  relieving  of  a  prefent  need  by 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  lafting  inconvenience ; 
being  very  careful  that  their  mailer  did  not  lofe 
in  the  president  what  he  gained  in  the  money. 


Obfervations   on   the    Life    of 
Sir  John  Baker. 

'J'Here  is  one  of  this  name  remarquealle  in  every £! 

king's  reign  fince  the  conqueft ;  here  is  one 
now  renowned  in  this :  i .  For  integrity,  to  be 
neither  awed  nor  corrupted  :  2.  For  a  fpirit  pub- 
lick  as  nature,  neither  moved  with  particular 
refpects,  nor  terminated  in  a  private  defign. 

Z  The 

*  In  King  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  when   they  rofe 
jainft  the  Reformation. 
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QJMary  The  French  were  fo  infolent  in  London  the 
eighth  year  of  Hfenry  the  eighth,  that  when  one 
"Williamfon  a  carpenter,  was  about  to  pay  for 
two  pigeons  he  bought,  a  Frenchman  takes 
them  out  of  his  hand,  faying,  They  were  no  meat 
for  Carpenters,  but  for  my  Lord  Embaffadour ; 
who  concerned  himfelf  fo  much  in  the  cafe,  that 
he  had  Williamfon  imprifoned :  fir  John  fued 
the  embaffador  for  the  man,  who  anfwered,  That 
tbe  Engli/h  Knave  deferved  to  be  hanged  forf  de- 
nying any  thing  to  a  French  man.  Whereupon  fir 
John  replyed,  Ton  know  not  that  you  are  in  Lon- 
don :  a  notable  reply,  confidering  that  the  city 
was  up  next  day  againft  ftrangers,  in  fo  defperate 
a  tumult,  that  none  could  fupprefs  but  fir  Tho- 
mas More,  and  none  fettle  but  fir  William  King- 
flon  and  fir  John  Baker.  No  fooner  had  he  al- 
layed the  diforder  at  home,  but  he  with  the 
bifhop  of  St.  Afaph,  are  fent  to  appeafe  a  rebel- 
lion abroad,  I  mean  in  Denmark,  though  in 
vain;  when  the  king's  cruelty  exceeded  their  apo- 
logy, and  mine  was  more  elegiable  with  that 
people,  than  duty  or  obedience:  where  he  ob- 
ferved  thefe  fix  maximes,  in  order  to  a  newly 
ccnquer'd  kingdome : 

1.  That  the  royal  line  fhould  be  extinguiflied. 

2.  That  the  old  cuftoms  in  lawes  and  taxes 
fhould  be  obferved. 

3.  The  prince  muft  be  there  to  obferve  their 
humours  in  perfon. 

4.  That  the  officers  be  moderate  and  honed. 

5.  That  there  be  colonies  planted   in  one  or 
two  places  that  are  the  keys  of  the  ftate.' 

6.  That  the  neighbours  fhould   be  weakned 
and  divided,  and  the  in-land  forts  demolifhed. 

As 
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As  he  would  have  compofed  the  troubles  ofQJMary 
forreign  princes,  fo  he  ferved  the  necefllties  of 
his  own,  being  the  moil  fuccefsful  commiflloner 
for  the  benevolence  in  the  countrey  -9  and  the 
mofl  active  agent  for  the  loan  in  London:  where- 
fore I  finde  him  chancellour  of  the  exchequer, 
Anno  1545,  and  one  of  the  affiftants  to  the 
truftees  for  king  Edward,  1 547. 

Judge  Mountague  was  the  onely  perfon  that 
durft  difpute  king  Edward's  will :  judge  Hales 
and  fir  John  Baker  were  the  onely  counfellours 
that  durft  refufe  it  •,  the  firft  whereof  flood  to 
the  law,  againft  power ;  the  fecond,  to  his  alle- 
giance againfl  interefl •>  and  both  to  the  rights  of 
the  crown  which  are  lafling,  rather  than  the  de- 
fignes  of  fome  favourites  that  are  as  momentary 
as  their  greatnefs,  and  as  uncertain  as  their 
grandeur. 

This  conftant  and  firm  refolution  to  flick  to 
his  duty  and  loyalty,  brought  him  to  his  grave 
in  peace  and  honour  \  having  been  a  faithful 
counfellour  and  fervant  to  king  Henry  the  eighth, 
king  Edward  the  fixth,  queen  Mary  and  queea 
Elizabeth. 


Qbfervations   on    tie    Life    of 
Sir  William  Kingfton. 

HE  was  one  of  the  greateft  courtiers  at  Lloyd* 
mafks  and  revels,  one  of  the  beft  captains 
at  fea,  and  one  of  the    moft  valiant  and  fkilful 
commanders  by  land.     None  more  pleafing  to 
Z  2  the 
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QJMary  the  Englifli   ladies,  none  more  terrible  to   the 
O^VNJ  French  king.     Cunningly  did  he   difcover   the 
king  of  Spain's  defigne  upon  Navarre  to  his  ma- 
jefty,  by   pretending  a  revolt   to  that  king   of 
Spain  •,  and  as  cunningly  did  he  draw  the  French 
troops  into  a  fnare  by  counterfeiting  a  retreat 
towards  Britany.     His  advice  had  faved  the  ad- 
miral at  Breft,  and  his  forefight  did  refcue  fir 
Edward  Belknap  near  Guifnes.  He  was  knighted 
for  his  lervice  at  Tournay,  and  made  marfhal  for 
his  fuccefs  at   Flodden.     He   was  one  of  them 
that  perfwaded  the  city  to  its  duty  at  *  Shore- 
ditch  •,  and  if  that  would  not  do  he  was  to  com- 
mand it   from  the  Tower  •,  being  commiffioner 
in  the  fir  ft  place,  Aug.  2,  and  lieutenant  of  the 
fecond,  Sept.   6,   (The  multitude  is   rather  to  be 
awed  than  reasoned  'with.}  Some  princes  have  dif- 
armed  their  fubjects,  others  have  divided  them, 
a  third  fort  have  obliged  them  •,  others  yet  have 
kept  up  plots  againft  them :  but  all  have  built  and 
commanded  fortreffes  to  fecure  themfelves  it  were 
\vell  if  love  did,  it's  neceflary1  that  fearjhould  guide 
this  world.     The  king  condefcended  one  day  to 
juft  with  him  \  and  he,  though  invincible,  to  fall 
by  his  maiefty,  (you  muft  let  a  prince  be  a  prince 
in  every  thing.)  So  complaifant  he  was,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  fix  maskers  at  court  at  50  -,  and 
yet  fo  grave,  that   when  divers  young  men  that 
were  familiar  with  the  king  after  the  French  mode 
were  banimed,  he  kept  his  ftation,  as  one  of  the 
ft  ay  ed  men,  at    30.    He  was  one  of  the   1 6  that 
attended  the  king  in  his  firil  interview  with  the 
emperour ;  and  one  of  the  40  that  waited  on  him 
in  the  two  laft  with  the  king  of  France  \  narrowly 

'  efca- 
*  When  the  rifing  \yas  there. 
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efcaping  at  the  lail  that  poifon  as  fome  thought,  QJVIary 
or  ill  vapours,  as  others  conclude,  whereof  the 
open-hearted  lord  Brooks,  the  valiant  fir  Edward 
Poynings,  referved  fir  John  Pechy,  and  active 
fir  Edward  Belknap,  died ;  whereupon  by  his 
advice,  all  Frenchmen  were  put  to  their  fines,  and 
all  Scotch  to  their  ranfome.  Neither  was  he 
only  for  fhew,  but  fervice  too,  leading  the  right 
wing  of  the  army  at  Guifnes,  when  fir  Everard 
Digby  commandeth  the  left,  and  lord  Sands  the 
vanguard,  Sir  Edward  Guilford  then  marflial  of 
Callis  the  horfe,  fir  Richard  Winkfield  the  rear, 
and  the  duke  of  Suffolk  the  main  battle.  Where 
his  aflaults  on  Cappe  and  Roy  fpeak  him  a  foul- 
dier,  as  his  underhand  correfpondence  with  the 
lord  Ifilftein  argued  him  a  ftatefman. 

Sir  Thomas  Manners  the  firfl  earl  of  Rutland 
of  that  name  difcovered,  and  fir  William  King- 
fton told  his  majefty  the  cardinals  plots  againft 
the  king's  marriage  with  queen  Anne,  and  his 
defigne  to  marry  him  to  the  Dutchefs  of  Alan- 
zon :  a  defign  that  becaufe  it  feemed  to  over- 
reach his  majefly  in  cunning,  and  really  did  crofs 
his  inclination  in  ma1  ice,  that  incenfed  his  majefty 
to  a  paffion  which  could  be  appeafed  with  no  lefs 
afacrificethan  the  cardinal's  fall:  in  order  to  which 
the  next  fervice  of  this  knight,  is  as  lieutenant  of 
the  tower  to  take  him  to  cuflody:  which  he  did 
at  Leicefter  with  a  noble  refolution,  confidering 
that  man's  greatnefs,  with  a  due  reverence  regard- 
ing his  calling,  and  with  a  tender  companion  ref- 
pecting  his  condition  ;  perfwading  him  gently  of 
the  king's  favour ',  at  that  very  time  v/hen  he  was 
come  to  be  an  inftrument  of  his  juftice.  And 
what  he  did  to  a  cardinal  now,  he  did  to  queens 
Z  3  'after* 
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QJVlary  afterwards  •,  never  prince  commanded  higher  fer- 
1  vices  than  king  Henry,  nor  fubjects  difcharging 
them  more  undauntedly  than  fir  William  :  be- 
caufe  therefore  he  was  fo  fevere  a  lieutenant  in 
the  tower,  he  is  a  made  provoft-marfhal  in  the 
field  ;  in  which  capacity,  after  the  Devonfhire  re- 
bels defeat,  we  have  thefe  two  remarkable  ftories 
of  him. 

1.  One  Bowyer,  Mayor  of  Bodmin  in  Cornwal, 
had  beenamongft  the  rebels,  not  willingly,  but  en- 
forced •,  to  him  the  provoft  fent  word  he  would 
come  and  dine  with  him  •,  for  whom  the  mayor 
made  great  provifion.  A  little  before  dinner  the 
provoft  took  the  mayor  afide,  and  whifpered  him 
in  the  ear,  that  an  execution  muft  that  day  be  done 
in  the  town,  and  therefore  he  mu,ft   fet  up  two 
gallows.     The  mayor  did  fo.     After  dinner  fir 
William  Kingfton  thanks  him  for  his  entertain- 
ment, and  then  defires  him  to  bring  him  to  the 
gallows :  where  when  they  were  come,  fir  William 
asked  him  whether  they  were  ftrong  enough  -,  /, 
Til  warrant  thee,  faith  the  mayor.  Tte,  faith  fir 
William,  get  you  up  upon   them,  I  hope,  faith  the 
mayor,  you  do  not  mean  as  you  fpeak.     Nay,  fir, 
faith  he,  you  muft  die  \  for  you  have  been  a  bufie 
rebel.  And  fo  without  more  ado  hanged  him. 

2.  A    miller  that  had  been  very  active  in  the 
late  rebellion,  fled,  and  left  another  to  take  his 
name  upon  him.    Sir  William  Kingfton  calls  for 
the  miller,  his  fervant  tells  him  that  he  was  the 
man.     Fben,  faith  he,  you  muft  be  hanged.     Oh 
Jir,  faith  he,  /  am  not  the  miller.     If  you  are  not 
the  miller^  you  are   a  lying  knave  :    if  you  are  the 
miller  you  are  a  traytercus  c;;e,  and  however  you 
waft  aye.     And  fo  he  did,  Pun  ill? 
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Punifli  the  multitude  feverely  once,  and  you  QJVIary 
oblige  them  ever  :  for  they   love  that  man  only 
for  his  good-nature,  whom  they  fear  for  his  re- 

utlon. 


fo, 
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Sir  Thomas  Cheyney. 

H  R  E  E  things  advifed  men  in  king  Henry  Lloyd, 
the  eighth's  days :  i .  Their  extraction :  2 
Their  wit :  3.  Their  comelinefs  and  flrength. 
For  the  firft,  his  name  was  up  fmce  Battle- Abbey- 
Roll  ;  as  to  the  fecond,  it  was  enough  that  he 
travelled  with  Wolfey  :  and  touching  the  third, 
there  need  be  no  other  inftance  than  that  at  Pa- 
ris, where  upon  the  Daulphin's  proclamation  of 
folemnjuils,  the  duke  of  Sufrolke,  the  marquefs 
of  Dorfet,  fir  Edward  Nevil  and  he,  anfwered 
the  challenge  -,  as  not  long  after  he  encountered 
king  Henry  himfelf  at  Greenwich,  where  he  had 
the  great  honour  of  a  ftrong  and  valiant  knight, 
and  a  greater  of  being  overthrown  by  his  majefty. 
Having  engaged  his  majefty's  perfon  at  home, 
he  had  the  honour  to  reprelent  it  abroad :  where 
his  commifilon  was  to  complement  the  French 
king  about  his  liberty,  but  his  bufmefs  to  obferve 
the  ftate  of  that  place  :  where  he  law  that  a 
kingdom  governed  by  a  prince  who  hath  under 
him  other  independent  lords,  as  that  of  France,  is 
no  longer  fafe,  than  thofe  lords  are  either  in  hu- 
!  mour,  or  in  purfe^  being  always  in  danger  either  from 

their 
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QJVlary  tneir  difcontent  or  corruption:  2.  Thatfa<5Hon 
L— v— '  is  always  eager,  while  duty   is  modeft  and  tem- 
perate. 

This  occafion  ennobled  his  vertue,  and  his 
vertue  improved  the  occafion  fo  well,  that  I  finde 
him  fo  eminent  a  parliament-man  the  22d  of  king 
Henry,  that  as  fir  Brian  Tuge  had  the  honour 
to  open  the  fever al  box^s  fent  from  the  refpective 
univerfities,  with  their  opinions  about  the  king's 
divorce :  fo  fir  Thomas  had  the  happinefs  in  a  fet 
fpeech  to  infift  upon  them  all  in  general,  and  e- 
very  one  in  particular.  And  at  queen  Anne's  co- 
ronation my  lord  Vaux,  fir  John  Mordant,  fir 
Thomas,  and  ten  more,  are  made  knights  of  the 
Bath. 

.  Having  acquitted  himfelf  nobly  in  court  and 
council,  he  attends  the  earl  of  Hertford  againft 
the  Scots,  as  commifTary ;  and  fir  John  Wallop 
with  fir  John  Rainsford,  as  marfhal :  for  his  fer- 
vices  in  both  which  capacities,  he  is  made  lord 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  in  England  •,  and 
with  the  comptroller,  fir  John  Gage,  made  field- 
marfhal,  and  treafurer  of  the  army  before  Bul- 
loign  :  and  not  long  after,  treafurer  of  the  hou- 
fhold,  and  one  of  the  affiflants  for  the  overfeeing 
of  king  Henry's  will. 

When  fome  were  joyning  others  with  the  pro- 
tector, others  for  limiting  him,  fir  Thomas 
would  fay,  That  (as  Machiavel  faith,  No  laws, 
fo)  No  good  can  be  done  by  a  governour  that  was 
not  abfolute^  without  either  a  reftraint  or  a  com- 
petitor. 

Upon  the  reformation  he  would  fay,  That  the 
difefteem  of  religious  ceremonies  argued  the  decay 
af  the  civil  government :  good  frinces  havefrft 

kept 
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kept  their  people  religious  ^  and  thereby  vertuous  andQ.Mzry 
united:  both  old  and  new  Rome  ft  and  by  this.          *— v-w 

In  a  word  •,  what  makes  all  men,  made  him, 
a  generous  induftry  of  minde,  and  a  well-fet 
hardinefs  of  body,  which  were  attended  while 
he  lived  with  honour  and  fuccefs,  and  fince  he 
is  dead,  with  repute  and  renown. 

Where  eminent  and  well-born  perfons  out  of 
a  habit  of  floath  and  lazinefs,  negleft  at  once  the 
nobleft  way  of  employing  their  times,  and  the 
faired  occafions  of  advancing  their  fortunes  ; 
that  ftate,  though  never  fo  flourifhing  and 
glorious,  wants  fomething  of  being  compleatly 
happy  :  as  foon  as  ever  therefore  a  kingdom  is 
fettled  (Tedate  times  are  the  bed  to  improve  a 
common-wealth,  as  his  quiet  hours  are  the  beft 
to  improve  a  man)  he  and  fir  William  Howard 
addreiTed  themfelves  as  vigoroufly  to  the  opening 
of  commerce  and  traffick,  for  the  enriching  of 
this  nation,  as  they  had  before  to  the  exerciie  of 
arms,  to  fecure  it ;  purfuing  the  defign  with  re- 
folution,  and  keeping  the  frame  of  it  in  order 
with  induftry,  their  conftant  fpirit  furmounting 
all  difficulties  that  flood  in  the  way  of  their  own 
glory,  or  their  countrey's  happinefs  •,  working  fo 
well  upon  the  Ruffians,  that  they  not  onely  ob- 
tained their  defire,  but  gained  fo  far  upon  the  af- 
fections of  that  people,  that  they  obtained  the 
greateft  priviledges  any  tradefmen  ever  enjoyed 
in  Mufcovy ;  which  the  Ruffians  were  not  eafier 
in  the  promife  of,  than  juft  in  the  execution  of 
that  promife  :  fo  that  the  trade  is  advanced  not 
pnely  beyond  our  hopes,  but  our  very  pretences 
too,  by  thofe  three  particulars  that  never  fail  of 
fuccefs :  i.  Union  :  2.  Conduct :  3.  Courage  in 

enter- 
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QJMaryenterprizes  vigorously  begun  and  watchfully  pur- 
fued:  until  queen  ELIZABETH  concerned 
her  felf  fo  far  in  the  undertaking,  as  to  influence 
k  with  a  character  peculiar  to  the  dignity  of  fuch 
a  conftitution :  which  carried  that  commerce 
higher  than  others  could  raife  their  imaginations, 
as  we  fee  ;  whpfe  profit  by  it  is  as  remarqueable 
in  this  age,  as  their  zeal  for  it  was  in  the  laft  : 
when  fear  and  diftruft,  thofe  ignoble  paftions 
that  difparage  all  great  undertakings,  which 
judged  that  defign  a  piece  of  extravagant  folly, 
feeth  it  now  an  act  of  profound  wifdom  •,  efpecially 
when  it  may  be  improved  under  CHARLES 
the  fecond  and  the  great,  a  prince  who  by  ad- 
mirable order  of  his  conduct,  the  juft  adminiftra- 
tion  of  his  revenue,  and  by  his  fatherly  good- 
nefs  towards  his  people,  hath  put  himfelf  into  a 
condition  to  undertake  without  fear  whatfoever 
may  be  put  in  execution  with  honour  or  juftice. 

The  End  of  the  Obfervations  upon  the  Lives 
of  die  Statefmen  and  Favourites  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Mary. 
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Obfervations    on    the    Life  of 
Queen  EIZ^BETH, 


IT1  O  difplay  in  few  words  the  elogy  of  this  il-Ra  . 

luftrious  queen,  it  feems  to  be  fufficient  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  her  name  is  ftill  of  bleiTed  memory 
with  the  Engliih,  now  when  flattery  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  have  any  fhare  in  the  veneration  they 
pay  her.  But  Elizabeth  baniflied  from  England 
the  catholick  religion,  and  reftored  the  refor- 
mation. This  alone  was  the  caufe  that  two 

parties 
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QJSliz.  parties  have  been  formed  on  her  account,  who 
— •  mutually  tax  each  other  with  flattery  or  animo- 
fity.  The  Proteftants  confidering  that  this  queen 
was  the  fole  bulwark  of  their  religion,  which 
probably  without  her  would  have  been  deftroyed 
in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  perhaps  in 
France  and  the  Low-Countries,  cannot  forbear 
giving  her  great  commendations,  and  feel  them- 
felves  inclined  to  excufe  her  failings.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  the  Roman  Catholicks  look  upon 
her  with  another  eye  •,  nay,  fome  have  not  fcru- 
pled  to  paint  her  in  the  blacked  colours,  and  give 
her  the  moll  odious  epithets.  This  makes  it 
impofiible  to  give  her  a  character,  that  mail 
pleafe  all  the  world.  I  mail  content  myfelf  (fays 
Rapin)  therefore  with  making  fome  reflections 
which  will  aflift  thofe  who  feek  only  truth,  to 
pafs  an  impartial  judgment  on  this  famous  queen, 
free  from  party-paffion  and  prejudice. 

Elizabeth  had  great  fenfe,  and  a  judgment  na- 
turally found  and  folid.  This  appeared  in  her 
whole  conduct,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  her  reign.  Nothing  mews  her  capacity  more, 
than  her  addrefs  in  furmounting  the  difficulties 
and  troubles  created  by  her  enemies,  efpecially 
when  it  is  confidered,  what  thefe  enemies  were, 
the  moft  powerful,  the  mod  artful,  the  moil  fub- * 
tie,  and  the  lead  fcrupulous  in  Europe.  The 
bare  naming  of  them  is  a  fufficient  demondration. 
The  court  of  Rome  under  feveral  popes,  Philip 
IL  king  of  Spain,  the  duke  of  Alva,  Henry  II. 
and  Charles  IX.  kings  of  France,  Catharine  de 
Medici,  the  duke  of  Guife,  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
rain,  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  all  the  Romifh clergy, 
and  particularly  the  Jefuits.  Had  her  forces  been 

pro- 
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was  it  to  her  fubjects  to  endeavour  to  perfuade 
them,  fhe  loved  them  tenderly,  fince  me  actually 
and  really  did  whatever  was  necefTar)  to  convince 
them  ?   As  to  foreigners,  it  muft  be  carefully  ob- 
ferved,  that  her  diffimulation  and  artifices  tended 
not  to  invade  their  poffefsions,  but  to  preferve 
her  own.     Her  enemies  frequently  attempted  to 
deprive  her  both  of  her  crown  and  life,  and  fhe 
faved  both    by    her  policy  and   diiTimulation. 
Where  is  the  harm  of  fuch  a  conduct  ?    Can  the 
diffimulation  and  artifices  which  aim  only  at  felf- 
prefervation,    be,    without   extreme  prejudice,, 
confounded  with  the  diffimulation  and   artifices 
that  tend  to  furprize  the  innocent,  and  invade  the 
property  of   others ;  can  thefe,  I  fay,  be  confi- 
dered  upon  the  fame  foot  ?  For  my  part  I  am  fa 
far  from  thinking  that  this  fort  of  diffimulation 
is  any  blemifh  to  Elizabeth's  reputation,    that  I 
rather   believe  it   ought  to  be  reckoned  among 
her  commendable  qualities. 

Avarice  is  another  failing  imputed  to  her  by 
her  own  friends.  I  will  not  deny  that  fhe  was  too 
parfimonious,  and  upon  fome  occafions  ftuck  too 
clofe  to  her  maxim,  not  to  be  at  any  expence  but 
what  was  abfclutely  necefTary.  However  in  ge- 
neral, I  maintain,  that  her  circumftances  re- 
quired her,  if  hot  to  be  covetous,  at  leaft  not 
to  part  with  her  money,  but  with  the  greateft 
caution,  both  to  preferve  her  people's  affection, 
and  inable  her  to  withftand  her  enemies.  After 
all,  whomfhe  did  wrong  by  her  extreme  frugality? 
A  dozen  of  hungry  courtiers,  who  would  have 
been  very  glad  fhe  had  lavifhed  her  treafure,  like 
the  king  her  father,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
As  for  the  reft  of  her  fubjects,  inftead  of  having 

csufe- 
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caufeto  complain  of  this  pretended  avarice,  theyQ^Eliz» 
had  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with   it,    fmce  it  con-  \ — v-w ! 
fitted  not  in  robbing  them  of  their  property  by 
illegal  methods,  as  king  Henry  VII,  her  grand- 
father, had  done,  but  in  hufbanding  her  revenues, 
and.confequently  their  own. 

She  is  alfo  accufed  of  not  being  fo  chafle  as  fhe 
affected  to  appear.  Nay,  fome  pretend,  there 
are  now  in  England  the  defcendants  of  a  daugh- 
ter me  had  by  the  earl  of  Leicester.  But  as  hi- 
therto no  proof  of  this  accufation  has  been  pro- 
duced, it  may  be  fafely  reckoned  among  the 
calumnies  with  which  her  reputation  has  been  at* 
tacked,  as  well  during  her  life,  as  after  her  death. 

It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  juftify  her  concerning  the 
death  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  Here  it  muft  freely 
be  owned,  that  (he  facrificed  equity,  ju (lice,  and 
perhaps  her  own  confcience  to  her  fafety.  If 
Mary  was  guilty  of  her  hufband's  murder,  as 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  it  belonged  not  to  Eli- 
2abeth  to  punifh  her.  And  indeed,  it  was  not 
for  that  fhe  took  away  her  life,  but  me  ufed  that 
pretence  to  detain  her  in  prifon,  under  the  de- 
ceitful excufe  of  making  .her  innocence  appear. 
On  this  occafion  her  diffimulation  was  blame- 
worthy. This  firft  injuftice  ingaged  her  after- 
wards, to  ufe  numberlefs  arts  and  devices  to  have 
a  pretence  to  render  Mary's  imprifonmenf  per- 
petual.  Hence  arofe  at  lait  the  necefiity  of  put- 
ting her  to  death  on  the  fcaffbld.  In  ihort,  this 
excefs  of  violence  gave  birth  to  more  artifices 
and  acts  of  diffimulation  to  juftify  herfelf,  and 
caft  the  blame  on  the  innocent.  This  doubt- 
lefs,  is  Elizabeth's  great  blemifh,  which  mani- 
i  feftly  proves  to  what  height  fhe  carried  the  fear 
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Q.  Eliz.  of  lofmg  a  tottering  crown.  This  continual  fear 
and  uneafinefs,  is  what  chara&erifes  her  reign, 
becaufe  it  was  the  fpring  of  almoft  all  her  actions. 
All  that  can  be  faid  lor  Elizabeth,  is,  that  the 
queen  of  Scots  and  her  friends  had  brought 
things  to  fuch  a  point,  that  one  of  the  two  queens 
was  to  perifh,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  weakeft 
ftiould  fall.  But  this  does  not  excufe  Elizabeth's 
injuftice  to  Mary,  in  detaining  her  in  prifon, 
which  had  no  other  foundation  than  Elizabeth's 
fear  concerning  her  crown. 

I  come  now  to  Elizabeth's  religion.  I  do  not 
believe  her  being  a  true  Proteftant  was  ever 
queftioned.  But  as  it  was  her  interefl  to  be  fo, 
fome  have  taken  occafion  to  doubt  whether  the 
2eal  fhe  exprefled  for  her  religion,  was  the  effect 
of  her  perfuafion,  or  policy.  What  may  have 
occafioned  this  doubt,  is,  that  it  clearly  appears 
in  her  hiftory,  that  in  affifting  the  proteftants  of 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
Scotland,  fhe  had  only  temporal  views,  namely, 
her  own  fafety  and  defence  againft  impending  in- 
vafions.  But  it  cannot  thence  be  inferred,  fhe 
was  not  a  good  proteftant,  or  had  no  religion 
at  all,  fmce  it  is  not  impofllble  that  her  religion 
fhould  agree  with  her  temporal  intereft.  All 
that  can  be  faid,  is,  that  me  happened  fome- 
times  to  prefer  her  temporal,  before  her  religious 
concerns. 

She  is  warmly  accufed  of  perfecuting  the  ca- 
tholicks,  and  putting  feveral  to  death.  It  is  true, 
there  were  fome  that  fuffered  death  in  her  reign 
But  one  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  none  wen, 
punifhed  but  for  confpiring  againft  the  queen  o: 
itate,  or  for  attempting  to  deftroy  the  Proteftan 
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religion  in  England,  and  rcftore  the  Romifh  by  Q.  Eliz 
violent  methods.     The  catholicks,    who  lived  <— ^v~> 
peaceably,    were  tolerated,  though   with  fome 
reftraint,  as  to  the  exercife  of  their  religion,  but 
with  none,  as  to  their  confciences.     If  this  may 
be  called  perfecution,  what  name  mall  be  given 
to  the  fufferings  of  the  Proteflants  in  the  reign  of 
Mary  ? 

The  Prefbyterians  think  alfo,  they  have  reafon 
to  complain  of  the  ftatute  enabled  in  this  reign, 
which  deprived  them  of  liberty  of  confcience, 
though  they  were  proteilants.  I  fhall  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine,  whether  they  had  caufe 
to  complain  of  this  rigour.  I  fhall  only  fay,  that 
in  my  opinion,  they  had  too  much  obftinacy,  and 
their  adverfaries  too  little  charity. 

To  fum  up  in  two  words  what  may  ferve  to 
form  Elizabeth's  character,  I  fhall  add,  that  me 
was  a  good  and  illuflrious  queen,  with  many 
virtues  and  noble  qualities,  and  few  faults.  But 
what  me  ought  to  be  efteemed  for  above  all 
things,  is,  that  me  caufed  the  Englifh  to  enjoy 
a  felicity  unknown  to  their  anceftors,  under  moft 
of  the  kings,  her  predeceflbrs.  This,  doubtlefs, 
is  the  teft,  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  thofe 
whom  God  hath  fet  over  us. 
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Lloyd.  O  I  R  Nicholas  Bacon,  a  man  full  of  wit  and 
^^  wifdome,  was  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of 
law,  and  of  great  knowledge  therein,  whereby 
together  with  his  other  parts  of  learning  and 
dexterity,  he  was  prompted  to  be  keeper  of  the 
great  feal,  and  being  kin  to  the  treafurer  Bur- 
leigh,  was  brought  by  his  help  into  the  queen's 
favour. 

This  gentleman  underftood  his  miftrefs^  well, 
and  the  times  better  :  he  could  raife  factions  to 
ferve  the  one,  and  allay  them  to  fuit  the  others. 
He  had  the  deepeft  reach  into  affairs  of  any  man 
that  was  at  the  council-table  :  the  knottieft  head 
to  pierce  into  difficulties  :  the  moft  comprehen- 
five  Judgement  to  furround  the  merit  of  a  caufe  : 
the  flrongeft  memory  to  recoiled  all  circumftan- 
ces  of  a  bufmefs  to  one   view  :  the  greateft  pa- 
tience to  debate  and  confider  ;  (for  it  was  he  that 
firft  faid,  Let  us  flay  a  little^  and  we  will  have 
done  the  fooner  :)  and  the  cleareft  reafon  to  urge 
any  thing  that  came  in  his  way  in  court  or  chan- 
cery.    His  favour  was  eminent  with  his  miftrefs, 
and  his  alliance  ftrong  with  her  ftatefmen.     No 
man  ferved  his  fovereign  more  faithfully,    none 
fecured  hi.rn.felf  more  wifely.      Leicefter  feemed 
wifer  than  he  was,  Bacon  was  wifer  than  he  feemed 
to  be  >  Hunfdon  neither  was  nor  feemed  wife, 
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Much  learning  my  lord  Bacon  gained  in  Ben-  Q^Eliz. 
net's  Colledge  in  Cambridge,  more  experience 
in  Paris  of  France :  his  dexterity  and  difpatch 
advanced  him  to  the  court  of  wards,  his  deep 
experience  made  him  lord  keeper.  Alliance  was 
the  policy  of  that  time.  Bacon  and  Cecil  mar- 
ried two  filters  •,  Walfingham  and  Mildmay  two 
more-,  Knowles,  EfTex  and  Leiceilerwere  linkedj 
the  prudent  queen  having  all  her  favourites,  re- 
lations and  dependencies  in  her  eye,  and  difpo- 
fing  of  them  according  to  their  feveral  interefts. 
Great  was  this  ftates-man's  wit,  greater  the  fame 
of  it ;  which  as  he  would  fay,  being  nothing, 
made  all  things  :  for  report,  though  but  fancy, 
begets  opinion  •,  and  opinion  begets  fubftance. 
He  was  the  exacteft  man  to  draw  up  a  law  in 
council,  and  the  moft  difcreet  to  execute  it  in 
court.  When  others  urge,d  the  repeal  of  that 
act  whereby  queen  Elizabeth  was  declared  illegi- 
timate, he  rather  fupprerTed  it,  chufmg  the  clo- 
fure  of  a  feftered  wound  more  prudent  than  the 
opening  of  it-,  and  judging  it  more  wifdome  to 
fatisfy  the  world  with  the  old  law,  That  the  crown 
takes  away  all  defers  ;  than  to  perplex  it  with 
new  difputes,  Whether  queen  Elizabeth  were  legi- 
timate. State-mifcarriages  are  rather  to  be  pri- 
vately connived  at,  than  publickly  redrcflcd ; 
the  remedy  it  maybe  doing  no  more  fervice  than 
putting  the  people  in  mindeof  the  mifhap.  He 
neither  affected  nor  attained  to  greatnefs  -9  media* 
criafirma  was  his  principle  and  his  practice.  When 
queen  Elizabeth  afked  him,  Why  his  houfe  was: 
fo  little  ?  he  anfwered,  Madam  my  houfe  is  not  too 
little  for  me,  but  you  have  made  me  too  big  for  my 
houfe.  Give  mey  faid  he,  a  good  eftate*  rather 
Aa  2  than 
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Q^Eliz.  than  a  great  one.  He  had  a  'very  quaint  faying^ 
v— v — '  faith  Robert  Naunton,  and  he  ufed  it  often  to 
^ery  good  purpofe.  That  he  loved  the  jeft  well, 
but  not  thelofs  of  his  friend.  He  would  fay ',  that 
though  unufquifq;  fuse  fortune  faber,  was  a  true 
and  good  principle ;  yet  the  moft  in  number  were 
thofe  that  marred  themfehes  :  but  I  will  never  for- 
give that  man  that  lofeth  himfelf  to  be  rid  of  his 
jeft.  The  excellency  of  his  parts  was  fet  off  with 
the  gravity  of  his  perfon,  and  the  queen  would 
fay,  My  lord  Bacon's  foul  lodgeth  well.  His  ac- 
count of  England  and  all  its  affaires,  was  punc- 
tual ;  his  ufe  of  learned  artifts,  was  continual;  his 
correfpondence  with  his  fellow-ftatefmen,  exaft : 
his  apprehenfion  of  our  laws  and  government, 
clear  -,  his  model  of  both,  methodical :  his  faith- 
fulnefs  to  the  church,  eminent :  his  induftrious 
invention  for  the  Hate,  indefatigable.  He,  was  in 
a  word,  a  father  of  his  country,  and  of  fir  Francis 
Bacon.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  was  the  moderate 
man  that  was  appointed  to  prefide  at  the  difpu- 
tation  between  the  Proteftant  and  Popifh  doflors 
in  the  firft  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  that 
iudicious  flates-man,  to  whom  was  trufled  the' 
management  of  that  parliament  and  convocation: 
the  fatisfadtion  of  the  people  and  kingdome,  and 
thofe  delafory  proceedings  with  France,  Spain, 
and  Rome,  that  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  great 
work  of  reformation,  and  fettlement  at  that  time. 
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Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh. 


WIL  L  I  A  M  *  CEC  I  L  was  born 
the  advantage  of  being  Richard  Cecil's 
fon,  (who  was  of  the  robes  to  king  Hen- 
ry, and  a  legatee  in  his  will)  and  bred  with  that 
of  being  commoner  of  St.  John's  in  Cambridge, 
and  ftudent  at  the  -f-  Innes  of  court  in  London  ; 
whence  he  was  advanced  by  his  pregnancy  to 
ferve  the  duke  of  Somerfet  in  quality  of  matter 
of  requefts,  as  he  was  afterwards  by  his  mafter 
to  attend  king  Edward  the  fixth,  in  the  capacity 
of  fecretary  of  ftate-,  where  he  furnifhed  all  acts 
and  orders  with  reafons  of  ftate,  as  he  had  them 
fitted  by  able  lawyers  with  arguments  of  law.  He 
loved  always,  they  fay,  to  wrap  the  prerogatives 
in  the  laws  of  the  land.  He  was  conflant,  but 
not  obftinate  in  his  advice.  £  As  the  planets 
are  whirled  about  dayly  from  Eaft  to  Weft  by 
the  motion  of  the  Primum  Mobile,  yet  have  a 
contrary  motion  of  their  own  from  Weft  to  Eaft, 
which  they  flowly,  yet  furely  move  at  their  lei- 
fures  :  fo  our  flat  es-man,  though  yielding  in  fome 
things  to  greatnefs  of  fome  perfons  in  an  age 
wherein  it  was  prefent  drowning  to  fwim  a- 
gainft  the  ftream  ;  yet  had  he  his  counter-endea- 
vours againft  the  prevailing  ftrain,  and  privately 
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Q.Eliz-  advanced  his  rightful  intentions  againft  others 
v_~v~— '  wrongful  ambitions.  If  dhTenting  from  his  fu- 
periours,  he  did  it  with  all  humility  and  modera- 
tion ;  yet  chufing  always  rather  to  difpleafe  than 
betray.  He  was  in  much  favour  with  king  Ed- 
ward, in  fome  with  queen  Mary,  in  moft  with 
queen  Elizabeth;  who  though  fparing  of  her  ho- 
nours, yet  heaped  on  him  the  truil  of  fecretary 
of  ftate,  the  profits  of  the  mailer  of  the  wards, 
the  advancement  of  lord  treafurer,  and  the  de- 
gree of  baron  of  Burleigh :  for  as  he  followed 
the  marquefs  of  Winchefber  in  his  employment,  fo 
he  did  in  his  compliance.  When  he  was  out  of 
place,  he  was  not  out  of  fervice  in  queen  Mary's 
days ;  his  abilities  being  as  necefTary  in  thofe 
times  as  his  inclination  •,  and  that  queens  council 
being  as  ready  to  advance  him  at  laft,  as  they 
were  to  life  him  all  her  reign. 

In  queen  Elizabeth's  time  he  fettled  the  crown 
by  fettling  religion  ;  and  by  an  utter  feparation 
from  Rome,  ftrengthened  England.  He  made 
equal  ufe  of  thole  that  were  then  Proteftants  by 
inter  eft  i  and  they  who  were  fo  in  conference  : 
thofe  that  had  affections  for  church-lands, and  thofe 
that  had  affections  for  the  church,  The  pope 
would  by  a  bull  confirm  the  fale  of  abbey-lands; 
But  who,  faid  Burleigh,  can  confirm  the  pope's 
Bull  •,  the  king  of  Spain  fecured  the  queen  in 
hope  of  her  bed,  the  pope  winked  at  her  iri  hope 
of  her  heart :  Burle'gh  over-reached  the  one  by 
a  fair  complayfance,  and  the  other  by  infenfible 
alterations. 

During  the  queen's  ten  years  calm,  Cecil  provi- 
ded for  a  tempefl ;  and  improved  her  fhipping 
and  ammunition  tp  a  dreadfulnefs  at  fea,  as  he 
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did  her  army  to  a  great  skill  and  experience 
land.  He  made  Holland  our  ftage  of  war,  and 
our  fchool  of  difcipiine  ;  where  England  gained 
the  fecurity  and  experience  of  war  without  its 
calamity  and  defolations  •,  always  offenfive,  and 
once  onely  defenfive. 

His  intelligence  abroad,  was  no  lefs  than  his 
prudence  at  home;  and  he  could  write  to  a  friend 
in  Ireland  what  the  king  of  Spain  could  do  for  two 
years  together,  and  what  he  could  not  do.  His 
advices  from  his  penfioners  abroad,  were  prefen- 
ted  queen  Elizabeth  once  a  fortnight ;  i .  clearly 
and  plainly-,  2.  methodically  and  diftinctly  -,  3. 
fpeedily  and  feafonably  -9  4.  truly  and  fully.  He 
exchanged  his  intereft  for  Walfingham's  intelli- 
gence, who  commanded  what  he  could  'do,  as  he 
did  what  the  other  knew.  The  bull  clapped  at 
London- houfe,  was  firft  in  our  Hate-man's  ftudy : 
where  they  might  learri  what  they  were  to  do, 
and  proteftants  what  to  expect,  many  years  be- 
fore any  thing  was  vifible. 

When  Leicefter  would  have  no  equal,  and 
SufTex  no  fuperiour,  then  Cecil  as  Neuter  ferved 
himfelf  of  them  both.  He  would  wreftle  with 
neither  of  them,  yet  he  would  trip  them  both  : 
they  having  many  rubs  in  their  way,  yet  never 
faw  who  laid  them.  He  never  quarrelled  with 
any ;  neither,  faith  Cambden,  did  he  ever  fue, 
or  was  he  ever  fued.  Prudens  qtii  Patiens,  was 
his  faying,  before  it  was  fir  Edward  Cooke's 
motto  :  and  he  had  rather  tire  out  oppofition  by 
his  moderation,  than  improve  it  by  his  impa- 
tience. Others  were  railed  to  balance  factions, 
he  to  fupport  the  kingdonie  :  fickle  favour  tof» 
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Q^Eliz.fcd  them,  conflant  interefl  fecured  him.  NO 
*•— -v— ^  fewer  than  the  marquefs  of  Winchefter,  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earls  of  Northumberland, 
Arundel,  Pembroke,  Leicefter  and  Weftmor- 
land  contrived  his  fall ;  but  reafon  of  flate  and 
his  miftrefs  kept  up  his  (landing.  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton  advifed  them  to  clap  him  up,  fay- 
ing, That  then  men  would  open  their  mouths  to 
fpeak  freely  againft  him :  but  the  queen  under- 
ftanding  hereof,  and  {landing,  as  I  may  fay,  * 
(faith  my  author)  in  the  very  prifon-door,  quafh- 
ed  all  their  defignes,  and  freed  him  from  the 
mifchief  projected  againfl  him.  Great  was  the 
value  the  queen  fet  upon  him,  as  her  ablefl 
minifler  of  flate  :  for  coming  once  to  vifit  him 
being  fick  of  the  gout  at  Burleigh-houfe  in  the 
Strand,  and  being  much  heightned  with  her 
head-attire  then  in  fafhion,  the  lord's  fervant 
who  conducted  her  through  the  door,  faid,  May 
your  highncfs  be  pleafed  to  ftoop.  The  queen  re- 
turned, For  your  Mafter*sfake  I  will  ft o op,  but 
not  for  the  King  of  Spain.  She  would  make  him 
always  fit  down  in  her  preience :  faying,  My 
Lord,  we  make  ufe  of  you  not  for  your  bad  Leggs, 
but  your  good  head. 

He  was  a  good  friend  to  the  church  as  then 
eilablifhed  by  law  ;  advifmg  his  fon  Thomas  ne- 
ver to  build  a  great  houfe,  or  bellow  any  great 
charge  upon  an  impropriation,  as  fearing  the 
foundation  might  fail  hereafter :  yet  conniving 
at  fober  nonconformifts,  to  (Irengthen  the  foun- 
dation at  prefent,  he  checked  the  forwardnefs  of 
private  men,  and  advanced  the  honour  of  the 
irdblick  eftablifhment  on  all  hands.  Good  my 
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Lor d,  (faith  he  in  his  letter  to  archbifhop  Whit-  Q^Eliz. 
gift,  in  behalf  of  fome  fqueamifh  minifters) 
*'  bear  with  my  fcribling ;  I  write  with  the  tefti- 
"  mony  of  a  good  confcience :  I  defire  the  peace 
"  of  the  church ;  I  defire  concord  and  unity  in 
"  the  exercife  of  our  religion  :  I  fear  no  fenfual 
"  or  wilful  recufant.  I  would  not  make  offen- 
"  ders,  neither  would  I  protect  them.  And 
"  I  pray  your  grace  bear  this,  (and  perchance  a 
"  fault)  and  yet  I  have  fharply  admonifhed 
"  them,  that  if  they  will  be  difturbers  in  their 
"  churches,  they  muft  be  corrected :  and  yet 
"  upon  your  grace's  anfwer  to  me,  *  Ne  futor 
ultra  Crepidam ;  neither  will  I  put  f  -Falcem  in 
alterius  Meffem,  (was  his  chaplain  Traverfe  his 
hand  in  all  this  ?)  and  then  again  :  If  I  had 
known  his  fault,  (faith  he  of  Brown)  I  might  be 
blamed  for  Writing  for  him.  Thus  he  carried 
matters  without  paflion  and  prejudice  prudently^ 
as  became  fo  great  a  Hates-man  He  was  not  ri- 
gid, yet  he  was  careful :  he  would  help  the  good- 
natured,  yet  punifh  the  flubborn  :  he  would  ra- 
ther be  where  nothing  is  lawful,  than  where  all 
things  are  fo.  He  would  never  fkrew  up  the  law 
to  the  pitch  of  cruelty,  nor  unloofe  it  to  the  re- 
mifihefs  of  libertinifm. 

He  was  no  lefs  honourable  a  patron  of  the  uni- 
verfity,  than  he  was  a  faithful  fon  of  the  church : 
(the  church  ftrengtheneth  the  ftate,  and  the  uni- 
verfities  furnifh  both  : )  particularly  in  the  cafe  of 
Rent-corn,  which  (faith  my  author)  firft  grew  in 
fir  Thomas  Smith's  head,  yet  was  ripened  by 
Burleigh's  affiftance  ;  whereby,  though  the  rents 

of 

*  Cobler  keep  to  thy  Laft. 

•{•  My  Sickle  into  another's  Corn, 
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Q.  Eliz.  of  the  colledges  Hand  ftill,    their  revenues  in- 
creale. 

He  was  not  furer  of  all  church-men  and  fcho- 
lars  by  his  obligations  upon  them,  than  he  was 
of  all  by  his  complaifance  and  pleafantnefs. 
None  more  grave  than  he  in  publick,  none  more 
free  in  private  ;  efpecially  at  his  table,  where  he 
drew  fomething  out  of  his  heavier!  guefls  ;  hav- 
ing an  admirable  dexterity  in  reading  and  obferv- 
ing  men,  their  own  occasional  openings  in  COITH 
mon  difcourfe ;  there  being  more  hold  to  be 
taken  of  a  few  words  calually  uttered,  than  of 
fet-folemn  fpeeches,  which  rather  mew  mens 
arts  than  their  natures,  as  indited  rather  of  their 
brains  than  hearts.  His  power  awed  many,  his 
converfadon  obliged  more.  He  had  his  hour  to 
put  on  his  gown,  and  his  hour  to  put  it  off: 
when  he  would  fay,  Lie  thou  tbere  Lord  ^Trea- 
furer ;  and  bidding  Adieu  to  all  ftate-affairs,  he 
difpofed  himfelf  to  his  quiet  and  reft. 

He  laid  the  defignes  of  war  by  his  own  theo- 
ry, and  his  friends  intelligence  ;  yet  he  advifed 
peace  and  died  before  the  queftion  was  deter- 
mined, Whether  a  War  with  Spain  ?  others  un- 
derilood  the  Nature  of  war,  but  he  onely  the 
expediency  and  Conveniency.  If  war  was  necef- 
fary,  none  more  forward  to  promote  it,  none 
more  careful  to  maintain  it :  knowing,  that  in 
vain  do  the  brows  beat,  the  eyes  fparkle,  the 
tongue  threaten,  the  fift  bend,  and  the  arm  ftrike, 
if  the  belly  be  not  fed,  and  the  back  cloathed  : 
and  indeed  this  was  his  mailer-piece,  that 
the  queen  vying  gold  and  filver  with  the  king  of 
Spain,  had  money  or  credit  when  the  other  had 
neither;  her  exchequer,  faith  my  author,  though 

but; 
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but  a  pond  in  comparifon,  holding  water,  whenQ.  Eliz 
his  river  fed  with  a  fpring  from  the  Indies,  was 
dreined  dry.  It  was  with  his  advice  that  that 
queen  paid  her  obligations  in  preferments,  rather 
than  money-,  giving  away  not  above  two  largef- 
ies  of  that  nature  in  her  life.  In  a  word,  when 
others  fet  in  a  cloud,  he  mined  clear  to  his  lad  : 
he  faw  EfTex  dead,  Leicefter  flighted,  Mountjoy 
difcountenanced :  and  what  with  the  queen's 
conflant  favour,  which  lodged  where  it  lighted^ 
and  his  own  temper  and  moderation,  when  more 
violent  men  failed,  he  died  as  great  a  favourite 
as  he  lived;  leaving  his  fon  Thomas  fo  much 
eftate  as  advanced  him  to  the  earldome  of  Ex- 
eter •,  and  his  fon  Robert  fo  much  ftate-difcipline 
as  raifed  him  fucceffive  to  be  fecretary  of  ftate,. 
matter  of  the  court  of  wards,  lord  treafurer,  and 
earl  of  Salifbury. 

He  was  a  very  exact  and  a  wary  obferver  of 

foreign  tranfaction  ;    witnefs  this  pafiage  to  fir 

Henry  Norris  embafTador  in  France :  "  The  rare 

"  manner  of  your  entertainment,    hath  moved 

"  the  queen's  majefty  to  mufe  upon  what  fcore 

"  it  fhould  be,  being  more  than  hath  been  ufed 

"  in  like  cafes  to  her  embafladors,  and  fuch  as 

"  befides  your  own  report  hath  been  by  others 

"  lately  advertifed  :  and  for  that  in  fuch  things 

u  guefies  be  doubtful,  I  pray  you  by  your  next 

"  advertife  me  what  your  felf  do  think  of  it ; 

"  and  in  the  mean  time  I  know  you  are  not  un- 

"  taught  to  judge   of   the  difference   between 

"  fair  words  and  good  deeds^  as  the  faying  is, 

u  *  Fortuna  cum  adllarditur  Cafti'viem  advenit. 

His  thoughts  of  a  rebel  that  fubmitted,  take 

I  in  thefe  words :  Of  late  Shane  Oneal  batb  made 

mean 
*  Fortune  flatters  only  to  enthrall. 
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to  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  to  be  recetved\ 
into  grace,  pretending  that  he  hath  meant  no  man-  \ 
ner  of  unlawfulnefs  towards  the  Queen :  by  which 
is  gathered  that  he  groweth  weary  of  his  lewdnefs  : 
yet  I  think  he  is  no  otherwife  to  be  reformed  than  < 
by  Jharp  profecution,  which  is  intended  to  be  fol-  •• 
lowed  no  whit  the  lefs  for  any  his  fair  Writings,  \ 
as  reafon  is. 

Of  intelligence  he  writes  thus  :  /  doubt    not  \ 
lut  you  Jhall  have  of  his  hand  no  lack  of  Intelli- 
gence^ which  you  muft  credit  as  you  fee  caufe  by 
proof  of  the  event. 

About  embafladors  difpatches  he  faith,  He 
muft  write  apart  to  the  Secretary  in  matters  con- 
taining trouble  and  bufinefs,  and  to  his  Soveraign  of 
Advice. 

In  a  particular  negotiation  about  pyrates,  he 
advifed,  That  the  King  of  France  and  his  Council 
might  perceive  that  it  is  well  known  how  the  Py- 
rates a  re  fuffered  to  do  what  they  will,  notwith- 
ftanding  it  be  contrary  to  Proclamation.  And 
yet  you /hall  fo  order  the  matter,  (faith  he  to  a 
French  ambafiadour)  as  not  that  you  Jhall  fnd 
fault  with  this  manner  of  fuffering :  for  that  ought 
properly  to  be  to  the  Spanijh  or  Portugal  Embajfa- 
dor,  with  whom  you  may  fame  time  deal,  to  under- 
ftand  how  they  do,  know  what  is  done,  and  how 
they  do  interpret  it. 

Touching  the  king  of  Scots  murther,  he  would 

fay,  'There  are  words  fpoken  which  I  hold  beft  to 

fupprefs  :  neither  would  I  have  you  (faith  he  to  his 

friend)  utter  any  of  thefe  things,  not  doubting  but 

Jhortly  God  will  caufe  the  truth  to  be  revealed. 

Of 
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Of  an  underhand  tray  tor  he  writes  to 
friend,  I  pray  'write  unto  me  fomewhat  more  par- 
ticularly  for  the  proof  of  bis  trayterous  fpeeches, 
whereby  there  might  be  fome  ground  made  how  to 
have  him  demanded. 

Of  the  demanding  of  a  town  promifed  in  a 
treaty  :  fir  Thomas  Smith  went  to  demand  Callis^ 
not  that  we  think  the  Governour  will  deliver  ity 
but  to  avoid  all  cavfllation  which  they  might  in- 
vent :  (for  by  Law  it  muft  be  demanded  upon  the 
very  place  ;  and  being  not  delivered,  the  fum  of 
500000  /.  is  forfeited)  Mr.  Winter  /hall  pafs 
fecretly  with  him  to  take  poffejjion  thereof  \  if  they 
deceive  our  expectation  :  but  not  paft  three  of  the 
Council  know  of  Winter's  going. 

Concerning  the  unreafonable  words  of  prin- 
ces, he  faith,  If  hereof  the  EmbaJJador  (meaning 
the  French)  Jhall  make  any  finifter  report,  you, 
may  as  you  fee  cqufe  well  maintain  the  Queen's 
anfwer  to  be  very  reafonable,  as  having  caufe  to 
mijlike  the  manner  of  Writing  of  the  Queen  there- 
on :  which  neverthelefs  you  may  impute  to  the  un- 
advifednefs  of  the  Secretary  :  for  fo  the  Queen's 
Majefty  doth  impute  it. 

Of  the  troubles  in  Scotland,  he  obferved  the 
French  made  their  prefent  advantage  to  the  da- 
mage of  England  •,  and  you  know  that  Scotland 
is  the  French  king  to  it,  as  Ireland  is  the  Spa- 
nifli. 

Of  forraign  news  he  writes  to  fir  Henry  Nor- 
ris,  That  he  would  be  glad  to  have  a  Note  of  the 
Names  of  the  chief  eft  Nobility  of  France,  and 
with  whom  they  may  be  married :  adding  thereto 
any  other  thing  that  may  belong  to  the  knowledge  of 
their  lineage  and  degrees^  as  you  Jhall  think 
meet.  He 
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Q^Eliz.  He  writes,  that  her  majefty  being  a  prince  her 
a-— v —  felf,  is  doubtful  to  give  countenance  to  fubjects.  ' 
/  wijh  (faith  he)  to  have  a  Kalender  of  them  who 
are  with  the  Prince,  and  alfo  to  fee  the  EdiUs  that 
have  lately  gaffed  from  the  King  again/I  them,  and 
that  in  thefe  troublefome  times  \  wherein  accidents 
are  fo  diverjly  reported,  your  advices  were  large 
and  repeated,  and  that  we  had  fuch  Articles  as 
fafs  on  both  fides. 

Of  France  he  faith,  You  muft  think  that  feeing 
all  the  farts  of  Chriftendome  are  intentive  to  hear 
cf  the  matters  of  France,  we  cannot  be  carelefs  to 
whom  the  fame  belongeth  next  of  all,  whatfoever 
the  end  thereof  Jhall  be. 

Of  the  diffractions  of  France,  thus  to  our 
embaffador  in  France  :  If  you  told  the  queen- 
mother  fo  as  of  your  own  head,  as  a  thing  you 
hear  fpread  abroad  in  the  world,  I  think  you  might 
do  well,  and  fpeak  truly  :  for  as  for  the  Pope's 
Minifters,  their  ProfeJJion  is  to  prefer  the  weal  of 
their  own  Church  before  the  good  flafe  of  any  King- 
dome  on  earth  \  and  whatfoever  come  of  any  thing, 
they  look  onely  to  the  continuance  of  their  own  am- 
bitious Ruling.  And  as  for  other  Minifters  cf 
Princes,  or  for  men  of  War,  it  is  a  truth  infalli- 
ble, The  more  they  do  impoverijh  that  Monarchy  of 
France,  the  better  they  think  their  own  Eftates. 

Of  a  plot  difcovered,  he  writes  :  We  can  truly 
hit  no  man,  wherefore  it  is  neceffary  that  you  fpeak 
again  with  the  Party  that  gave  you  this  Intelli- 
gence :  and  if  the  matter  be  of  truth,  and  not  a 
difguifing  to  fome  other  purpofe,  he  can  as  well 
cbtain  you  the  knowledge  of  the  party  in  certainty, 
as  thus  to  give  a  guefs  at  him  :  for  as  he  hath  his 

intel- 
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intelligence  of  the  matter  which  he  uttered  to  you,  O  Eli; 
fo  may  he  attain  to  a  more  per feEl  knowledge. 

For  the  proteftants  he  faith,  1  pray  you  put 
them  in  comfort ;  that  if  extreamity  Jhall  happen, 
they  muft  not  be  left :  for  it  is  fo  univer/al  a  caufe, 
as  none  of  the  Religion  can  feperate  them/elves  one 
from  another.  We  muft  all  pray  together,  and 
ftand  faft  together. 

Of  a  profeflbr  he  writes,  The  Queen's  Mcjefty 
will  in  no  wife  hear  of  fuch  matters^  which  foe 
thinketh  are  but  changeable,  and  without  fruit ; 
although  I  had  earneftly  moved  her  majefty  to  have 
adventured  fome  fmall  piece  of  money  upon  Juch  a 
man :  therefore  I  fee  no  remedy  but  to  pay  him  as 
well  as  may  be  with  good  words. 

Touching  the  plot  again  :  Methinks  that  the 
Parties  that  tell  you  fuch  pieces  of  titles,  if  the 
whole  were  true,  might  as  well  tell  you  the  whole ^ 
as  fuch  obfcure  parts  :  which  if  they  do  not,  you 
might  well  alledge  them  to  be  but  devices  to  breed 
unquiet nefs  and  jufpition  -,  and  as  1  wrote  before  un- 
to you,  they  might  be  tempted  with  offer  of  rewards, 
that  the  truth  of  the  matter  might  be  dij doled :  and 
Jurely  methinks  ftill,  fmce  the  informers  will  not  be 
known  of  the  particulars  in  more  certainty,  that 
thefe  things  are  intended  to  bring  us  into  their  places : 
but  yet  no  diligence  is  to  be  omitted. 

Touching  the  delivery  of  an  embafile,  he 
writes,  And  I  think  if  you  would  in  the  Tranfiating 
thereof  diftribute  it  into  fundry  members  by  way  of 
Articles*  you  foall  the  better  carry  it  in  your  minde ; 
making  thereby  an  account  with  your  fdf  cf  the 
better  delivery  thereof.  And  you  jhall  do  well  to  let 
Jome  fuch  as  favour  the  intent-ion  of  the  Queen's 
Meffage,  to  Jee  the  Copy  of  the  Letter  \  whereby 

they 
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Q^Eliz.  they  may  percafe  being  called  to  give  advice  to  the 
*— -v~'  King,  further  the  caufe,  to  the  benefit  of  them  of 
the  Religion.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  a  Brief  \  or 
as  they  call  *7,  a  Lift  of  the  Names  of  the  principal 
ferfons  that  have  a  charge  now  in  thefe  Wars  of 
France  on  both  parts,  with  the  Contents  as  near  as 
you  can  of  their  numbers. 

Of  the  Queen  of  Scots  affairs,  he  concludes  : 
God  fend  her  Majefty  clear  of  thefe  Scotti/h  matters, 
•whereinto  the  entry  is  eafie^  but  the  paffage  within 
doubtful ;  and  I  fear  the  end  will  be  monftrous :  I 
am  thrown  into  a  maze  at  this^  that  I  know  not 
how  to  walk  from  dangers.  Sir  Walter  Mildway 
and  1  are  fent  to  the  Scottijh  Queen,  as  by  the 
Queen's  Majefties  Letters  you  may  fee  :  God  be  our 
Guide  ;  for  neither  of  us  like  the  Meffage. 

i.  Knowledge  is  the  treafure  of  the  mind, 
difcretion  is  the  key  :  the  practick  part  of  wif- 
dom  is  the  beft :  a  native  ingenuity  is  beyond  the 
watchings  of  induftrious  ftudy. 

There  are  no  fuch  guards  of  fafety  as  vertne 
and  wifdome  :  danger  cannot  make  impreflion 
on  the  vertuous  :  nor  fortune  fubvert  the  wife  : 
the  Wife  man  cannot  fall.  Prudence  is  a  fafe 
conduct  through  the  various  cafualties  of  mor- 
tality. He  declines  in  wifdome,  that  falls  in 
fortune,  Difcretion  fways  the  ftars  and  fate. 

Ad  fummum  fapiens  uno  minor  eft  Jove,  dives ; 
Liber,  Honor  at  us,  pulcher,  Rex  demq  •,  regum. 

"  fake  all  there's  but  one  Jove  above  him  :  He 
"  Is  Rich,  Fair,  Noble,  King  of  Kings,  and  free. 

The 
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The  world  is  a  fhop  of  inftruments,  whereof  Q.  Eliz- 
the  wife  man  is  matter  •,  and  a  kingdome  but  a 
frame  of  engines,  whereunto  he  is  the  wheel. 
- 

2.  Smoothnefs  declineth  envy  and  danger,  hu- 
mility advanceth  to  honour,    moderation  pre- 
ferves    in  it.    Men  come  down  by  domineering. 
Hafte  undoeth  that,  which  a  juft  delay  ripeneth. 
Our  wife  man  would  fay,  Stay  a  little  and  we  will 
have  done  the  fooner.     An  eftate   evened  with 
thefe   thoughts,    endureth.       It's   an  excellent 
motto : 

Nolo  Minor  me  timeat,  defpiciat  've  Major. 

My  inferiour  Jhall  not  fear ',    my  Superiour  /ball 
"  not  defpife  me. 

3.  Humility  (huns  honour,  and  is  the  way  to 
it :  the  pureft  gold  is  moft  duftile.     It's   com- 
monly a  good  blade  that  bends  well.     The  reed 
that  bends  and  is  whole,  is  better  than  the  flrong 
oak  that  not  bending  breaks, 

4.  There  is  no  fuch  prevalent  work-man  as 
fedulity  and  diligence  :  a  man  would  wonder  at 
the  mighty  things  which  have  been  done  by  de- 
grees, and  gentle  augmentations.     Patience,  di- 
ligence and  moderation  are  the  common  fteps  to 
excellency.     It's  for  omnipotence  to  do  mighty 
things  in  a  moment ;  but  degreeingly  to  grow  to 
greatnefs,  is  the  courfe  he  hath  left  for  man. 


B  b 
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Q^Eliz.      3.  That  he  never  confidered  that  as  princes, 
fo  favourites,  have  many  eyes^  and  long  hands. 

He  that  is  fo  open. as  to  referve  nothing  from 
friends,  is  renowned  for  charity  -,  but  he  that  is 
fo  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  all,  is  marked  for  ruin. 
No  fooner  underftood  my  lord  of  Leicefter  EfTex 
his  difpofition,  but  the  bitter  fool  Pace  could  tell 
his  fortune,  begging  of  my  lord  at  his  departure 
the  making  of  his  mourning,  and  adding,  Tou 
and  I  have  done  for  this  world. 

Walter  earl  of  Eflex  had  been  happy  if  he 
had  not  lived  in  my  lord  of  Leicefter's  time  :  his 
fon  Robert  renowned,  had  he  not  been  fir  Ro- 
bert Cecil's  contemporary  •,  and  his  grandchilde 
an  heroe,  had  he  not  known  my  lord  Say  and 
Mr.  Hampden. 


Obfervations    on    the    Life    of 
Thomas  Ratclif  Earl  of  Suffex. 


TH  °  M  A  s  R  A  T  c  L*  F  ^arl  of  Suirex> 

was  of  a  very  noble  and  antient  lineage,honour- 
ed  thro9  many  defcents  by  the  title  of  vifcounts 
Fitz-  Walters.  He  was  a  goodly  gentleman,  and 
of  a  braye  noble  nature,  true  and  conftantto  his 
friends  and  fervants,  noted  for  honefty  :  a  very 
excellent  fouldier,  being  one  of  the  queen's  mar- 
tialifts,  who  did  very  good  fervice  in  Ireland  at 
her  firft  accefllon  till  me  recalled  him  to  the 
court,  where  Ihe  made  him  lord  chamberlain  ; 
and  though  he  was  not  endowed  with  the  cun- 

ning- 
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ningnefs  and  dexterity  as  others  were,  yet  upon  Q^Eliz. 
his  death-bed  he  gave  his  friends  a  caveat  whom  (s*\r\J 
they  mould  beware.  His  words,  (faith  fir  Robert 
Naunton)  are  thefe  :  I  am  now  faffing  into  another 
world^  and  muft  leave  you  to  your  fortunes  and  to 
the  queen's  graces :  but  beware  of  the  gy$fie  for  he 
will  be  too  hard  for  you  all:  you  know  not  the  be  aft 
fo  well  as  I  do.  His  prowefs  and  integrity  drew  the 
fouldiers  after  him,  Leicefler's  courtfhip  and 
cunning  the  courtiers,  Cecil's  prudence  and  fer- 
vice  the  flatefmen. 

This  Thomas  Ratclif  lord  Fitz- Walter,  fecond 
earl  of  SufTex  of  that  firname,  was  twice  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland,  by  his  prudence  he  prevented 
the  breaking  out  of  an  actual  rebellion  in  that 
kingdome,  and  no  wonder  if  in  his  time  it  rained 
not  war  there,  feeing  his  diligence  difperfed  the 
clouds  before  they  could  gather  together.  Thus 
he  who  cures  a  difeafe  may  be  fkilfulleft,  but  he 
that  prevents  it  is  the  befl  phyfician. 

Being  called  home  by  the  queen  to  be  lord 
chamberlain,  a  conllant  court  fadion  was  main- 
tained between  him  and  Robert  earl  of  Leicefc 
ter,  thefe  two  parties  dividing  the  court,  whilffc 
the  Cecilians  as  neuters  did  look  upon  them ; 
SufTex  had  a  great  eflate  left  by  his  anceftors, 
Leicefler  as  great  given  or  reflored  him  by  the 
queen,  SufTex  was  the  honefler  man,  and  greater 
fouldier  ;  Leicefler  the  more  facete  courtier,  and 
deep  politician,  not  for  the  general  good,  but 
his  own  particular  profit.  Great  was  the  animo- 
fity  betwixt  them,  and  what  in  vain  the  queen 
endeavoured,  death  performed,  taking  this  earl 
away  :  and  fo  the  competition  ended.  New-hall 
in  Effex  was  the  place  (if  not  of  his  birth)  of  his 

prin- 
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Q^Eliz*  (hall  lofe  his  army,  before  he  knoweth  how  to  em- 
ploy it.     His  friends  at  court  grew  few  and  cold, 
his  foes  many  and  active ;    his  affronts  continual 
to  diforder  him  by  pafllon,  or  fink  him  in  def- 
pair. 

His  commlffioh  was  but  fhort  before,  but  is 
none  now  ;  only  three  hundred  men  flick  to  him : 
his  money  failing,  his  noble  followers  withdraw- 
ing, his  common  fouldiers  mutiny,  and  he  is  re- 
called. And  happy  had  he  been,  could  he  have 
been  quiet :  but  nothing  would  compleat  fome 
men's  defigns  but  his  ruin  ;  and  nothing  could 
ruin  him  but  honour,  that  at  once  pleafed  his  hu- 
mour, and  wafted  his  eftate.  Earl-marmal  of 
Ireland  he  is  made,  and  thither  he  goeth  in  great: 
ftate  to  die,  anno  1576,  and  the  36  of  his  age  : 
a  year  fatal  to  that  family,  which  none  of  them 
exceeded  but  the  laft,  who  had  been  happy  if  he 
had  died  fooner,  or  lived  longer  than  he  did. 
Although  fir  Walter  Devereux  had  not  fuccefs 
over  others  which  his  valour  deferved,  yet  he  had 
that  cpnqueft  of  himfelf  that  vertue  onely  gives; 
fhewing  himfelf  as  good  at  the  buckler,  as  at  the 
fword ;  at  fuffering,  as  well  as  acting.  All  his 
changes  from  without  he  bore  with,  none  within ; 
his  even  and  folid  minde  that  fafhioned  its  own 
fate,  enjoying  its  conftant  calm  amidft  all  the 
tempefts  of  malice  and  ambition.  Thofe  ignoble 
courfes  were  not  greater  arguments  of  his  ene- 
mies narrownefs  and  degeneracy,  than  his  re- 
folved  patience  was  of  his  largenefs  and  gene- 
roufnefs  of  fpirit ;  he  being  as  much  above  thofe 
fmaller  tricks,  as  they  were  below  his  adverfaries. 
We  make  ourfelves  more  injuries  than  are  offered 
us ;  and  the  apprehenfion  of  wrong  doth  more 

harm 
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harm  than  the  fmarteft  part  of  the  wrong  kfelf.  Q^Eliz, 
It's  the  wife-man's  glory,  andtheftatcs-man'spru- 
dence,  to  pafs  by  offences.  A  fool  ftruck  Cato 
in  the  Bath  ;  and  when  he  was  forry  for  it,  Cato 
had  forgot  it :  for,  (faith  Seneca)  Melitts putavit 
non  agnofcere  qiiam  ignofcere.  Light  injuries  are 
made  none  by  a  not-regarding :  which  with  a 
purfuing  revenge  grow  both  to  heighth  and  bur- 
den, and  live  to  mifchief  us,  when  they  might 
.die  to  fecure  us.  7/V  Princely  (faith  one)  to  difddin 
a  wrong,  who  when  embafiadors  have  offered  un- 
decences,  ufe  not  to  chide,  but  deny  them  au- 
dience :  as  if  filence  were  the  way  royal  to  re- 
venge a  wrong.  The  upper  region  is  moil  com- 
.pofed  •,  the  wifeft  rage  the  haft,  knowing  that  ob- 
fervation  and  refentment  do  but  provoke  and  en- 
courage that  malice  which  negled  and  filence 
deads  and  diftlpates.  And  it  was  fir  Walter's 
father's  maxime,  That  difcontent  was  the  great- 
eft  weaknefs  of  a  generous  foul,  which  is  always 
foi  ntent  upon  its  unhappinefs,  that  it  forgets  its 
remedies. 

This  lord  was' a  great  inftance  of  that  maxime, 
That  it's  an  equal  mifchief  to  diftruft  all,  as  to 
believe  all ;  although  of  the  two,  the  fafeft  is  to 
diftruft :  for  fear  had  fecured  this  noble  perfon, 
.while  confidence  ruined  him;  it  being  a  vertue 
onely  when  men  were  innocent,  but  ever  fince^ 
the  bane  of  thofe  that  own  it. 

Three  things  undid  this  earl : 

.  That  he  could  not  imagine  he  was  to  be 

ted  by  his  advancement. 

:.  That  he  never  miftrufted  an  oath. 

B  3  3.  That 
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Obfervations  on  the  Life  of  Walter 
Devereux  Earl  of  Effex. 

TT7ALTER  D  EVERE  UX  wasby  his 

VV  *  mother's  fide  born  to,  and  by  his  fove- 
reign's  favour  poffefled  of  the  earldome  of  EfTex : 
his  fpirit  was  as  the  time  martial  and  active,  equal- 
ly impatient  of  ruft  in  his  foul,  and  in  his  fvvord  : 
Forreign  countries  bred  then  thofe  fouldiers  that 
England  employed  :  the  univerfity  made  a  fcho- 
lar,  the  court  a  man,  and  Flanders  the  fouldier. 

His  actions  brought  him  to  the  prefence,  and 
his  prefence  commended  him  to  the  heart  of 
queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  fhadow  doth  not  more 
naturally  attend  the  fun,  than  envy  doth  favour : 
fince  he  muft  rife,  its  contrived  he  fhould  rife  fo 
high,  that  he  muft  fall :  Yet  he  might  have  lived 
longer,  it  was  thought,  if  his  wife  had  not  there 
more  favour  than  himfelf  -,  Abraham  was  afraid 
of,  and  fir  Walter  was  undone  by  his  Sarah's 
beauty  ;  this  is  certain,  he  was  no  fooner  in  his 
grave,  than  the  fame  great  man  whom  he  de- 
clared his  enemy  at  his  death,  was-his  fucceffor 
in  his  marriage-bed. 

Ambitious  was  he  of  the  Irim  fervice,  and  fub- 
tie  were  others  to  fill  up  his  fayls  fo  wide,  as  to 
be  over-turned  •,  at  once  diving  into,  and  ruining 
him  by  his  humour  ;  weary  was  he  of  the  court, 
and  weary,  as  he  obferved,  was  that  of  him  ;  In 

comes. 

*  Cicely  daughter  of  Thomas  Bourchier  late  earl  of  Eflbx 
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Q^Eliz.  principal  habitation.  He  lyeth  buried  in  the  church 

* — v — '  of  St.  Oliaves  Hartftreet  London. 

The  firft  of  queen  Elizabeth  found  this  brave 
carl  commanding  Ireland  in  peace  and  plenty, with 
three  hundred  and  twenty  horfe,  and  eight  hun- 
dred and  fixty  foot,  prudently  garrifon'd  and 
well  payd  ;  and  the  fecond  employed  him  thither 
again,  with  inftrudtions,  that  he  mould  beware 
above  all  things,  left  the  I  rim  being  an  uncivil 
people,  and  therefore  the  more  fuperftitious, 
mould  by  the  cunning  practices  of  the  French 
be  excited  to  rebellion  under  the  pretext  of  re- 
ligion. 

2.  That  he  Ihould  fortify  Ophale  with  caftles 
and  forts. 

3.  That  he  fhould  engage  the  fouldiers  with 
large  poiTefilons. 

4.  That  the  Irifh   nobility  Ihould  hold  their 
cftates  in  fee. 

5.  That  he  Ihould  improve  the  queen's  reve- 
nues moderately,  and  reduce  her  exchequer  there, 
to  the  form  of  that  in  England. 

At  what  time  Maximilian  the  emperour  courted 
queen  Elizabeth  whom  all  Englim-men  wifhed 
marryed,  all  proteftants  married  to  a  proteftant^ 
and  the  earl  of  Liecefter  had  defigned  for  him- 
felf,  there  arofe  a  deadly  feud  in  the  Englifh 
court  between  the  earl  of  SufTex,  that  favoured  the 
match  upon  common  principles  of  government, 
and  the  earl  of  Liecefter  who  oppofecl  it  upon  a 
private  defign  of  his  own,  certainly  very  great 
and  fhameful  hopes  do  they  fofter,  who  have  al- 
'  ready  attained  things  beyond  hopes.  The  open- 
hearted  earl  would  call  his  antagonift  an  upftart 

that 
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that  had  but  two  anceflors,  his  father,  a  traytor;  Q^  Eliz, 
and  his    grand-father,  a   publican.     Thus   the  v— -v^J 
court  is  divided,  the  earls  are  alwayes  attended 
with  their  armed  guards,  until  the  queen  who  took 
pleaiure  in  the  innocent  emulation  of  her  women, 
became  fearful  of  the  dangerous  conteils  of  her 
favourites,  and  rather  fkinned  over,  than  healed 
the  rupture. 

At  the  emperour's  court,  whither  he  is  fent: 
with  the  order  of  St.  George,  he  preifeth  the 
marriage  clofely,  as  much  out  of  love  to  his 
countrey,  as  hatred  to  Leicefler  ;  having  nothing 
more  ordinary  in  his  difcourfe  than  that  a  foreign 
prince  was  to  be  preferred  before  the  nobleil 
Englim-man  for  the  three  grand  things,  of  ho- 
nour, power,  and  wealth.  But  what  he  promoted 
publickly,  the  lord  North,  who  was  joyned  with 
him  rather  as  his  guardian  than  his  colleague, 
oppofed  privately,  untill  a  few  fond  fcruples  broke 
the  mod  folemn  negotiations  wherein  yet  this 
earl  behaved  himfelf  with  a  gallantry  that  gained 
him  a  familiarity  from  the  emperour,  a  reverence 
from  the  arch-duke,  a  refpecl:  from  the  people, 
and  his  miftrefs  a  kindnefs  in  that  court,  that 
flood  her  in  great  flead,  againft  the  attempts  of 
Spain  and  Rome. 

From  Germany  he  returned  with  much  ho- 
nour to  command  in  the  north  with  more,  where 
he  and  his  old  fetters  at  court  diicovered  the 
grand  plot  in  the  north,  as  Hunfdon  and  his  old 
fouldiers  at  Berwick  defeated  it,  and  both  nar- 
rated the  Scottifh  borders :  all  things  yielding 
to  thofe  two  grand  difpofers  of  the  world,  now 
predominant  in  England,  Wifdome  and  Cecil  at 
home,  Armes  and  Hunfdon  abroad  -,  and  both 

with 
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Q^Eliz.fo  was  he  of  a  futable  magnanimity,  and  coulcl 
\^-v~^  not  brook  the  obfequioufnefs  and  affiduity  of  the 
court  at  that  time.     He  had  more  favour  than 
he   courted,    and  he   courted  more  (rather  to 
comply  with  the  queen's  humour,  than  his  own 
inclination)  than    he   defired.      He  would  fay, 
and  that  faying  did  him  no  good,  (faith  fir  Ro- 
bert Naunton)  that  he  was  none  of  the  Rep t ilia 
being  made  rather  to  march  as  a  fouldier,    than 
to  creep  as  a  courtier.     But  civility  muft  allay 
nature  in  a  courtier,  prudence  regulate  it  in  a 
ftates-man,  and   modeft  fubmifiion  check   and 
foften  it  in  a  fubjecl:.     It's  as  dangerous  to  be 
ftubbornly  above  the  kindnefs,  as  it  is  to  be  fa<5ti- 
oufly  againft  the  power  of  princes.     Willoughby 
got  nothing,  Stanley  loft  all  by  his  haughtinefs  ; 
which   when  it  cannot  be  obliged^  is  fufyefled. 
But  his  fervice  in  France,  Holland,  and  on  the 
borders,  compounded  for  his  roughnefs  :  fo  that 
they  who  could  not  endure  he  mould  be  high  at 
court,  were  pleafecl  he  mould  be  fo  in  the  field. 
Stiffnefs  which  difpleaied  when    looked  on    as 
pride  at  home,  took  when  heard  to  be  refolution 
abroad.     Each  nature  is  advanced  in  its  own 
element :  Leicefter  among  the  ladies,  my  lord 
Willoughby  among  the  fouldiers.     Its  a  flep  to 
greatnefs  to  know  our  own  way  to  it  •,  to  exercife 
and  mew  our  proper  vertues  as  he  did  :  his  mag- 
am  en  nanimity   in  thefe  two   inftances,  among  many 
others. 

i.  When  one  challenged  him  then  fick  of  the 
gout,  he  laid,  'That  though  he  were  lame  in  his 
feet  and  hands,  yet  be  would  carry  a  Rafter  in  his 
teeth  to  fght  his  Adder fary, 

2.  Having 
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2.  Having  taken  aSpanifh  gennet  defigned  aQ._Eliz. 
prefent  to  that  king,  and  being  offered  either 
1000 /.  or  ioo/.  a  year  in  exchange  for  it,  he 
nobly  anfwered,  If  it  had  been  a  Commander,  he 
'would  have  freely  releafed  him  ;  but  being  onely  a 
forfe,  -he  faw  no  reafon  he  could  not  keep  a  good 
lorfe  as  well  as  the  King  of  Spain  himfelf.  Sir 
'hriftopher  Hatton  was  to  an  excefs  a  courtier, 
id  my  lord  Willoughby  fo  a  fouldier. 

Elizabeth  to  the  Lord 
Willoughby. 

Good  Peregrine. 

TT7 E  are  not  a  little  glad  that  by  your 
**  journey  you  have  received  fuch  good 
fruit  of  amendment  ;  fpecially  when  we 
confider  what  great  vexations  it  is  to  a  mind 
devoted  to  actions  of  honour  to  be  reftrained 
by  any  indifpofition  of  body  from  following 
thofe  courfes,  which  to  your  own  reputation 
and  our  great  fatisfadtion  you  have  formerly 
performed.  And  therefore  (as  we  muft 
out  of  our  defire  of  your  well-doing)  chief- 
ly enjoyn  you  to  an  efpecial  care  to  encreafe 
and  continue  your  health,  which  muft  give 
life  to  all  your  beft  endeavours  ;  fo  we  muft 
next  as  ferioufly  recommend  to  you  this  con- 
fideration,  that  in  thefe  times,  when  there 
is  fuch  appearance  that  we  mall  have  the 

tryal 
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CX  Eliz.      When    factions    are  carried    too    high,    and 
c~-v- — >  too  violently,  it  is  a  figne  of  weaknefs  in  princes, 
and  much  to  the  prejudice  of  their  authority  and 
bufmefs :  the  motions  of  factions   under  kings, 
Verulams  ought  to  be  like  the  motions  (as  the  aflronomers 
Eflays.  fpeak)   of  the  inferiour  orbs,  which  may  have 
tlieir  proper  inclination,  but  yet  are  ftill  quietly 
carried  by  the  higher  motion  of  the  Primum  Mo- 
bile.    Queen  Elizabeth  had  an  happy  time  of  it, 
if  it  were  but  for  this,  That  her   favourites  divi- 
fions  were  her  fupport ;  for  thereby  me  attained 
the  knowledge  of  all  things  that  -happened,  fo  as 
no  fuit  or  defigne  pafTed  the  royal  aflent,  before 
me  underftood  as  much  of  reafon  as  enemies  or 
friends  could  bring  for  or  againft  it. 

The  character  this  third  great  lord  of  his  fa- 
mily left  behind  him,  was,  "  This  year  died  a 
•*c  man'of  a  great  fpirit  and  faithfulnefs  tohiscoun- 
"  try  : "  and  therefore  none  freer  than  he  of  his 
thoughts,  none  founder  than  he  in  his  councels. 
Nor  did  this  freedom  of  communication  betray 
his  future  refolutions  to  the  dilcovery  of  his  ene- 
mies, as  they  opened  his  heart  to  the  obfervation 
of  his  prince:  for  through  a  feeming  unconftancy, 
not  of  words  but  of  action ;  not  his  weaknefs  but 
his  nimblenefs,  (the  bird  on  the  wing  is  fafe)  he 
could  fo  often  vary,  as  it  was  not  eafie  to  difco- 
ver  where  or  when  he  would  be  buzzing,  and 
give  the  blow  :  by  which  unfteady  carriage,  he 
fo  befooled  his  adverfaries  with  their  fpies  and 
penfioners,  as  they  were  at  a  lofs  what  to  inform 
their  patrons  of,  or  themfelves  how  to  reiblve. 
Fortune  and  conduct  fet  up  this  favourite,  it 
falling  in  his  character  as  at  Primero,  and  other 
plays,  wherein  fortune  is  directed  and  conducted 

by 
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by  art.     The  beft  and  fubtilefl  gamefter  may  lofe,  Q^  Eliz. 
if  it  crofs  him ;  but  if  it  imiles  and  favours,  he 
knoweth  beft  how  to  manage  and  govern  it. 

Five  things  raifed  this  perfon  to  a  refpect  as 
>at  as  his  fortune ;  to  be  as  high  in  the  queen's 
ivour,  as  he  was  in  his  defcent. 

1.  A  civility  fet  off  with  ftate. 

2.  A  pleafmg  modefty  of  countenance,  and 
affability  of  fpeech,  ennameled  with  gravity. 

3.  A  boldnefs  attended  with  patience. 

4.  A  great  capacity,  enlivened  with  as  great 
dexterity.     And 

5.  An  integrity  fecured  with  warinefs  in  the 
darke,  of  which  quality  bothin  his  expreffion,  and 
in  his  actions   he  wrapped  himfelf  as  the  *fepia 
to  preferve  her  felf  undifcovered,  doth  fried  forth 
about  her  a  quantity  of,  blufhes  in  her  blood  to 
hide  herfelf  from  the  fiiherman. 


Obfervations   on    the    Life    of 
the  Lord  Willoughby. 

I 

IT1  HE  lord  Willoughby  was  one  of  the  queen's  Lloyd. 

firft  fword-men  :  he  was  of  the  antient 
extract  of  the  Bartues,  but  more  ennobled  by 
his  mother,  who  was  dutchefs  of  Suffolk.  He 
was  a  great  mailer  of  the  art  military,  and  was 
fent  general  into  France,  and  commanded  the  fe- 
cond  of  five  armies  that  the  queen  fent  thither  in 
aid  of  the  French.  As  he  was  a  great  fouldier, 

ib 
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Suflfexat  home,  now  for  his  approved  wi£ 
ome  and  fidelity  made  privy  councellour,  and 
abroad  alway  lord  general. 

Of  many  I  pitch  on  this  one  argument  of  the 
greatnefs  of  his  mind,  that  he  fcorned  to  trample 
the  proftrate,  that  he  had  a  juft  paflion,  but  not 
an  unworthy  malice  for  an  enemy  whom  he  had 
a  generous  goodnefs  to  pity  when  unhappy,  as 
well  as  a  brave  fpirit  to  conteft  with  when  inju- 
irous.  The  lefler  fry  of  adverfaries  railed  againft, 
this  great  one  pleaded  for  Leiceiler,  when  his 
practices  againft  Anjou's  marriage  with  the  queen 
confined  him  to  the  caftle  of  "Windfor.  And  his 
menaces  had  caft  him  to  the  tower  of  London, 
had  not  my  lord,  minding  more  the  common  in- 
tereft  than  his  private  refentments,  firft  mode- 
rated the  queen's  pafiion  with  reafon,  and  then 
overcame  it  with  this  jeft,  you  muft  allow  lovers 
their  jealoufie. 

He  fucceeded  his  father  in  his  fortune,  and  in 
his  favour,  his  prudence  and  refblution  promo- 
ting him  to  the  government  of  Ireland  and  the 
North ;  his  good  hufbandry  and  (kill  in  furveying 
making  him  juftice  in  Eyre  of  all  the  parks  be- 
yond Trent ;  and  his  comely  prefence  advancing 
him  lord  chamberlain.  Queen  Elizabeth poyzed 
her  {late  by  factions  abroad,  and  parties  at  home; 
her  chiefeft  wifdome  lying  in  her  general  corref- 
pondence  and  complyance  with  each  party,  as  her 
intereft  lay  in  their  complyance  and  diftance 
from  one  another.  My  lord  of  Suflex  left  this 
memorial  behind  him,  That  for  rifing  men  to 
flick  to  a  fide,  is  necefTary  ;  for  great  men  to  be 
indifferent,  is  wife:  and  this,  That  he  and  my 
lord  of  Leicefler  cleared  and  purged  the  court  : 

their 
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Q^Eliz.tryal  of  our  beflr  noble  fubjeds,  you  feerft 
not  to  affect  the  fatisfaction  of  your  own 
private  contentation  beyond  the  attending  of 
that  which  nature  and  duty  challengeth  from 
all  perfons  of  your  quality  and  profeffion. 
For  if  neceffarily  (your  health  of  body  be- 
ing recovered)  you  fhould  eloign  your  felf 
by  reiidence  there  from  thofe  employments 
whereof  we  fhall  have  too  gpod  ftore,  you 
{hall  not  fo  much  amend  the  ftate  of  your 
body,  as  happily  you  fliall  call  in  queftion 
the  reputation  of  your  mind  and  judge- 
ment, even  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  that  love 
you,  and  are  befl  acquainted  with  your  dif- 
pofition  and  difcretign. 

Interpret  this  our  plainnefs  we  pray  you 
to  our  extraordinary  estimation  of  you  ;  for 
it  is  not  common  with  us  to  deal  fo  freely 
with  many  :  arid  believe  that  you  fliall  ever 
find  us  both  ready  and  willing  in  all  occafions 
to  yield  you  the  fruits  of  that  intereft,  which 
your  endeavours  have  purchafed  for  you  in 
our  opinion  and  eflimation  :  not  doubting, 
but  when  you  have  with  moderation  made 
tryal  of  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  your  fundry  pe- 
regrinations, you  will  find  as  great  comfort 
to  fpend  your  days  at  home  as  heretofore 
you  have  done  :  of  which  we  do  wifti  you 
full  meafure,  howfoever  you  fhall  have  caufe 
of  abode  or  return.  Given  under  our  Signet 

at 
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at  our  manner  of  Nonfuch,  the  feventh  of  Q^Eliz. 
Oftober  I594>  in  the  37  year  of  our  reign, 

Tour  mo/l  loving  Soveraign> 
E.  R. 


Obfervations   on   the    Life    of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

E  was  fon  to  fir  Henry  Sidney  lord  depu-  Lloyd. 

-  ty  of  Ireland,  and  prefident  of  Wales. 

A  perfon  of  great  parts,  and  in  no  mean  grace 
with  the  queen.  His  mother  was  filter  to  my 
lord- of  Leicefter,  from  whence  we  may  conjec- 
ture, how  the  father  Hood  up  in  the  place  of 
honour  and  employment  •,  fo  that  his  defcent  was 
apparently  noble  on  both  fides.  For  his  educa- 
tion, it  was  fuch  as  travel  and  the  univerfity  could 
afford  :  for  after  an  incredible  proficiency  in  all 
the  fpecies  of  learning,  he  left  the  academical 
life  for  that  of  the  court,  whither  he  came  by 
his  uncle's  invitation,  famed  aforehand  by  a  no- 
ble report  of  his  accomplifhments ;  by  which,  to- 
gether with  the  ftate  of  his  perfon,  framed  by  a 
natural  propenflon  to  arms,  he  foon  attracted  the 
good  opinion  of  all  men;  and  was  fo  highly 
prized  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  queen,  that 
Ihe  thought  the  court  deficient  without  him  : 
and  whereas  (through  the  fame  of  his  deferts) 
Cc  he 
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•Q^Eliz.he  was  in  the  election  for  the  kingdome  of  Po- 
Cxv>J  land,  fhe  refufed  to  further  his  advancement,  not 
out  of  emulation,  but  out  of  fear   to  lofe   the 
jewel  of  her  times.     He  married  the  daughter 
and  fole  heir  of  fir  Francis  Walfmgham,  then  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate  :  a  lady  deftinated  to  the  bed  of 
honour,  who  (after  his  deplorable  death  at  Zut- 
phen  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  was  gover- 
4iour  of  Flufhing,  at  the  time  of  his  uncles  be- 
ing there)  was  married  to  my  lord  of  EfTex,  and 
fmce  his  death  to  my  lord  of  St.  Alban's  ;  all 
perfons  of  the  fword,  and  otherwife  of  great  ho- 
nour and  vertue.     He  had  an  equal  temperament 
of  Mars  and  Mercury^  valour  and   learning,  to 
as  high   a  pitch  as  nature  and  art  could  frame, 
and  fortune  improve  him  :  fo  dexterous,  that  he 
feemed  born  for  every  thing  he  went  about.    His 
reprefentations   of  vertue   and   vice,    were  not 
more  lively  in  his  books,  than  in   his  life :  his 
fancy  was  not  above  his  vertue :  his  humours, 
counfels  and   actions,  were  renowned  in  the  ro- 
mancer,   heroick  in  the   flates-man.     His  foul 
was  as  large  as  his  parents,  and  his  complexion 
as  noble  -,  an  equal  line  of  both  :  the  modeily  of 
the  mother  allaying  the  activity   of  the  father. 
A  man   fo  fweetly  grave,  fo  familiarly  flaid,  fo 
prettily  ferious  he  was  above  his  years  :  wifdome 
gained  by  travel,  experience  railed  from  obfer- 
vations,  folid  and  ufeful  learning  drawn   from 
knowing  Languet  his  three  years  companion,  and 
choiceft  books,  accomplifhed  him  for  the  love 
of  all,  and  the  reverence   of  rnoft.     His  con- 
verfe  was  not  more  clofe  at  home,  than  his  cor- 
refpondence  abroad  •,  equally  mixed  with  policy, 
pleafure,  wifdome  and  love :  his   worth  being 

pen- 
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penned  up,  and  fmothered  within  the  narrownefs  Q^Eliz.' 
of  his  fortune,  fallied  not  out  to  difcontent,  but 
pleafure  ;  fweetning  the  affairs  of  flate  with  the 
debonnarenefs  of  the  ftage ;  his  romance  being 
but  policy  played  with  Machiavel  in  jeft,  and 
ftate-maximes  fweetned  to  a  courtier's  palate. 
He  writ  men  as  exactly  as  he  fludied  them,  and 
difcerned  humours  in  the  court  with  the  fame 
deep  infight  he  defcribed  them  in  his  book.  His 
infant-difcourfes  teach  men,  O  what  had  his  riper 
years  done! 

He  put  life  into  dead  notions  of  anceflors, 
made  philofophy  practicable  •,  joyned  the  arts  as 
clofely  in  him,  as  they  are  in  themfelves.  His 
book  is  below  his  fpirit  •,  a  fpirit  to  be  confined 
with  kingdomes,  rather  than  ftudies ;  to  do 
what  was  to  be  written,  than  onely  to  write. what 
was  to  be  done.  All  eyes  were  upon  him  but 
his  own :  at  firft,  in  all  affairs  he  was  the 
laft ;  at  laft,  he  was  the  firft :  obliging  all  men 
that  ever  he  faw,  and  feeing  all  that  were  worth 
obliging  :  all  were  pleafed  with  his  Arcadia  but 
himfelf,  whofe  years  advanced  him  fo  much  be- 
yond himfelf,  as  his  parts  did  beyond  others  ; 
he  condemned  his  Arcadia  in  his  more  retired 
judgment  to  the  fire,  which  wife  men  think  will 
continue  to  the  laft  conflagration.  His  private 
correfpondence  with  William  of  Naffau  about 
the  higheft  affairs  of  Europe,  was  fo  exact  and 
prudent  that  he  alfured  fir  Fulke  Grevil  he  de- 
ferved  a  kingdome  in  forreign  parts,  though  he 
had  not  an  office  in  England. .  The  earl  of  Leice- 
fter  held  his  authority  in  the  low-countries  by 
his  c  ounce!  when  alive ,  and  gave  it  over  when 
he  was  deadi 

Cc  2  Sir 
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Q._Eliz.  Sir  Francis  Walfingham  was  fo  much  overfhot 
by  him  in  his  own  bow,  that  thofe  with  whom 
fir  Philip  were  acquainted  with  for  his  fake,  were 
his  friends  for  fir  Philip's.  King  James  was  ho- 
noured when  king  of  Scotland  with  his  friend- 
fhip,  Henry  the  fourth  with  his  correfpondence, 
Don  Juan  highly  obliged  with  his  vifits,  the 
king  of  Spain  himfelf  concerned  in  his  death, 
whom  England  (he  faid)  loft  in  a  moment^  but 
could  not  breed  in  an  Age^  the  univerfities  were 
proud  of  his  patronage,  the  field  of  his  pref- 
ence  :  the  ftudious  in  all  parts  communicated 
with  him  •,  the  hopeful  were  encouraged  by  him  j. 
all  excellent  perfons  thronged  to  him  •,  all  fervi- 
ceable  men  were  entertained  by  him  •,  and  he  a- 
mong  them  a  prince,  whofe  minde  was  great, 
but  his  fpirit  greater.  He  taught  England  the 
majefty  of  honeft  dealing,  the  intereft  of  being 
religious.  He  looked  deep  into  men  and  conn- 
eels,  and  found  no  Wifdom  without  Courage^  no 
Courage  without  Religion  and  Honefty :  with  which 
folid  and  active  reaches  of  his,  I  am  perfwaded 
(faith  my  lord  Brooks)  he  would  have  found  or 
made  away  through  all  the  traverfes  even  of  the 
moft  weak  and  irregular  times.  Although  a, 
private  gentleman,  he  was  a  publick  good  ;  of 
a  large  yet  uniform  difpofition  :  fo  good,  that 
the  great  monarch  might  truft ;  fo  great,  that  a 
little  one  mufl  fear  him ;  fomething  he  did  for 
fame,  moft  for  confcience  :  his  publick  fpirit, 
which  might  have  enjealoufed  the  cautious  wif- 
dome  of  other  princes,  promoted  the  concerns 
of  his  own.  He  was  fent  to  complement  Ro- 
dolph,  but  he  dealt  really  with  the  proteftant 
princes,  and  raifed  a  ceremony  to  a  piece  of  in- 

tereil. 
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tereft.  He  fhewed  that  long-breathed  and  cauti- 
ous  people,  that  eminent  danger  from  Rome's 
fuperftitiony  joyned  with  Spain's  power,  their 
private  confederacies  and  practices,  their  cruelty 
and  defigne  ;  which  awaked  their  drowzy  wari- 
nefs  into  an  aflbciation  for  confcience  and  religion 
more  folid,  as  he  demonftrated,  than  a  combi- 
nation out  of  policy.  He  went  againft  the 
flream  and  current  about  the  French  match, 
which  he  diflwaded  from  the  confequent  incon- 
veniencies  of  engagements  and  charge  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  little  advantage  from  France; 
backing  his  argument  with  a  late  experience ; 
and  fo  flaying  queen  Elizabeth's  match  by  fome 
reflexions  on  queen  Mary's :  which  was,  "  A 
five  years  defigne  or  tax,  rather  than  a  mar- 
riage :  adding  withal,  that  in  a  forreign  match, 
befides  the  unequalnefs  and  danger  of  it  (when 
a  flrange  prince  hath  fuch  an  influence  on  our 
conflitution)  the  different  religion  would 
make  the  queen  either  quit  the  reputation  of 
a  good  proteflant,  or  the  honour  of  an  obe- 
"  dientwife. 

Ten  ways  he  laid  down  a  forreign  prince  might 
endanger  our  religion  by. 

i .  Oppofing  and  weakning  the  reverend  fathers 
of  our  church. 

2.  By  difgracing  her  moil  zealous  miniflers. 

3.  By  latitude  and  connivance. 

4.  By  a  loofe  and  too  free  a  behaviour,  fleer- 
ing mens  confciences  which  way  he  pleafed,  and 
fetting  up  indifferency. 

5.  By  decrying  cuftomes  and  flatutes,  and  en- 
hanfmg  proclamations  to  the  authority  of  laws. 

C  c  3  6.  By 
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Q^Eliz.      6.  By  provoking  the  Englilh  with  French  op- 
u-v-~'  preflions. 

7.  By  entrenching  on  the  Britifh  liberties  with 
Galllcane  prerogatives. 

8.  By  breaking  our  league  and  correfpondence 
with  other  proteflant  ftates. 

9.  Frightning  our  queen  to  a  comply ance. 

10.  And    at  laft    attempting   the  proteftant 
caufe. 

He  would  fay  to  his  friend  the  lord  Brooks, 
<c  that  if  the   Netherlands    joyn  with  France, 
"  they  are  terrible  to  Spain  :  if  with  Spain,  they 
4C  are  dreadful  to   France :    if  with   us,    they 
46  fupport  the   reformation   :  if  they  {land  on 
"  their  own  legs,  they  are  too  ilrong  to  be  forced 
"  to  pyracy."      He,  though  a  private  perfon, 
oppoied  her  majefly  queen  Elizabeth  in  that  af- 
fair, with  that  fincerity,  with  that  ingenuity  ..that 
freedome,  that  duty  and  peaceablenefs,  that  an- 
gered and  pleafed  her.  His  opinion  was  not  more 
again/I  her  humour,  than  his  manage  of  it  was 
to  her  minde  :  in  which  affair,  when  moft  were 
hood-winked  with  ignorance,  and  many  captived 
with  fear,  he  enjoyed  the  freedome  of  his  own 
thoughts  with  dayly  accefs  to  her  Majefty^  hourly 
converfe  with  the  French,  and  conflant  refpeft 
from  the  people.     None  more  dutiful  to  his  fo- 
veraign  than  fir  Philip,  none  more  refolute  a- 
gainft  encroachers  upon  gentlemen  and  freemen, 
none  more  dear  to  the  whole  flate  :  which  when 
fye  had  defigned  fir  Francis  Drake's  fecond  voy- 
age, and  ftolen  to  him  at  Windfor,  commanded 
Iiis  flay  by  an  earl,  and  for  his  fake  the  whole 
fleets,  although  his  flay  difturbed,  and  his  death 
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deftroyed  his  moft  exact  model  for  the  conqueft  Q^Eliz- 
of  America,  the  exacteft  Europe  ever  faw :  a 
conqueft  not  to  be  enterprized  but  by  fir  Philip's 
reaching  fpirit,  that  grafped  all  circumftances, 
and  commanded  all  interefts  on  this  fide  the 
line. 

When  his  great  foul  could  not  improve  Europe, 
he  confidered  it ;  and  made  that  the  field  of  his 
meditation,  that   could  not   be  the  ftage  of  his 
actions :  England  he  faw  fo  humourfome  and 
populous,  that   it  was  to  be  refined  with   war, 
and  corrupted  with   peace.     Her  intereft  was, 
he  faid,  to  balance  neighbour-princes,      France 
he  obferved  weak  and  effeminate,  the  empire  en- 
flaved  and  fecure,  the  Hanfes  too  big,  Rome 
fubtle   and  undermining,    Spain   crept   to   the 
power  and  councils  of  Europe,  the  proteftant 
princes  enjealoufed  and  diftruftful,  Poland  di- 
vided,   Denmark  ftrong,  Sweden  invironed  or 
imprifoned,  the  Mufcovite  diftrefled  and  igno- 
rant, the   Switz  enemies,  yet   fervants  to  mo- 
narchs,  (a  dangerous  body  for  the   foul  of  any 
afpiring  monarch  to   infufe  defignes  into)  the 
princes  of  Italy  awed   by  their  fuperiours,  and 
cautious  againft  their  equals  ;  Turkie  afleep  in 
the  Seraglio  ;  but  Spain  all  this  while  m after  of 
Rome,  and  the  wifeft  council  or  conclave  in  the 
world  •,  lord  of  the  mines  of  America,  and  the 
fword  of  Europe :  concluding,  that   while  the 
Spaniard  had  peace,  pope  money  or  credit,  and 
the  world  men,  neceffity  or  humours,  the  war 
could  hardly  be  determined  upon  this  low-coun- 
try-ftage ;  and  that  there  were  but  two  ways  to 
conquer  Spain,  the  one,    that   which   diverted 
Hannibal :  and  by  fetting  fire  on  his  own  houfe, 

made 
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Q.  Eliz.  made  him  draw  his  fpirit  to  comfort  his  heart  r 
the  other,  that  of  Jafon,  by  fetching  away  his 
golden  fleece,  and  not  fuffering  any  one  quietly 
to  enjoy  that  which  every  man  fo  much  affected. 
The  affiftance  of  Portugal,  the  furprize  of  Gales 
her  key,  and  Sevil  her  treafure  ^  the  drawing  in 
ofother  weil-willers  ;  the  command  of  the  fea, 
an  exact  intelligence  ;  the  protection  of  Rochel, 
Breft,  Bourdeaux,  or  fome  other  diitrefTed  pro- 
teftant,  to  balance  the  over-mytred  countries, 
the  encouragement  of  religious  or  ambitious  roy- 
tolets  to  advance  and  fecure  themfeives,  the  en- 
gaging the  French  and  Spaniards,  a  league  with 
Venice  and  the  maritime  flates  :  fome  tempta- 
tions to  Italy  to  remove  their  French  and  Spanifh 
garrifons,  an  opportunity  to  recover  Sicilly, 
fome  infmuations  to  the  pope  of  the  Auftrian 
greatnefs,  the  fettingup  of  the  world  in  an  ^Equi- 
librium, the  invafion  of  America,  removing  the 
diffidence,  overpoyzing  the  neutrality,  and  work- 
ing upon  the  complexions  of  kings  and  king- 
domes,  were  this  young,  but  great  man's  de- 
figne. 

An  expedition  to  the  Indies  he  would  perfwade 
with  thefe  motives : 

1 .  That  honour   was  cheaper  abroad  than  at 
home ;  at  fea,  than  at  land. 

2.  That  the  Spanim  conquefls  like  the  Jefuites 
miracles,  made  more  noife  at  a  diftance  than 
nearer  hand. 

3.  That  the  Indians  would  joyn  with  the  firft 
undertakers  againil  their  cruel  mailers. 

4.  That  Spain  was  too  far  for  fupply. 

5.  That  the  Spaniard  was  undifciplined,  and 
trufted  more  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  name,  than 
to  order,  policy  or  ftrength.  6.  That 
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.Q^Eliz.One  whofe  learning  guided  univerfities,  whofe 
alliance  engaged  favourites,  whofe  prefence  filled 
courts,  whofe  foul  grafped  Europe,  whofe  merit 
could  fill  a  throne,  whofe  fpirit  was  above  it. 
It  was  he  who  was  deferving  and  quiet,  ne- 
glected and  patient,  great  and  familiar,  inge- 
nious and  devout,  learned  and  valiant,  fweet 
and  folid,  contemplative  ard  active.  It  was  he 
whom  queen  Elizabeth  called  her  *  Philip,  the 
prince  Orange  his  mailer,  and  whofe  friendmip 
my  lord  Brooke  was  fo  proud  of,  that  he  would 
have  no  other  epitaph  on  his  grave  than  this, 
Here  lieth  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Friend.  It  was  he 
whofe  laft  words  were.,  Love  my  memory^  cherijh 
my  Friends  -,  their  faith  to  me  may  affure  you  they 
&VB  honeft :  but  above  #//,  govern  your  will  and 
affeffions  ly  the  Will  and  Word  of  your  Creator. 
In  me  behold  the  end  of  this  world,  and  all  its 
^vanities. 

They  that  have  known  thee  well,  &  fearch  thy  parts 
Through  all  the  chain  of  Arts  : 

Thy  apprehenficn  quick  as  active  light, 

Clear  'Judpement*  without  Night : 

»/          o  *  o 

Thy  f ancle  free^  yet  never  wild  or  mad. 

With  wings  to  fly  but  none  to  gad : 
Thy  language  ftill  in  rich^  yet  comely  drefs, 

Not  to  expofe  thy  minde^  but  to  exprefs. 
They  that  have  known  thee  thus^  figh^  and  confefs^ 
They  wi/h  they'd  known  theeftill^  or  known  thee  lefs. 
To  thefe^  the  wealth  and  Beauties  of  thy  minde> 

Be  other  Fertues  joyrfd, 
Thy  mcdeft  Soul,  ftrovgfy  confirmed  and  hard, 

Ne'er  leckned  from  its  Guard. 


*  To  opposition  to  iiim  of  Spai 
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Sir  John  Perrot. 

SIR  John  Perrot  was  a  goodly  gentleman,  Lloyd, 
and  of  the  fword  :  and  as  he  was  of  a  very 
ancient  defcent,  as  an  heir  to  many  extracts  of 
gentry,  efpecially  from  Guy  de  Bryan  of  Law- 
hern  ;  fo  he  was  of  a  vaft  eftate,  and  came  not 
to  the  court  for  want.     And  to  thefe  adjuncts  he 
had  the  endowments  of  courage,  and  the  heighth 
of  fpirit,  had  it  lighted  on  the  allay  of  temper 
and   difcretion :  the  defect  whereof,  with  a  na- 
tive freedome  and  boldnefs  of  fpeech,  drew  him 
into  a  clouded  fetting,  and  laid  him  open  to  the 
fpleen  and  advantage  of  his  enemies.     He  was 
yet  a  wife  man,  and  a  brave  courtier,  but  rough, 
and  participating  more  of  active  than  fedentary 
motions,  as  being  in  his  conftellation  deftinated 
for  arms.     He  was  fent  lord-deputy  into  Ireland, 
where  he  did  the  queen  very  great  and  many  fer- 
vices :  being  out  of  envy  accufed  of  high-  trea- 
fon,  and  againft  the  queen's  will  and  confent  con- 
demned, he  died  fuddenly  in  the  Tower.     He 
was  England's  profefled  friend,  and  fir  Chriflo- 
pher  Hatton's  profefled  enemy  :  he  fell  becaufe 
he  would  fland  alone.     In  the  Englifli  court  at 
that  time  he  that  held  not  by  Leicefter's  and 
Burleigh's  favour,  muft  yield  to  their  frowns : 
what  ground  he  gained  in   forreign  merits,  (as 
the  fea)  he  loft  in   domeftick   intereits.     The 

moft 
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Q-.Eliz.moft  deferving  receftes,  and  ferviceable  abfence 
<•— v-^  from  courts,  is  incompatible  with  the  way  of  in- 
terefl  and  favour.  His  boyfterous  carriage  ra- 
ther removed  than  preferred  him  to  Ireland, 
where  he  was  to  his  coft,  what  he  would  have 
been  to  his  advantage  •,  chief  in  command,  and 
Hrfl  in  council.  His  fpirit  was  too  great  to  be 
ruled,  and  his  intereft  too  little  to  fway.  He 
was  fo  like  a  fon  of  Henry  the  *  eighth,  that 
he  would  not  be  queen  Elizabeth's  fu Eject :  but 
Hatton's  fly  fmoothnefs  undermined  his  open 
rouglinefs ;  the  one  dancing  at  court  with  more 
fuccefs  than  the  other  fought  in  Ireland.  He 
was  born  to  enjoy,  rather  than  to  make  a  for- 
tune i  and  to  command,  rather  than  ftoop  for 
refpect.  Boldnefs  indeed  is  as  neceflary  for  a 
fouldier,  as  the  action  for  an  orator  ;  and  is  a 
prevailing  quality  over  weak  men  at  all  times, 
and  wife  men  at  their  weak  times  :  yet  it  begins 
well,  but  continueth  not  -,  clofing  always  with 
the  wifer  forts  fcorns,  and  vulgars  laughter.  Sir 
John  Perrot  was  better  at  counfel  than  comple- 
ment, and  better  at  execution  than  counfel. 
None  worfe  to  command  firil  on  his  own  head, 
none  better  to  fecond,  and  under  the  direction  of 
others.  He  could  not  advife,  becaufe  he  looked 
not  round  on  his  dangers :  he  could  execute, 
becaufe  he  faw  them  not.  His  alliance  to  his  fo- 
veraigh  commended  him  at  firft  to  her  favour, 
and  gave  him  up  at  laft  to  her  jealoufie  :  be- 
ing too  near  to  be  modert,  and  too  bold  to  be 
aufted:  and  the  more  fervice  he  performed,  he 
^as  thereby  onely  the  more  dangerous,  and* 

withal 
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withal  unhappy;  his  fuccefles  onely  puffing  up Q^Eiiz, 
his  humor,  and  his  victories  ripening  his  ambi- 
ion  to  thofe  fatal  Tallies  againft  the  queen's  ho- 
lour  and  government,  that  had  coft  him  his 
life,  had  he  not  faved  it  with  thofe  very  rants  he 
[loft  himfelf  by  :  for  when  he  had  out  of  an  in- 
nocent confidence  of  his  caufe,  and  a  haughty 
conceit  of  his  extraction,  exafperated  his  noble 
[jury  to  his  condemnation,  he  had  no  more  to  fay 
[for  himfelf  than,  God's  death >,  will  the  Queen 
\fuffer  her  Brother  to  be  offered  up  as  a  facrifice  to 
the  envy  of  my  frijklng  Adverfaries  ?  On  which 
words  the  queen  refufed  to  fign  the  warrant  for 
his  execution,  though  prefTed  to  it  from  reafon 
and  interefl,  faying,  'They  were  all  Knaves  that 
condemned  him.  It's  obferved  of  him,  that  the 
furplufage  of  his  fervices  in  Ireland  abated  the 
merit  of  them ;  and  that  it  was  his  ovcrfight  to 
have  done  too  much  there.  His  mortal  words 
were  thofe  in  the  great  chamber  of  Dublin,  when 
the  queen  fent  him  fome  refpedtful  letters  after 
her  expoflulatory  ones,  with  an  intimation  of 
the  Spaniard's  defign :  Lo  now,  (faith  he)  Jhe  is 
ready  to  pifs  her  felf  for  fear  of  the  Spaniard  -9  I 
am  again  one  of  her  white  Boys. 

A  great  birth  and  a  great  mihde  are  cruflied 
|  in  commonwealths,  and  watched  in  kingdomes  : 
they  who  are  too  tall  to  ftand,  too  flubborn  to 
bow,  are  but  too  fit  to  break.  Ruffling  fpirits 
raife  themfelves  at  the  fettlement  of  governments, 
but  fall  after  it ;  being  but  unruly  waves  to  a 
fteady  rock,  breaking  themfelves  on  that  folid 
conftitution  they  would  break.  Few  aimed  at 
favourites  as  fir  John  did  at  the  lord  chancellor, 
but  their  arrows  fell  on  their  own  heads  :  fove- 
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QJEliz.  raignty  being  alwayes  ftruck  through  prime 
counfellours,  and  majefty  through  its  chief  mi- 
nifters.  Sir  John  Perrot  no  fooner  clafhed  with 
Hatton,  than  he  loft  the  queen  •,  and  ever  fince 
he  reflected  on  his  dancing,  he  lofl  his  own  foot- 
ing, and  never  flood  on  his  legs. 


Obfervations    on   the    Life    of 
Sir  Francis  Wallingham. 

Ll  r?  T  T  E  was  a  gentleman  (at  firft)  of  a  good 
J[  A  houfe,  but  of  a  better  education ;  and 
from  the  univerlity  travelled  for  the  reft  of  his 
learning.  He  was  the  beft  linguift  of  the  times, 
but  knew  beft  how  to  ule  his  own  tongue, 
whereby  he  came  to  be  employed  in  the  chief- 
eft  affairs  of  ftate.  He  was  fent  ambaflfadour 
into  France,  and  flayed  there  a  Leiger  long,  in 
the  heat  of  the  civil  wars.  At  his  return  he  was 
taken  principal  fecretary,  and  was  one  of  the 
great  engines  of  ftate,  and  of  the  times,  high  in 
the  queen's  favour,  and  a  watchful  fervant  over 
the  fafety  of  his  miftrefs.  He  afted  the  fame 
part  in  the  courts  of  France  about  that  match, 
that  Gundamor,  if  I  be  not  miftaken,  (faith  fir 
Robert  Naunton)  did  in  the  court  of  England 
about  the  Spanifh.  His  apprehenfion  was  quick, 
and  his  judgement  folid  :  his  head  was  fo  ftrong, 
that  he  could  look  into  the  depth  of  men  and 
bufmefs,  and  dive  into  the  whirlpools  of  ftate. 
Dexterous  he  was  in  finding  a  fecret,  clofe  in 

keep- 
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;ping  it :  much  he  had  got  by  ftudy,  more  Q  p.% 
by  travel;  which  enlarged  and  actuated  his 
thoughts.  Cecil  bred  him  his  agent,  as  he  bred 
hundreds.  His  converfe  was  infinuating  and 
referved  :  he  faw  every  man,  and  none  faw  him. 
His  fpirit  was  as  publick  as  his  parts ;  and  it  was 
his  firft  maxime,  Knowledge  is  never  too  dear : 
yet  as  debonnair  as  he  was  prudent;  and  as 
obliging  to  the  fofter,  but  predominant  parts  of 
the  world,  as  he  was  ferviceable  to  the  more  fe- 
vere  :  and  no  lefs  dexterous  to  work  on  humours, 
than  to  convince  reafon.  He  would  fay,  he  muft 
obferve  the  joynts  and  flexures  of  affairs ;  and 
fo  could  do  more  with  a  ftory,  than  others  could 
with  an  harangue.  He  always  furprized  bufinefs, 
and  preferred  motions  in  the  heat  of  other  di- 
verfions ;  and  if  he  muft  debate  it,  he  would 
hear  all ;  and  with  the  advantage  of  aforegoing 
fpeeches,  that  either  cautioned  or  confirmed  his 
refolutions,  he  carried  all  before  him  in  conclu- 
fion  beyond  reply.  He  out-did  the  Jefuites  in 
their  own  bowe,  and  over-reached  them  in  their 
own  equivocation,  and  mental  refervation ;  never 
fetling  a  lye,  but  warily  drawing  out  and  difco- 
vering  truth.  As  the  clofe  room  fucketh  in  moft 
air,  fo  this  wary  man  got  moft  intelligence,  be- 
ing moft  of  our  papifts  confeflbur  before  their 
death,  as  they  had  been  their  brethrens  before 
their  treafon.  He  faid  what  another  writ,  nat 
an  habit  of  fecrecy  is  policy  and  vertue.  To  him 
mens  faces  fpake  as  much  as  their  tongues,  and 
their  countenances  were  indexes  of  their  hearts. 
He  would  fo  befet  men  with  queftions,  and  draw 
them  on,  and  pick  it  out  of  them  by  piece- 
meals, that  they  difcovered  themfelves  whether 

they 
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Q^Eliz.they  anfwered  or  were  filent.  This  Spaniih 
Ov-Nj  proverb  was  familiar  to  him,  Tell  a  Lye,  and 
fnd  a  Truth ;  and  this,  Speak  no  more  than  you 
may  fafely  retreat  from  without  danger ',  or  fairly 
go  through  with  without  oppojition.  Some  are 
good  only  at  fome  affairs  in  their  own  acquain- 
tance •,  Walfmgham  was  ready  every  where,  and 
could  make  a  party  in  Rome  as  well  as  England. 
He  waited  on  mens  fouls  with  his  eye,  difcern- 
ing  their  fecret  hearts  through  their  tranfparent 
faces. 

He  ferved  himfelf  of  the  factions  as  his  mif- 
trefs  did,  neither  advancing  the  one,  nor  de- 
preffing  the  other  :  familiar  with  Cecil,  allied  to 
Leicefler,  and  an  oracle  to  SufTex.  He  could 
overthrow  any  matter  by  undertaking  it,  and 
move  it  fo  as  it  muft  fall.  He  neverbroke  any  bu- 
finefs,  yet  carried  many  :  He  could  difcourfe  any 
matter  with  them  that  moil  oppofed;  fo  that 
they  in  oppofing  it,  promoted  it.  His  fetches 
and  compafs  to  his  defigned  fpeech,  were  things 
of  great  patience  and  ufe.  Twice  did  he  deceive 
the  French  as  agent,  once  did  he  fettle  the  Ne- 
therlands as  commirTioner,  and  twice  did  he  alter 
the  government  of  Scotland  as  embafTadour. 
Once  did  France  deiire  he  might  be  recalled,  be- 
caufe  he  was  too  hard  for  the  council  for  the 
Hugonots  ;  and  once  did  Scotland  requeft  his 
remand,  becaufe  he  would  have  overturned  their 
conftitution :  53  agents  did  he  maintain  in  for- 
reign  courts,  and  1 8  fpies :  for  two  piftoles  an 
order,  he  had  all  the  private  papers  of  Europe  : 
•few  letters  efcaped  his  hands,  whofe  contents  he 
could  read  and  not  touch  the  feals.  Bellarmine 
read  his  lectures  at  Rome  one  moneth,  and  Rey- 
nolds 
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olds  had  them  confuted  the  next.  So  patient  wasQ.  Eliz. 
this  wife  man,  Chifelhurft  never  faw  him  angry, 
Cambridge  never  paflionate  and  the  court  never 
difcompoled.     Religion  was  the  intereft  of  his 
countrey,  (in  his  judgment)    and  of  his  foul ; 
therefore  he  maintained  it  as  fmcerely  as  he  lived 
it :  it  had   his  head,  his   purfe,  and  his   heart. 
He  laid  the   great   foundation  of  the  proteftant 
conftitution  as  to   its  policy,  and  the  main  plot 
.  againft  the  Popifh  as  to  its  ruin.  He  would  che- 
rifli   a  plot  fome  years   together,  admitting  the 
confpirators  to  his  own  and  the  queen's  prefence 
familiarly,  but  dogging  them  out  watchfully  : 
his  fpies  waited  on  fome   men  every  hour,  for 
three  years  :  and  left  they  could  not  keep  council, 
he   difpatched  them  to  forraign  parts,  taking  in 
new  fervants.     His  training  Parry  up  who  de- 
figned  the  murder  of  queen  Elizabeth,    the  ad- 
mitting of  him  under  the  pretence  of  difcovering 
a  plot  to  the  queen's  prefence,  and  then  letting 
him  go  where  he  would,  onely  on  the  fecurity  of 
a  dark  fentinel  fet  over  him,  was  a  piece  of  reach 
and  hazard  beyond  common  apprehenfion.    But 
kingdomes  were  acted  by  him,  as  well  as  private 
perfons.  It  is  a  likely  report  (faith  one)  that  they 
father  on  him  at  his  return  from  France,  when 
the  queen  exprefled  her  fear  of  the  Spanilh  de- 
fi'gne  on  that  kingdome  with  fome  concernment, 
Madam^  (faith  he)  be  content:  not  to  fear ;  the  Spa- 
niard hath  a  great  appetite^  and  an  excellent  di- 
geftion  •,  but  I  have  fitted  him  with  a  bone  for  this 
twenty  years ,  that  your  majefty  fl}  all  have  no  caufe 
to  doubt  him  :  provided  that  if  the  fre  chance  to 
Jlack  which.  I  have   kindled^  you  will  be  ruled  by 
me^  and  now  and  then  caft  in  feme  Englijh  fuel 
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Q^Eliz.  which  may  revive  the  flame.  He  firft  obferved  the 
\~~*-~J  great  bifhop  of  Winchefter  fit  to  ferve  the 
church,  upon  the  unlikely  youths  firft  fermon  at 
St.  Alh allows  Barking  :  he  brought  my  lord 
Cooke  firft  to  the  church  upon  fome  private  dif- 
courfe  with  him  at  his  table.  The  queen  of  Scots 
letters  were  all  carried  to  him  by  her  own  fer- 
vant,  whom  fhetrufted  and  decyphered  to  him  by 
one  Philips,  as  they  were  fealed  again  by  one  Gre- 
gory, fo  that  neither  that  queen  or  her  correlpon- 
dents  ever  perceived  either  the  feal  defaced,orthe 
letters  delayed  to  her  dying  day.  *  Video  6?  Faceo, 
was  hisfaying,  before  it  was  his  miftrefles  motto. 
He  could  as  well  fit  king  James  his  humour 
withfayings  out  of  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Plu- 
tarch, Tacitus  :  as  he  could  king  Henry's  with 
Rablais's  conceits,  and  the  Hollander  with  me- 
chanick  difcourfes.  In  i  word  fir  Francis  Wal- 
fingham  was  a  ftudious  and  temperate  man  ;  fo 
publick-fpirited,  that  he  fpent  his  eftate  to  ferve 
the  kingdome ;  fo  faithful,  that  he  beftowed 
his  years  on  his  queen  ;  fo  learned,  that  he  pro- 
vided a  library  for  king's  colledge  of  his  own 
books  ;  which  was  the  beft  for  policy,  as  Cecil's 
was  for  hiftory,  Arundels  for  heraldry,  Cottons 
for  antiquity,  and  Ufhers  for  divinity  :  finally,  he 
equalled  all  the  ftatefmen  former  ages  difcourfe 
of  and  hardly  hath  been  equalled  by  any  in  fol- 
lowing ages. 


I  foe  and  hoU  my  peace, 
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Earl  of   Leicefter. 

HP  H  E  lord  Leicefter  was   the  youngeft   fon 

1  then  living  of  Dudley  duke  of  Northumber- Llo>rd* 
land  :  he  wasalfo  one  of  the  firfl  to  whom  queen 
Elizabeth  gave  that  honour  to  be  mafter  of  the 
horfe.  He  was  a  very  goodly  perfon,  and  (ingu* 
lar  well  featured,  and  all  his  youth  well  favoured, 
and  of  a  fweet  afpedt,  but  high  foreheaded,  which 
was  taken  to  be  of  no  difcommendation :  but 
towards  his  latter  end  grew  high-coloured  and  red- 
faced.  The  queen  made  him  earl  of  Leiceiler 
for  the  fufferings  of  his  anceftors  fake,  both  in 
her  fathers  and  filler's  reigns.  The  earl  of 
EiTex  his  death  in  Ireland,  and  the  marriage  of 
his  lady  yet  living,  deeply  flains  his  commenda- 
tion. But  in  the  obfervations  of  his  letters  and 
v/ritings,  there  was  not  known  a  flile  or  phrafe 
more  religious,  and  fuller  of  the  dreams  of  de- 
votion. He  was  fent  governour  by  the  queen  to 
the  united  dates  of  Holland,  where  we  read  not 
of  his  wonders,  for  they  lay  Mercury,  not  Mars, 
in  him  had  the  predominancy.  To  the  policy 
he  had  from  Northumberland  his  father,  and  the 
publican  Dudley  his  grandfather,  he  added,  it  is 
iaid,  magick  and  aflrology ;  and  to  his  converfe 
with  wife  men,  his  familiarity  with  wizards.  In- 
deed he  would  fay,  Aftates-manfiould  bs  igno* 
D  d  2  rant 
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Q^Rliz.  ;•#;//  cf  nothing^   lutjhould  have  all  notices  either 
* — *~-~  within  his  own  or  his  confidents  command. 

His  brother  A mbrofe  was  the  heir  to  the  eftate, 
and  he  to  the  wifdome  of  that  family.     He  was 
the  mofl  referved  man  of  that  age,  that  faw  all, 
and  was  invifible  ;  carrying  a  depth    not  to  be 
fathomed  but   by  the  *Secrcher  of  Hearts.  Ma- 
ny fell  in  his  time,  who  faw  not  the  hand  that 
pulled  them  down  ;  and  as  many  died  that  knew 
not  their  own  difeafe.     He  trufted  not  his  fami- 
liars above  a  twelve-month  together,  but  either 
tranfported  them  for  forreign  fervices,  or  wafted 
them  to  another  world.     His  ambition  was  of  a 
large    extent,    and  his  head-piece  of   a   larger. 
Great  was  his  influence  on  England,  greater  on 
Scotland,  and  greatefc  of  all  on  Ireland  and  the 
Netherlands  ;  where  this  clofe  genius   acted  in- 
vifibly,  beyond  the  reach  of  friends,  or  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  enemies.    Declining  an  immediate 
oppofition  in  court  factions,  the  wary  fir  raifed 
always    young   favourites  to   outlhine  the   old 
ones :  fo  balancing  all  others  that   he  might  be 
paramount  himfelf.     The    modern  policy  and 
practices  were  but  fhallow  to  his ;  who  by  pro- 
moting the  queen's  match,  could  hinder  it-,  who 
could  decoy  Hunfdon  to  Berwick,  Pembroke  to 
Wales,  Sidney  to  Ireland  •,  while  what  with  his 
great  train,  what  with  his  growing  popularity,  he 
was  called  the  heart  of  the  court. 

To  make  his  bafis  equal  to  his  heighth,  he 
enlarged  and  ftrengthened  his  intereft  by  alliance 
with  the  chief  nobility,  to  whom  he  was  related. 
By  his  patronage  of  learning,  over  which  he  was . 
chancellour  -,  by  kindncfs  to  the  clergy,  whofe 
head  he  feemed  to  be-,  by  his  command  over  all 
men,  v/hom  either  his  favours  had  won,  or  his 

frowns 
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frowns  awed  ;  eveiy  body  being  either  within  theQ^Eliz. 
obligation  of  his  courtefics,  or  the  reach  of  his  ^-v — > 
injuries.  He  advifed  fome  complyance  with 
Philip  of  Spain  for  the  match  he  propofed-,  while 
by  degrees  he  altered  religion  fo,  as  it  muft  be 
impofTible ;  defigning  queen  Elizabeth  for  his 
own  bed,  while  fhe  made  his  way  to  the  queen 
of  Scots :  whofe  refufal  of  him  he  made  as  fatal 
to  her,  as  his  marriage  would  have  been  advan- 
tageous j  (The  queen  of  England  promifmg  to 
declare  her  next  heir  to  the  crown  of  England, 
in  cafe  fhe  failed  of  hTue  upon  that  match.)  Lei- 
cefler trepans  Norfolk  to  treat  a  match  with  the 
Scots  queen ;  and  her  to  accept  it,  to  both  their 
mine :  both  being  engaged  in  fuch  foolifh  enter- 
prizes  by  their  enemies  practices,  as  made  Lei- 
cefler able  in  the  head  of  a  new  aflbciation  in  the 
queen's  defence,  to  take  off  Norfolk  and  his  la- 
dies head.  He  was  always  beforehand  with  his 
defignes,  being  a  declared  enemy  to  after-garnes. 
His  intereft  was  popery,  until  my  lord  North 
put  him  upon  Puritanifm,  but  his  religion  nei- 
ther: he  promoted  the  French  and  Polifh  match 
at  court,  and  difparaged  them  in  the  countrey. 
When  cardinal  Chatillian  advertifed  her  majefly 
how  Leicefler  drove  royal  fuiters  from  her  court, 
he  was  fent  to  another  world.  He  that  would 
not  hold  by  his  favour,  muft  fail  by  his  frown : 
archbifhop  Grindal  not  excepted.  His  hand  be- 
flowed  all  favours,  and  his  brows  all  frowns : 
the  whole  court  was  at  his  devotion,  and  half  the 
council  at  his  beck.  Her  majefly  fufpected,  but 
durft  not  remove  him.  His  intelligence  was  good 
in  Scotland,  better  in  Ireland,  beft  in  Spain.  SFhe 
country  was  governed  by  his  allies,  and  the  court 
D-d  3  by 
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Q^Eliz.  by  himfelf.  The  Tower  was  in  his  fervants  hands, 
London  under  his  creatures  government,  and  the 
law  managed  by  his  confidents.  His  treafure  was 
vafl,  his  gains  unaccountable,  all  paffages  to  pre- 
ferment being  in  his  hand  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  was  never  reconciled  to  hermajefly  under 
5000 /.  nor  to  any  fubject  under  500  /.  and  was 
ever  and  anon  out  with  both.  All  monopolies 
are  his,  who  commanded  moil  mens  purfes,  and 
all  mens  parts.  A  man  was  oppreiTed  if  he  com- 
plyed  with  him,  and  undone  if  he  oppofed  him. 
In  a  word,  his  defigne  was  thought  a  crown,  his 
parts  too  large  for  a  fubject,  his  intereft  too  great 
for  a  fervant,  his  depth  not  fathomable  in  thofe 
days,  and  his  policy  not  reached  in  thefe. 


Obfervations    on   the    Life    of 
Chriftopher  Lord  Hatton. 

Lloyd.  C  I  R  Chriflopher  Hatton  was  a  gentleman  who 
for  his  activity  and  perfon  was  taken  into  the 
queen's  favour.  He  was  firfl  made  vice-cham- 
berlain, and  fhortly  after  advanced  to  the  place 
of  lord  chancellour :  a  gentleman,  that  befides 
the  graces  of  his  perfon,  and  dancing,  had  alfo 
the  adjectments  of  a  ftrong  and  fubtile  capacity  : 
one  that  could  foon  learn  the  difcipline  and  garb 
both  of  times  and  court.  The  truth  is,  he  had 
a  large  proportion  of  gifts  and  endowments,  but 
too  much  of  the  feafon  of  envy.  As  he  came, 
fo  he  continued  in  the  court  in  a  maifk.  An  ho- 
ncit  man  he  was,  but  referved.  Sir  John  Perrot 
talked,  and  fir  Chriflopher  Hatton  thought, 

His 
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Q.  Eliz.  His  firft  preferment  at  court  was  to  be  one  of 
e  fifty  penfioners ;  whence  his  modefl  fweetnefs 
cf  Manners  advanced  him  to  the  privy  chamber  : 
where  he  had  not  been  long,  -but  his  face  and 
tongue  (which  moil  eloquent,  which  mod  power- 
ful, was  in  thofe  days  a  queftion)  made  him  cap- 
tain of  the  guard  ;  his  prefence  and  fervice  vice- 
chamberlain  ;  and  his-  great  improvement  under 
my  lord  Burleigh,  placed  him  in  that  grave  af- 
fembly,  (the  wifeft  convention  in  Europe  at  that 
time)  the  privy-council ;  where  he  had  not  fate 
long,  when  his  enemies  as  well  as  his  friends 
made  him  chancellour  and  knight  of  the  garter : 
the  one  to  raife  him,  and  the  other  by  that  rife 
to  mine  him.  The  Eagle-eyed  men  of  thofe  times 
carried  up  on  high  the  Cocklejhell  they  had  a  mind 
to  crack.  A  man  of  a  pious  nature,  very  cha- 
ritable to  the  poor,  very  tender  of  diffenting 
judgements,  (faying,  fiat  neither  fearing  nor 
cutting  was  to  be  ufed  in  the  caufe  of  religion)  very 
bountiful  to  fcholars,  (who  chofe  him  chancel- 
lour  at  Oxford)  very  exacl:  in  his  place  •,  whence 
he  went  off,  though  not  with  the  applaufe  of  a 
great  lawyer  to  fplit  caufes,  yet  with  the  confci- 
ence  and  comfort  of  a  juft  man,  to  do  equity. 

Take  his  character  from  his  own  words,  thofe 
words  that  prevailed  with  the  queen  of  Scots  to 
appear  before  the  cornmifTioners  at  Fotheringay, 
when  neither  queen  Elizabeth's  commifilon,  nor 
the  lord  chancellour's  reafon,  nor  the  power  of 
the  kingdome  could  perfwade  that  good  lady  to 
it.  The  words  are  thefe  : 

"  Tcu  are  accufed,  but  not  condemned.  Toufay 
"  you  are  a  §ueen  -,  be  it  fo  :  if  you  are  innocent^ 

you 
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"  you  wrong  your  Reputation   in  avoiding  /ry#/.Q^EIiz. 

"  Tout  prof  eft  your  felf  innocent,  the  Queen  feareth  (s~y~\j 

"  the  contrary  not  without  grief  and  Jhame.     To 

"  examine  yonr  innocence  are    thefe    honourable, 

"  prudent ',  and  upright  CommiJJiontrs  fent :   glad 

"  will  they  be  with  all  their   hearts  if  they  may 

"  return  and  report  you  guiltlefs.     Believe  me,  the 

"  Que en  her  felf  will  be  much  affetfed  with  joy* 

"  who  affirmed  to  me  at  my  coming  from  her,  that 

"  never  any  thing  befel  her  more  grievous^  than 

*•  that  you  were  charged  with  fuch  a  crime :  where- 

"  fore  lay  afide  the  bootlefs  priviledge  of  Royal 

"  Dignity^  which  here  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  you, 

"  appear  in  Judgement,  and  Jhew  your  Innocence , 

cc  left  by  avoiding  tryal,  you  draw  upon  your  felf 

"  fufpition^  and  lay  upon  your  Reputation  an  eter- 

"  nal  blot  and  afperfion" 

Four  things  I  obferve  he  did  that  deferve  a 
chronicle : 

1.  That  he  delayed  the  figning  of  Leicefter's 
patent  for  the  lieutenancy  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, the   preface   to  his  kingdome,  until  that 
earl  was  fick. 

2.  That  he  reduced   the   chancery,  and   all 
other  courts,  to  rules. 

3.  That  he  Hood  by  the  church  againfl  the 
enemies  of    both  fides.     Archbiiliop  Whitgift 
when  checked  by  others  for  his  due   feverity, 
writes  to  him  thus  :  I  think  my  felf  bound  to  you 
for  your  friendly  Meffage  as  long  as  I  live :  It  hath 
not  a  little  comforted  mz,  having  received  unkinde 
fpeeches  not  long  fince^  &c.  And  therefore  (after 
.an  expoftulation  about  Ibme  ftates-mens  proceed- 
ings againil  the  law  and  ftate  of  the  realm,  and 

a 
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Q^Eliz.a  declaration  of  his  own  refolution)  faith  he,  your 
<— -v~- '  Honour  in  ojj'ering  that  great  court  efie,  offered  unto 
me  as  great  a  pleafure  as  I  can  defire.  Her  Ma- 
jefty  mufl  be  my  Refuge,  and  I  befeech  you  that  I 
may  ufe  you  as  a  means,  when  occafion  Jhall  feme  -y 
whereof  I  ajfure  my  felf,  and  therein  reft, 

John  Cant. 

4.  That  he  promoted  the  proclamations  for 
plain  apparel,  for  free  trade,  for  pure  religion, 
and  the  laws  againil  the  papifls. 

None  nobler,  none  lefs  afpiring :  none  more 
bufie,  yet  none  more  punctual  in  his  hours  and 
orders.  Corpulent  he  was,  but  temperate  \  a 
batchelor,  (and  the  onely  one  of  the  queen's  fa- 
vourites) yet  chafte  :  quick  were  his  difpatches, 
but  weighty,  many  his  orders,  and  confiftent : 
numerous  were  the  addrefles  to  him,  and  ealie 
the  accefs.  Seldome  were  his  orders  reverfed  in 
chancery,  and  feldomer  his  advice  oppofed  in 
council.  So  juft  he  was,  that  his  fentence  was 
law  with  the  fubject ;  fo  wife,  that  his  opinion 
was  oracle  with  his  foveraign :  fo  exact  was  queen 
Elizabeth,  that  me  called  upon  him  for  an  old 
debt,  though  it  broke  his  heart  \  fo  loving,  that 
Hie  carried  him  a  cordial-broth  with  her  own 
hand,  though  it  could  not  revive  him. 


Obfervations    on    the   Life    of 
the  Lord  Hunfdon. 


*THE  lord  Hunfdon  was  of  the  queen's  nea-Llo  ^ 

reft  kindred  ;  and  on  the  deceafe  of  SufTex, 
both  he  and  his  fon  took  the  place  of  lord  cham- 
berlain. He  was  a  fait  man  to  his  prince,  and 
firm  to  his  friends  and  fervants,  downright,  ho- 
neft,  and  ftout-hearted,  having  the  charge  of 
the  queen's  perfon  both  in  the  court,  and  in  the 
camp  at  Tilbury.  The  integrity  of  his  temper 
a  layed  the  greatnefs  of  his  birth  -9  which  had 
rendered  him  dangerous,  if  the  other  had  not 
vouched  him  faithful.  He  fpoke  big,  but  ho- 
neftly ;  and  was  thought  rather  refolute  than 
ambitious.  His  words  were  as  his  thoughts,  and 
his  actions  as  his  words.  He  had  valour  enough 
to  be  an  eminent  fouldier  in  raffling  times,  and 
a  renownedly  honeft  man  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign.  His  latine,  faith  fir  Robert  Naunton, 
and  his  diflimulation,  were  both  alike.  His  cu- 
ftome  of  fwearing,  and  obfcenity  in  fpeaking, 
made  him  feem  a  worfe  chriftian  than  he  was, 
and  a  better  knight  of  the  carpet  than  he  mould 
be.  The  politicians  followed  Cecil,  the  courtiers 
Leicefter,  and  the  fouldiers  Hunfdon,  whofe 
hands  were  better  than  his  head,  and  his  heart 
than  both.  He  led  ib  brave  a  train  of  young 
gallants,  as  after  another  threatned  a  court,  but 
after  him  fecured  it  -,  whofe  greatnefs  was  not 

his 
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Q^Eliz.hismiflrefTes  jealoufie,  but  her  fafeguard.  On< 
of  his  blunt  jefts  went  further  than  others  af- 
fected harangues  •,  the  one  being  nature,  the"1 
other  forced.  His  faithfulnefs  made  him  go- 
vernour  of  Berwick  :  a  place  of  great  fervice  : 
and  general  of  the  Engiifh  army  •,  a  place  of 
great  trufb  He  had  fomething  of  Leicefler's 
choler,  but  none  of  his  malice.  A  right  noble 
fpirit,  not  fo  ftupid  as  not  to  refent,  not  fo  un- 
worthy as  to  retain  a  fenfe  of  injuries.  To  have 
the  courage  to  obferve  an  affront,  is  to  be  even 
with  an  adverfary  :  to  have  the  patience  to  for- 
give it,  is  to  be  above  him.  There  goeth  a  ftory 
of  him,  that  when  his  retinue,  which  in  thofe 
times  was  large,  would  have  drawn  on  a  gentle- 
man that  had  returned  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  he 
forbad  them  in  thefe  fouldier-like  words  :  Tcu 
Rogues,  cannot  my  Neighbour  and  my  felf  ex- 
change a  box  on  the  ear,  but  you  tnuft  intcrpofe  ? 

He  might  have  been  what  he  would,  for  re- 
lieving queen  Elizabeth  in  her  diftrefs :  he  would 
be  but  what  he  was :  others  interefls  were  of- 
fered him  to  (land  upon  ;  he  was  contented  with 
his  own.  He  fupprelTed  the  court  factions,  and 
the  northern  commotions ;  the  one  by  his  inte- 
refl,  the  other  by  his  valour :  for  the  one,  he 
had  always  the  queen's  heart ;  for  the  other,  he 
had  once  a  moft  gracious  letter. 

His  court-favour  was  as  lading  as  his  integrity. 
One  hath  left  this  remarque  concerning  him  : 
that  he  fhould  have  been  twice  earl  of  Wilt- 
fnire  in  right  of  his  mother  Bollen.  And  the 
queen,  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  ordered  his 
patent  and  robes  to  his  bed-fide :  where  he  who 

could 

*  See  Fuller  in 'his  Worthies. 
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could  cliflemble  neither  well  nor  ill,    told  theQ^Eliz, 
queen,  That  if  be  was  not  war  fly  of  thofe  Ho-  v— v — i 
nours  when  living,  he  was  unworthy  of  them  when 
dying. 

In  a  word,  fir  William  Cecil  was  a  wife  man  •, 
Bacon  was  reaching,  Leicefter  cunning ;  Wai- 
fingham  was  a  patriot,  and  my  lord  Hunfdon 
was  honefl. 


Qbfervations  on  the  Life  tf/*  Nicholas 
Heath,  Archbijhop  fl/'York,  and 
Lord  Cbancellour  of  England. 

AT  once  a  mod  wife  and  a  mod  learned  Lloyd, 
man,  of  great  policy,  and  of  as  great  in- 
tegrity ;  meek  and  refolute^:  more  devout  to 
follow  his  own  confcience,  than  cruel  to  perfe- 
cute  others.  It  is  enough  to  intimate  his  mode- 
rate temper,  equal,  and  dif-engaged  from  violent 
extreams  •,  that  the  firfl  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in 
the  difputation  between  the  papifls  and  prote- 
ftants,  he  was  chofen  by  the  privy-council  one 
of  the  moderators,  when  fir  Nicholas  Bacon  was 
the  other. 

The  civility  he  {hewed  in  profperity,  he  found 
in  adverfity :  for  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time  he 
was  rather  eafed,  than  depofed.  [like  another 
Abiathar^  fent  home  by  Solomon  to  his  own  fields 
in  jdnatbotb]  living  chearfully  at  Cobham  in 
Surry,  where  he  devoted  his  old  age  to  religion 
and  ftudy,  being  much  comforted  with  the 
queen's  vifits  and  kindnefs,  and  more  wLh  his 

own 
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Q.Eliz.own  good  confcience-,  that  (as  he  would  often 
fey)  he  had  been  fo  intent  upon  the  fervice.  as 
never  to  enjoy  the  greatnefs  of  any  place  he  was 
advanced  to. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  being  bound  for  Rome, 
afked  his  hoft  at  Siena,  a  man  well  verfed  in  men 
and  bufmefs,  what  rules  he  would  give  him  for 
his  port,  conduct  and  cariage  ?  ^here  is  one 
floor t  remembrance  (faid  he)  will  carry  you  fafe 
through  the  world;  nothing  but  this^  (faid  he) 
Gli  Penfiere  ftretti,  &  el  viib  Sciolto :  (i.  e.) 
Tour  thoughts  clofe,  and  your  Countenance  loofe. 

The  character  of  this  prelate,  a  man  of  a 
calm  and  a  referved  minde,  but  of  a  gravely 
obliging  Carriage  :  wife  and  wary  •,  and  that  a 
folid  wifdome  rather  than  a  formal  ^  well  feafoned 
with  practice,  and  well  broken  to  affairs  :  of  a 
fine  compofition,  between  frugality  and  magni- 
ficence :  a  great  cherifher  of  manual  arts,  efpe- 
daily  fuch  as  tended  to  fplendour  or  ornament ; 
entertaining  the  moft  exquifite  artiils  with  a 
fetled  penfion.  Equally  divided  he  was  between 
the  prieft  and  the  dates- man;  great  with  his 
double  power,  eccleliaftical  and  civil :  by  na- 
ture more  referved  than  popular,  with  vertues 
fitter  to  beget  eftimation  than  love.  In  his  chan- 
cellourmip  he  was  ferved  with  able  followers, 
rather  by  choice  than  number,  and  with  more 
neatnefs  and  fervice  than  noife.  As  midland 
countries  in  bufie  times  are  moft  fecure,  as  being 
fartheft,  and  moft  participating  of  the  common 
intereft :  fo  your  moderate  and  middle  men  in 
troublefome  and  perplexed  times,  are  moft 
quiet,  as  leaft  concerned  in  the  refpective  contro- 
verfies,  and  moft  intent  upon  the  common  good. 

Obfer* 
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Sir  William  Pickering. 

HIS  extra&ion  was  not  noble,  his   eftateLloydf 
but  mean  ;  yet  was  his  perfon  fo  comely, 
his  carnage  fo  elegant,  his  life  fo  gravely  referved 
and  ftudious,  and  his  embafiies  in  France  and 
Germany   fo  well  managed,  that  in  king  Ed- 
ward's days  he  was  by  the  council  pitched  upon 
as  the  oracle,  whereby  our  agents  were  to  be 
guided  abroad ;  and  in   queen  Elizabeth's,  de- 
figned  by  common  vote  for  the  prince  by  whom 
we  were  to  be  governed  at  home.     He  received 
extraordinary   favours,  no  doubt,  fo  deferving 
he  was :  he  was  wiflied  to  more,  he  was  fo  popu- 
lar :  and  when  his  fervice  was  admitted  to  her 
majefties  bofome,  all  fancies  but  his  own  placed 
his  perfon  in  her  bed.     And  I  find  him  a  prince 
in  this,  that  retiring  from  thofe  bufie  buflings  in 
the  ftate,  wherein  he  might  be  matched  or  out- 
done, he  devoted  his  large  foul  to  thofe  more 
fublime  and  noble  refearches  in  his  fludy,  wherein 
he  fate  monarch  of  hearts  and  letters.     Anxious 
pofterity  no  doubt  enquires  what  great  endow- 
ments could  raife  fo  private  a  man  to  fuch  pub- 
lick  honour  and  expectation  •,  and  it  muft  ima- 
gine him  one  redeemed  by  the  politure  of  -good 
education,  from  his  younger  vanities  and  fimpli- 
cities,  his  ruftick  ignorance,  his   clownifh  con- 
fidence, his  brutifh  dulnefs,  his  country  folitude, 

his 
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Q.  Eliz.  his  earthly  ploddings,  his  beggerly  indigencies, 
or  covetous  necefiities  •,  racked  and  refined  from 
the  lees  of  fenfual  and  inordinate  iuft,  from  fwel- 
ling  and  furiy  pride,  from  bafe  and  mean  de- 
fignes,  from  immoderate  affections,  violent  paf- 
fions,  unreafonable  impulfes,  and  depraved  ai- 
pe6ls ;  of  a  ftrong  and  handfome  body,  a  large 
and  publick  foul,  of  a  gentle  and  patient  accefs, 
of  benign  and  juft  refentments,  a  grand  awful 
prefence.  This  is  he  that  is  born  to  teach  the 
world,  T'hat  Vertue  and  Warinefs  make  Kings 
as  ivell  as  Gods. 


Qbfervations  on  the  Life  0/*Cuthbert 
Tunftal,  Bijhop  of  Durham. 

A  Man  pafllng  well  feen  in  all  kind  of  po- 
lifhed  literature ;  who  having  run  through 
many  degrees  of  honour  at  home,  and  worthily 
performed  feveral  embafiles  abroad,  was  very 
hot  againil  the  pope's  primacy  in  his  young  days, 
very  moderate  for  it  in  his  middle  years,  and 
very  zealous  in  his  old  age  :  like  the  waters  in 
Curtius,  that  are  hot  at  midnight,  warm  in  the 
morning,  and  cold  at  noon.  In  the  reign  of 
queen  Mary  he  fpake  more  harfhly  againft  the 
proteftants,  (calling  bifhop  Hooper  Beaftfor  be- 
ing married)  than  he  acted,  being  politickly 
prefumed  to  bark  the  more,  that  he  might  bite 
the  lefs  j  and  obferved  to  threaten  much  in  Lon- 


of the  Bijhop  of  Durham. 

don,  artd  do  little  in  his  own  diocefs :  fo 
meet  (faith  my  author)  with  a  marginal  note  in 
Mr.  Foxe,  which  indeed  juftly  deferved  even  in 
the  faireft  letters  to  be  inferted  in  the  body  of 
his  book :  Note,  that  Bijhop  Tonjtal  in  queen  Ma~ 
ry's  days  was  no  great  bloody  Perfecutor  :  for  Mr. 
Ruffel  a  Preacher  was  before  him,  and  Dr.  Hin- 
mer  his  Chancellour,  would  have  had  him  examined 
more  particularly :  the  Bijhop  ftaid  him,  faying^ 
Hitherto  we  have  had  a  good  report  among  our 
neighbours ;  I  pray  you  bring  not  this  man's 
blood  upon  my  head. 

When  the  more  violent  bifhops  were  confined 
to  clofe  prifons,  primo  Elizabeths  he  lived  in 
Free  cuftody  at  my  lord  of  Canterbury's,  in  fweet 
chambers,  warm  beds,  by  warm  fires,  with 
plentiful  and  wholefome  diet  at  the  archbilhop's 
own  table :  differing  nothing  from  his  former 
grandeur,  fave  that  that'  was  at  his  own  charges, 
and  this  at  another's  j  and  that  he  had  not  his 
former  fuit  of  fuperfluous  fervants,  that  long 
train  that  doth  not  warm  but  weary  the  wearer 
thereof.  In  a  word,  his  cuftody  did  not  fo  much 
fowre  his  freedome,  as  his  freedome  fweetned 
his  cuftody  *,  where  his  foul  was  moft  free,  uling 
not  once  thofe  oracles  of  Seneca,  l^hat  the  good 
things  of  Prosperity  are  to  be  wijhed,  and  the  good 
things  of  Adverfity  to  be  admired.  It's  true  great- 
nefs  to  have  at  once  the  frailty  of  a  man,  and 
the  fecurity  of  a  god.  Profperity  (faith  my  lord 
Bacon)  is  the  bleJTmg  of  the  old  teftament,  and 
adverfity  of  the  new .  the  firft  wants  not  its 
fears  and  diftates*  therein  therefore  our  prelate 
was  temperate  •,  nor  the  fecond  its  comforts  and 
hopes,  and  therein  he  was  refolved :  in  the 
E  e  one 
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Q^Eliz.f *  virtus  vel  in  hofte)  he  was  not  vicious, 

^s.xWJ  under  the  other  he  was  vertuous. 


Obfervations  on  the  Life  of  Sir 
Francis  Talbot,  EartofShrew&ury. 

Ll  d  T^T  Ability  withoutvertue  is  a  difgrace,  vertue 
JL^I  without  nobility  low  :  but  nobility  a- 
dorned  with  vertue,  and  vertue  embellifhed  by 
nobility,  raifeth  a  man  high  as  nature  reacheth  : 
and  he  in  whom  thefe  two  concur,  hath  all  the 
glory  a  man  can  attain  unto,  viz.  both  an  Incti* 
nation  and  a  Power  to  do  well. 

This  is  the  man  whofe  greatnefs  was  but  the 
fervant  to  his  goodnefs,  and  whofe  honour  the 
inftrument  of  his  vertue  -,  who  was  reverenced 
like  the  heavens  he  bore,  for  his  beneficence,  as 
well  as  for  his  glory.  He  faw  four  troublefome 
reigns,  but  not  troubled  himfelf,  as  one  that  was 
fo  efpoufed  to  the  common  and  grand  concerns 
of  mankinde,  as  to  be  uninterefted  in  the  par- 
ticular and  petty  defigne  of  any  party  of'//. 

He  had  friends  (and  none  more  fure  to  them, 
or  more  devoted  to  that  facred  thing  called 
friendfhip)  to  eafe  his  heart  to,  to  fupport  his 
judgement  by,  to  reform,  or  at  leafl  to  obferve 
his  defect  in,  to  compofe  his  mind  with ;  but 
none  to  countenance  in  a  faction,  or  fide  with 
in  a  quarrel :  Ufefulnefs  is  a  bond  that  tieth  great 
and  good  men,  and  not  refyeffs. 

How 
*  Virtue  even  in  an  enemy. 
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How  low  learning  ran  in  our  land  among  our 
native  nobility  fome  two  hundred  years  fmce,  in 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  lixth,  too  plainly 
appeareth  by  the  motto  in  the  fword  of  the  mar- 
tial earl  of  Shrewsbury,  (where  (faith  my  author) 
at  the  fame  time  a  man  may  fmile  at  the  fimpli- 
city,  and  figh  at  the  barbaroufnefs  thereof)  Sum 
falboti  pro  occidere  inimicos  meos  :  the  befl  latine 
that  lord,  and  perchance  his  chaplain  too  in  that 
age  could  afford.  The  cafe  was  much  altered 
here,  where  this  lord's  grandchilde  was  at  once 
the  chiefeft  councellour,  and  the  mofl  eminent 
fcholar  of  his  age.  It's  a  reverend  thing  to  fee  any 
ancient  piece  {landing  againfl  time,  much  more  to 
fee  an  ancient  family  ftanding  againfl  fortune. 
Certainly  princes  that  have  able  men  of  their  no- 
bility, lhall  finde  eafe  in  employing  them,  and 
a  better  flide  into  their  'bufmefs  :  for  people  na- 
turally bend  to  them,  as  born  in  fome  fort  to 
command. 


Obfervations    on   the    Life  of 
Sir  Thomas  Challoner. 


gentleman's  birth  in  London  made  him  Lloyd* 
quick,  his  education  in  Cambridge  know- 
Ing,  and  his  travel  abroad  expert.  In  Henry  the 
eighth's  time  he  preferved  Charles  the  fifth  in  the 
'expedition  of  Algier  :  where  being  {hip-wracked, 
after  he  had  fwum  till  his  ftrength  and  arms 

2  failed 
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.failed  him,  at  length  he  catching  hold  of  a 
k  cable  with  his  teeth,  heefcaped,  not  without  the 
lofs  of.  fome  of  his  teeth.  (We  are  confecrated 
by  dangers  to  fervices  ;  and  we  know  not  what 
we  can  do9  until  we  have  feen  all  we  can  fear. ) 
In  Edward  the  fixth's  reign,  he  behaved  himfelf 
fo  manly  at  Mufcleborough,  that  the  protector 
honoured  him  with  a  knighthood,  and  his  lady 
with  a  jewel  •,  the  delicate  and  valiant  man  at 
once  pleafmg  Mars  and  his  Venus  too.  The  firft 
week  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  is  defigned 
an  embafladour  of  honour  to  the  emperour  \  fuch 
his  port  and  carriage  !  and  the  fecond  year,  her 
Leiger  for  bufmefs  in  Spain ;  fuch  his  truil  and 
abilities  !  the  firft  he  performed  not  with  more 
gallantry,  than  he  did  the  fecond  with  policy ; 
bearing  up  king  Philip's  expectation  of  the  match 
•  with  England  for  three  years  effectually,  until  he 
had  done  the  queen's  bufmefs  abroad,  and  fhe 
had  done  her  own  at  home.  In  Spain  he  equally 
divided  his  time  between  the  fcholar  and  the  i 
ilates-man,  his  recreation  and  his  bufmefs ;  for  he  i 
refreihed  his  more  careful  time  with  a  pure  and 
learned  verfe,  de  rep.  Anglorum  inftauranda,  in 
five  books,  whilft  as  he  writes  in  the  preface  to 
that  book,  he  lived  Hieme  in  furno^  Deflate  in  Hor- 
reo :  i.  e.  wintered  in  a  ftove,  and  fummered  inc 
a  barn.  He  underilood  the  concerns  of  this: 
eftate  well,  and  thofe  of  his  own  better ;  it  be- 
ing an  ufual  faying,  engraven  on  all  his  plates; 
and  actions,  Frugality  is  the  left  hand  of  Fortune., 
and  Diligence  the  right.  Anthony  Brown  vifcount, 
Mountacute  urged  with  much  zeal  and  man) 
arguments  the  Danger  and  Dijhonour  of  revolt 
ing  off  from  the  catholicjt  and  mother-church 
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fir  Thomas  Challoner  with  more  eloquence  en-Q^Eliz. 
larged  on  the  juft  caufe  for  which  we  deceded  CxvsJ 
from  the  errours  of  Rome  the  true  authority  by 
which  we  deceded  from  the  ufurpation  of  Rome, 
and  the   moderation  in  what  we  deceded  from 
the  fuperflition  of  Rome. 

When  the  Spanifh  embaffadour  urged  that 
fome  catholicks  might  with  the  queen's  leave  re- 
main in  Spain ;  he  anfwered  him  in  a  large  de- 
claration, That  though  the  inftance  feemed  a  matter 
of  no  great  moment l,  yet  feeing  the  Parties  con* 
cerned  would  not  receive  fo  much  advantage  by 
the  licenfe  as  the  Commonwealth  would  damage  by 
the  Prefident,  it  was  neither  fit  for  the  King  of 
Spain  to  urge,  or  for  the  queen  of  England  to 
grant.  He  was  very  impatient  of  injuries,  pref- 
fing  his  return  home  when  his  coffers  were 
fearched,  but  admonifhed  by  his  miftrefs,  *fhat 
an  Embaffadour  muft  take  all  things  in  good  part 
that  hath  not  a  dire  ft  tendency  to  the  Prince's®^'  * 
dijhonour^  or  his  Countries  danger.  His  death  ** 
was  as  honourable  as  his  life,  fir  William  Cecil 
being  chief  mourner  at  his  funeral,  St.  Paul's 
containing  his  grave,  and  he  leaving  a  hopeful 
*  fon  that  fhould  bring  up  future  princes,  as  he 
had  ferved  the  prefent ;  being  as  worthy  a  Futor 
to  the  hopeful  prince  Henry,  as  his  father  had 
been  a  faithful  fervant  to  the  renowned  queen 
Elizabeth. 


Ee  3 
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Q.Eliz. 
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Lloyd.  CIR  Edward  Waterhoufe  was  born  at  Helm- 
ftedbury  Hartfordfhire  :  of  an  ancient  and 
worfhipful  family,  deriving  their  defcent  lineally 
from  fir  Gilbert  Waterhoufe  of  Kyrton  in  Low- 
Lindfey  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  the  time 
of  king  Henry  the  third.  As  for  our  fir  Ed- 
ward, his  parents  were, 


John.  Waterhoufe  efquire,  a  man 
of  much  fidelity  and  fagenefs,  au- 
ditor many  years  to  king  Henry 
the  eighth  -,  of  whom  he  obtained 
(after  a  great  entertainment  for 
him  in  his  houfe)  the  grant  of  a 
weekly  market  for  the  town  of 
Helmiled. 


Margaret 
Turner  of  the 
ancient  houfe 
of  Blunts-- 
Hail  in  Suf- 
folk, and 
Cannons  in 
Hertford- 
mire. 


* 


The  king  at  his  departure  honoured  the 
children  of  the  faid  John  Waterhoufe,  being 
brought  before  him,  with  his  praife  and  encou- 
ragement, gave  a  Benjamin's  portion  of  dignati- 
on  to  this  Edward  ;  foretelling  by  his  royal  augu- 
ry, that  he  would  be  the  crown  of  them  all, 

and 

*  By  the   learned,    induflrious,  and   ingenious  Ed\v»rd 
Waterhoufe,  Efquire,  of  Sion-CoUedge. 


: 
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and  aman-of  great  honour  and  wifdome,  fit  forQ._Eliz. 
the  fervice   of  princes.     It  pleafed  God  after- 
wards to  fecond  the  word  of  the  king,  fo  that 
the  fprouts  of  his  hopeful  youth  onely  pointed 

t  the  growth  and  greatnefs  of  his  honourable 
age.  For,  being  but  twelve  years  old,  he  went 
to  Oxford  ;  where  for  fome  years  he  glittered  in 
the  oratorick  and  poetick  fphere,  until  he  ad- 
dicted himfelf  to  converfation,  and  obfervance 
of  ftate-affairs,  wherein  his  great  proficiency 
commended  him  to  the  favour  of  three  principal 
patrons.  One  was  Walter  Devereux  earl  of 
EfTex,  who  made  him  his  bofome-friend ;  and 
the  faid  earl  lying  on  his  death-bed  took  his  leave 
of  him  with  many  kifies :  Oh  my  Ned,  Oh  my 
Ned,  (faid  he)  Farewel:  thou  art  the  faithfuleft 
and  friendlieft  Gentleman  that  ever  I  knew.  In 
teftimony  of  his  true  affection  to  the  dead  father 
in  his  living  fon,  this '  gentleman  is  thought  to 
have  penned  that  moft  judicious  and  elegant  epi- 
ftle,  (recorded  in  Holinlhed's  hiftory,  p.  1266.) 
and  prefented  it  to  the  young  earl,  conjuring 
him  by  the  cogent  arguments  of  example  and 
le  to  patrizare. 
His  other  patron  was  fir  Henry  Sidney,  (fo 

ften  lord  deputy  of  Ireland)  whereby  he  became 
incorporated  into  the  familiarity  of  his  fon  fir 
Philip  Sidney  -,  between  whom  and  fir  Edward 
there  was  fo  great  friendlinefs,  that  they  were 
never  better  pleafed  than  when  in  one  anothers 
companies,  or  when  they  correfponded  each  with 
other.  And  we  finde  after  the  death  of  that 
worthy  knight,  that  he  was  a  clofe-concerned 
mourner  at  his  obfequies,  as  appeareth  at  large 

in 
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Q;  Eliz.  in  the  printed  reprefentation  of  his  funeral  fo 

u-v — .  lemnity. 

His  third  patron  was  fir  John  Perrot,  deputy 
alfo  of  Ireland  -,  who  fo  valued  his  council,  that 
in  flate  affairs  he  would  do  nothing  without  him. 
So  great  his  employment  betwixt  ftate  and  flate, 
that  he  crofled  the  feas  thirty  feven  times,  until 
defer  vedly  at  laft  he  came  into  a  port  of  honour, 
wherein  he  fundry  years  anchored  and  found  fafe 
harbour.  For  he  receiving  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, was  fworn  of  her  majefties  privy-council 
for  Ireland,  and  chancellour  of  the  exchequer 
therein.  Now  his  gratefukfoul  courfmg  about 
how  to  anfwer  the  queen's  favour,  laid  it  felf 
•wholly  out  in  her  fervice :  wherein  two  of  his 
actions  were  moft  remarkable.  Firft,  he  was 
highly  inftrumental  in  modelling  the  kingdome 
of  Ireland  into  mires,  as  now  they  are ;  (hewing 
himfelf  fo  great  a  lover  of  the  polity  under  which 
he  was  born,  that  he  advanced  the  compliance 
therewith  (as  commendable  and  neceffary)  in  the 
dominions  annexed  thereunto.  His  fecond  fer- 
vice was,  when  many  in  that  kingdome  fhrowded 
themfelves  from  the  laws,  under  the  target  of 
power,  making  force  their  tutelary  faint,  he  fet 
himfelf  vigorouily  to  fupprefs  them.  And  when 
xnany  of  the  privy-council,  terrified  with  the 
greatnefs  of  the  earl  of  Defmond,  durfl  not  fub- 
fcribe  the  inftrument  wherein  he  was  proclaimed 
traytor,  fir  Edward  amongfl  fome  others  boldly 
figned  the  fame,  (difavowing  his,  and  all  trea- 
fons  againft  his  friends  and  country)  and  the 
council  did  the  like,  commanding  the  publica- 
tion thereof.  As  to  his  private  fphere,  God 
tie/Ted  him?  being  but  a  third  Brother,  above 
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his  other  brethren.     Now,  though  he  had  three  Q^Eliz. 
wives,  the  firft  a  Villiers,  the  fecond  a  Spilman, 
.e  third  the  widow  of  Herlakenden  of  Wood- 
hurch  in  Kent,  efquire  j  and  though  he  had  fo 
»ng  a  brain  and  body,  yet  he  lived  and  died 
:hildlefs,    intercommoning  therein   with   many 
•orthies,  who  are,  according  to  Mlius  Sparti- 
ws,  either  improlifick,    or  have  children  *  in 
'enitorum   Vituperium     &    famarum   Lxfuram. 
od  thus  denying  him  the  pleafure  of  poflerty, 
he  craved  leave  of  the  queen  to  retire   himfelf, 
and  fixed  the  refidue  of  his  life  at  Woodchurch 
Kent,  living  there  in  great  honour  and  repute, 
one  who  had   no  defigne  to  be  popular,  and 
not  prudent ;  rich,  and  not  honeft  •,  great,  and 
not  good.     He  died  in  the  56  year  of  his  age, 
the   13  of  October,    1591.    and  is  buried  at 
Wood-church  under  a  table-marble  monument, 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  forrowful  lady  fur- 
viving  him. 


Observations   on   the    Life   of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

HIS  predecefTors  made  more  noyfe  it  may  Lloyd, 
be,  but  he  had  the  greater  fame  :  their 
jreatnefs  was  feared,  his  goodnefs  was  loved, 
[e  was  heir  to  his  uncles  ingenuity,  and  his  fa^ 

ther's 

*  To  the  Reproach  of  their  Anceftors,  and  to  the  injury 
their  own  Reputation. 
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Q^Eliz.  ther's  valour;  and   from  both  derived  as  well 
the  Laurel  as  the  Coronet. 

His  God  and  his  foveraign  were  not  more  taken 
with  the  ancient  fimplicity  that  lodged  in  his  plain 
breaft,  than  the  people  were  endeared  by  that 
noble  humility  that  dwelt  in  his  plainer  cloaths 
and  carriage.  (The  moft  honourable  perfonages, 
like  the  moft  honourable  coats  of  arms,  are  leaft 
gaudy.)  In  the  election  of  the  firft  parliament 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  as  a  confequent  to  that 
in  the  fettlement  of  the  kingdome,  fir  William 
Cecil's  wifdome  did  much,  the  earl  of  Arundel's 
induftry  more,  but  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  popu- 
larity did  moft.  Never  peer  more  dread,  ne- 
ver more  dear  :  as  he  could  engage  the  people 
to  comply  with  their  foveraign  at  home,  fo  he 
could  lead  them  to  ferve  her  abroad.  That  mar- 
tial but  unfortunate  gentleman  William  lord 
Grey,  draweth  firft  towards  Scotland,  (for  the 
firft  cloud  that  would  have  darkened  our  glorious 
ftar,  came  from  the  north,  Whence  all  evil,  is 
equally  our  proverb  and  our  experience)  as  war- 
den of  the  middle  and  eaft  marches  :  but  he  is 
feconded  by  the  duke,  as  lieutenant-general  of 
the  north-parts  •,  where  his  prefence  commands 
a  treaty,  and  his  authority  a  league,  offenfive 
and  defenfive,  to  balance  the  French  intereft, 
to  reduce  the  north  parts  of  Ireland,  and  to  keep 
the  peace  of  both  kingdomes.  Now  as  the 
watchful  duke  difcovered  by  fome  private  pafTa- 
ges  and  letters  that  Scotland  was  to  be  invaded 
by  the  French  .  fo  he  writ  to  his  foveraign,  that 
notwithftanding  the  Spanifh  and  French  embaf- 
fadors  overtures,  me  would  proceed  refolutely  in 
her  preparations  for  Scotland  j  as  fhe  did  under 

his 
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his  condudl,  until  the  young  queen  was  glad  to  Q^Eliz. 
fubmit  i  and  the  king  of  France,  by  Cecil   and  L 
Throgmorton's  means  now   be  bufied  at  homer 
to  come  to  terms. 

He  brought  the  kingdome  to  mutters,  the 
people  to  ply  hufbandry,  the  nobility  to  keep 
armories,  and  the  juflicers  to  falaries.  The 
enfignes  of  St.  Michael  were  beflowed  upon  him 
as  the  nobleft,  and  on  Leicefter  as  the  deareft 
perfon  at  court :  now  Arundel,  who  had  fpent 
his  own  eftate  in  hope  of  the  queen's,  under  pre- 
tence of  recovering  his  health,  travelled  abroad 
to  mitigate  his  grief.  When  the  earls  of  Pem- 
broke and  Leicefter  were  openly  for  the  queen's 
marriage,  for  the  future  fecurity  of  our  prefent 
happinefs  -9  the  duke,  though  privately  of  their 
tninde,  yet  would  difcourfe, 

1.  That  fuccefTors  take  off  the  peoples  eyes 
from  the  prefent  foveraign. 

2.  That  it  was  the  fafeft  way  to  keep  all  com- 
petitors in  fufpence. 

3.  That  fucceflbrs,  though  not  defigned,  may 
fucceed. 

4.  Whereas  when  known,  they  have  been  un- 
done by  the  arts  of  their  competitors. 

5.  And  that  mod  men  (whatever  the   bufie 
agitators  of  the  fucceflion  pretended )  have  no  more 
feeling  in  publick  matters  than  concerneth  their 
own  private  intereft.     But  he  had  a  private  kind- 
nefs  for  the  queen  of  Scots,  which  he  difcovered 
in  all  the  treaties  wherein  me  was  concerned. 
i.  In   love-letters  to  her,  notwithftanding  that 
queen  Elizabeth  bid  him  take  care  what  pillow 
be  refted  his  head  on.      2.  In  his  mediations  j  at 
court  fo  importune  for  her,  that  the  queen  would 

fay, 
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fey,  The  Queen  of  Scots  JJoall  never  want  an  A&* 
locate  'while  Norfolk  lives.  And,  3.  By  fome 
private  tranfaftion  with  the  pope  and  Spaniard  : 
to  which  Leicefter's  craft  trepanned  him  againft 
hb  friend  Cecil's  advice,  which  in  a  dangerous 
juncture  coft  him  his  life.  For  the  people  wifh- 
ifig  (for  the  fecurity  of  the  fucceffion  in  a  pro- 
tetiant  and  an  Englifh  hand)  that  the  good 
duke  were  married  to  the  mother,  and  his  onely 
daughter  to  her  young  fon^  fubtile  Leicefter 
and  Throgmorton  laid  a  train  for  the  plain  man 
by  conferences  with  Murray,  Cecil,  &c.  until  a 
plot  was  tlifcovered  •>  and  the  duke,  notwith- 
ftanding  Cecil's  advice  to  marry  a  private  lady, 
retiring  to  Norfolk  to  finilh  the  match  with  the 
queen,  was  upon  letters  taken  with  Rolfe  fur- 
prized,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  he  faying, 
/  &wi  betrayed  find  undone  by  mine  own,  whilft  I 
knew  net:  how  to  miftrufi,  which  is  the  ftrength  of 
wifdwft*  After  a  folemn  tryal,  he  is  beheaded 
for  indifcretions  rather  than  treafons,  lofing  his 
head  becaufe  he  wanted  one.  Never  any  fell 
more  beloved,  or  more  pitied :  fuch  his  fingular 
courtefie,  fuch  his  magnificent  bounty,  not  un- 
becoming fo  great  a  peer.  High  was  his  nobi- 
lity, large  his  interefl,  fingularly  good  his  na- 
ture, comely  his  perfon,  manly  his  countenance, 
who  (faith  Cambden)  might  have  been  a  great 
ftrength  and  ornament  to  his  country,  had  not 
the  cunning  practices  of  his  malicious  adverfa- 
lies,  and  (lippery  hopes,  under  colour  of  pub- 
Ikk  good,  diverted  it  from  his  firft  courfe  of  life. 
His  death  was  a  blot  to  fome  mens  juftice,  to 
all  mens  difcretion  that  were  concerned  in  it,  as 
generally  odious,  though  quietly  endured :  which 

prove* 
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proves  (faith  one)  That  the  common  people  are  #&Q.  Eliz. 
rivers^  which  feUome  grow  fo  impetuous  a$  totranf 
tend  the  bounds  of  obedience,  but  upon  the 
ing  of  a  general  oppre/ion. 


Obfervations   on    the    Life   of 
Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton. 

SI  R  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  fourth  fpn  of  fir 
George  Throgmorion  of  Coughtpn  in  War= 
wickfhire,  w^s  bred  beyond  the  feas,  where  h§ 
attained  to  great  experience.  Under  queen  Mary 
he  was  in  Guild-hail  arraigned  for  treafon,  (;$ 
compliance  with  Wiat)  and  by  his  own  wary 
pleading,  and  the  juries  upright  verdift,  hardly 
efcaped.  Queen  Elizabeth  employed  him  her 
leiger  a  long  time,  firft  in  France,  then  in  Scot* 
land,  finding  him  a  moft  able  minifter  qf  ftate  • 
yet  got  he  no  great  wealth  •,  and  no  wonder,  being 
ever  of  the  oppofite  party  to  Burleigh  lord  trea* 
furer  :  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer,  and  ehie 
butler  of  England,  were  his  higheft  preferments, 
J  fay,  chief  butler;  which  gflice,  like  an 
covered  cup,  •  pretended  to  fome  ftate,  but 
forded  no  confiderable  profit,  He  died  at 
per  with  eating  of  fallads  :  not  without  fufpi 
pf  poylbn ;  the  rather,  becaufe  it  happened 
the  houfe  of  one  no  mean  artift  in  that 
R.  earl  of  Leicefter,  His  death,  as  it  was 
was  feafonable  for  him  and  his,  whofe 
(others  will  call  it  turbulent)  fpirit  had 

him 
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Q^Eliz.him  unto  fuch  trouble   as  might  have  cofl  him, 
^•-v—  at  leaft,  the  lofs  of  his  perfonal  eftate.     He  died 
in  the  57  year  of  his  age,  Febr.    12,  1570.  and 
lieth  buried  in  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Chancel  of 
St.  Martin  Cree-church  London. 

A.  ft  out  and  a  wife  man,  that  faw  through  pre- 
tences, and  could  look  beyond  dangers.  His  (kill 
in  heraldry  appears  in  his  grim  arguments  againft 
the  king  of  France,  in  right  of  his  queen  of 
Scots  ufurping  the  arms  of  England  ;  and  his 
experience  in  hiftory,  in  his  peremptory  declara- 
tions of  the  queen  of  England's  *  title  in  the 
right  of  her  twelve  predecefibrs  to  thofe  of 
France.  But  his  policy  much  more,  by  putting 
Montmorency,  the  great  enemy  of  the  Guizes, 
upon  perfwading  his  matter  out  of  the  humour 
of  wearing  thofe  arms,  with  this  argument,  That 
it  was  below  the  -  arms  of  France  to  be  quartered 
with  thofe  of  England  ±  thofe  being  comprehenjive 
of  thefe  and  all  other  of  his  majefties  dominions.  An 
argument  more  fuitable  to  that  prince  his  am- 
bition, than  convincing  to  his  reafon.  Wife  men 
fpeak  rather  what  is  mofl//,  than  what  is  mod  ra- 
tional; not  what  demonftrates,  but  what  perfwades 
his  hearers,  and  takes.  But  being  endangered  in 
his  perfon,  affronted  in  his  retinue,  and  ferved 
with  nothing  at  his  table  but  what  had  the  arms 
of  England  quartered  with  thofe  of  France,  he 
dealt  underhand  with  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
to  underiland  the  fcope  the  reformed  propounded 
to  themfelves,  their  means  to  compafs  what  they 
aimed  at,  and  (if  at  any  time  they  were  afilfled) 
upon  what  terms  a  league  might  be  concluded 

between 

*  Which  he  made  out  from  Dr.  Wotton'sdifcourfeonthat 
fubjeft  at  Cambray. 
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between  the  two  kingdomes.  The  advices  col-  QJBliz. 
lefted  from  all  his  obfervations  he  fent  to  the  v-^%~-> 
queen,  were  thefe : 

1.  That  fhe  Ihould  not  reft  in  dull  counfels  of 
what  is  lawful^  but  proceed  to  quick  refolutions  of 
what  isfafe. 

2.  That  to  prevent,  is  the  policy  of  all  na- 
tions, and  to  be  powerful,  of  ours.     England  is 
never  peaceable  but  in  arms. 

3.  That  how  clofe  foever  they  managed  their 
affairs,  it  was  a  maxime,  *  That  France  can  nei- 
ther be  foor^  nor  abftainfrom  war  three  years  to- 
gether. 

Francis  earl  of  Bedford  bore  the  ftate  of  the 
French  embafiy,  and  fir  Nicholas  the  burden, 
who  gave  dayly  directions  to  fir  Thomas  Chal- 
loner  in  Spain,  fir  Henry  Killigrew  in  Germany, 
and  fir  Thomas  Randolph  and  fir  Peter  Mewtas 
in  Scotland  :  to  the  two  firft,  to  enjealous  the 
princes  of  thole  countries ;  and  to  the  laft,  to 
unite  the  nobility  of  Scotland  •,  he  in  the  mean 
time  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  taken  priibner  by  the 
Proteftants  at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  that  he  might 
with  lefs  fufpicion  impart  fecret  counfels  to  them, 
and  receive  as  fecret  advices  from  them  ;  until 
difcovering  their  lightnefs  and  unconftancy,  they 
fecured  him  as  a  perfon  too  cunning  for  the  whole 
faction,  and  too  fkilful  in  raifing  hurley-burleys 
and  commotions.  When  the  young  queen  of 
Scots  would  needs  marry  the  young  lord  Darnley, 
he  told  her  that  was  long  to  be  deliberated  on 
which  was  to  be  done  but  once.  And  when  that 

would 

To  which  queen  Elizabeth  addeth  a  faying  of  Valen- 
ans,  "  Have  the  Drench  for  thy  friend,  not   for  thy 
neighbour. 
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Q^Eliz.  would  not  do,  he  advifed,  i.  That  an  army 
mould  appear  upon  the  borders :  2.  That  the 
ecclefiaftical  laws  (hould  be  in  force  againft  pa- 
pifts  :  3.  That  Hereford  fhould  be  fecured  :  and 
4.  That  the  lord  Dudley  fhould  be  advanced. 
But  the  queen  being  married  to  the  lordDarnley, 
an  eafie  and  good-natured  man,  whom  queen 
Elizabeth  wifhed  to  her  bed  next  Leicefter,  and 
affronted  by  her  fubjects,  Throgmorton  difputes 
the  queen's  authority  and  non-accountablenefs  to 
any  againft  Buchanan's  damned  *  dialogue  of  the 
people's  power  over  kings  :  until  fmelling  their 
defigne  of  revolt  to  the  French,  and  cruelty  upon 
the  queen,  he  perfwaded  her  to  refign  her  go- 
vernment, faying,  'That  her  refignation  extorted  in 
prifon,  which  was  a  jufl  fear,  was  utterly  void. 
The  next  news  we  hear  of  this  bufie  man,  was  in 
his  two  advifoes  to  the  queen  of  Scots  friends  : 
i .  To  clap  up  -j-  Cecil,  whom  they  might  then 
(hefaid)  deal  with:  2.  To  proclaim  the  queen 
of  Scots  fucceffion  ;  and  in  the  train  he  laid  to 
ferve  Leicefter  in  the  duke  of  Norfolks  ruine. 
But  he  was  too  familiar  with  that  politician's  pri- 
vacy, to  live  long :  anno  1570,  he  died.  A  man, 
faith  mr.  Cambden,  of  great  experience,  faffing 
Jharp  wit,  andfmgular  diligence  ;  an  over-curious 
fancy,  and  a  too  nimble  activity  :  like  your  too 
fine  filks  or  linen,  and  more  for  mew  than  fer- 
vice  •,  never  blefllng  their  owners  but  when  al- 
layed with  fomething  of  the  heavy  and 
nor  rifmg)  but  w\\tn  flayed. 


Obfer* 

*  De  jure  Reg-,  apud  Scotos. 
f  About  moneys  tranfported  beyond  Teas. 


\bfervationt  on  the  Life  of  Edward 
Earl  of    Derby, 

I  S  greatnefs  fupported  his  goodnefs,  and  Lloyd, 
his  goodnefs   endeared    his  greatnefs ;  his 
hth  being  looked  upon  with  a  double  afped : 

1.  By  himfelf,   as  an  advantage  of  beneficence  : 

2.  By  others,  as  a  ground  of  reverence.     His 
great  birth  put  him  above  private  refpects,  but 
his  great  foul  never  above  publick  fervice.     In- 
deed he  repaired  by  ways  thrifty,  yet  noble,  what 
his  anceftors  had  impaired  by   neglect.     Good 
Hufbandry  may  as  wellftand  with  great  honour, 
as  breadth  may  confift  with  heighth.     His  travel 
when  young,  at  once  gained  experience,  and  fa- 

ed  expences ;  and  his  marriage  was  as  much  to 
is  profit  as  his  honour.  And  now  he  fheweth 
imfelf  in  his  full  grandeur,  when  the  intirenefs 
his  minde,  complyed  with  the  largenefs  of  his 
ul. 

1.  In  a  fpreading  charity.     Other  lords  made 
any  poor  by  oppreffion  $  he  and  my  lord  of 
dford,  as  queen  Elizabeth  would  jeft,  made  all 

the  beggers  by  their  liberality. 

2.  In  a  famous  hofpitality  :  wherein,   i.  His 
houfe  was  orderly ;  a  college   of  difcipline,  ra- 
ther than  a  palace  for  entertainment ;  his  fervants 
being  fo  many  young  gentlemen  trained  up  to 
govern  themfelves  by  obferving  him  ;  who  knew 
their  mailer,  and  underflood  themfelves.  2.  His 

F  f  pro- 
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Q^Eliz.  provifion  native  ;  (all  the  neceffaries  of  England, 
*— -v-*^  are  bred  in  it]  rather  plentiful  than  various,  folid 
than  dainty,  that  coil  him  lefs,  and  contented 
his  guefts  more.  His  table  conflant  and  even, 
where  all  were  welcome,  and  none  invited.  3. 
His  hall  was  full  moll  commonly,  his  gates  al- 
ways ;  the  one  with  the  honefl  gentry  and  yeo- 
men, who  were  his  retainers  in  love  and  obfer- 
vance,  bringing  good  flomachs  to  his  table,  and 
refolved  hearts  for  his  fervice ;  the  holding  up 
of  his  hand  in  the  Northern  bufmefs,  being  as  ef- 
fectual as  the  difplaying  of  a  banner :  The  other 
with  the,  i.  Aged.  2.  Maimed.  3.  Induftrious 
poor,  whofe  craving  was  prevented  with  doles, 
and  expectation  with  bounty  •,  the  firfl  being 
provided  with  meat,  the  fecond  with  money,  and 
the  third  with  employment.  In  a  word,  Mr. 
Cambden  obferves,  That  hofpitality  lieth  buried 
fince  1572,  in  this  earl's  grave:  whence  may 
that  divine  power  raife  it,  that  lhall  raife  him;  but 
before  the  laft  refurredtion,  when  there  will  be 
plenty  to  bellow  in  one  part  of  the  world,  and 
no  poor  to  be  relieved ;  poverty  in  the  other 
and  no  bounty  to  relieve. 

Neither  was  he  munificent  upon  other  mens 
charge  :  for  once  a  moneth  he  looked  into  his 
incomes,  and  once  a  week  to  his  difburfements, 
that  none  ihould  wrong  him,  or  be  wronged  by 
him.  The  earl  of  Derby,  he  would  foj^jhall 
keep  his  own  houfe  :  wherefore  it's  an  obfervation 
of  him  and  the  fecond  duke  of  Norfolk,  That 
when  they  were  buried,  not  a  tradefman  could 
demand  the  payment  of  a  groat  that  they  owed 
him,  nor  a  neighbour  the  reflitution  of  a  penny  they 
had  wronged  him.  They  fay,  The  grafs  groweth 

not 
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not  where  the  grand  Seigniors  horfe  treads ;  nor  Q.  Eliz. 
doth  the  people  thrive  where  the  noblemen  in- 
habit :  but  here  every  tenant  was  a  gentleman, 
and  every  gentleman  my  lord's  companion  :  fiich 
his  civility  towards  the  one,  and  great  penny- 
worths to  the  other.  Noblemen  in  thofe  days  ef- 
teemed  the  love  of  their  neighbours  more  than 
their  fear,  and  the  fervice  and  fealty  of  their  te- 
nants more  than  their  money.  Now  the  landlord 
hath  the  fweat  of  the  tenants  brow  in  his  coffers, 
then  he  had  the  bed  blood  in  his  veins  at  his  com- 
mand. 

That  grand  word,  On  mine  honour ',  was  fecu- 
rity  enough  for  a  kingdome,  and  the  onely  aiTe- 
veration  he  ufed.  It  was  his  priviledge,  that  he 
need  not  fwear  for  a  teftimony  ;  and  his  renown, 
that  he  would  not  for  his  honour.  Great  was 
this  families  efleem  with1  the  people,  and  eminent 
their  favour  with  their  fovereigns  ;  as  which  ever 
beftowed  itfelf  in  obliging  their  Liege-people* 
improving  their  intereil,  and  fupporting  their 
throne  :  for  though  they  were  a  long  time  great 
kings  of  Man  and  hearts,  yet  were  they  as  long 
faithfull  fubjects  to  England. 


Obfervations   on  the  Life  of  Sir 
William  Fitz-Williams. 

A  Child  of  fortune  from  his  cradle,  made  upLlo/d' 
«**  of  confidence  and  reputation :  never  unwarily 
fhewing  his  vertue  or  worth  to  the  world  with 
any  difad vantage. 

F  f  2  When 
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When  Britain  had  as  little  fleepinefs  and  floath 
as  night,  when  it  was  all  day,  and  all  activity ; 
he,  as  all  young  fparks  of  that  age,  trailed  a 
pike  in  the  Netherlands,  (the  feminary  of  the 
Englifh  foldiery,  and  the  fchool  of  Europe's  dif- 
cipline)  as  a  ibuldier,  and  travelled  as  a  gentle- 
man-, until  that  place  graced  him  civilly  with  a 
command,  which  he  had  honoured  eminently 
with  his  fervice.  His  friends  checked  him  for 
.undertaking  an  employment  Ib  boifterous  -,  and 
he  replyed  upon  them,  That  it  was  as  neceflary 
as  it  feemed  irregular :  for  if  fome  were  not  foul- 
diers,  all  muft  be  fo.  He  faid,  He  never durft 
venture  on  war  with  men,  till  he  had  made  his 
peace  with  God :  a  good  confcience  breeds  great 
refolutions,and  the  innocent  foul  is  impregnable : 
none  more  fearful  of  doing  evil,  none  more  re- 
folved  to  fuffer  :  there  being  no  hardfhip  that  he 
would  avoid,  no  undecency  that  he  would  al- 
low. Strict  he  was  to  his  commiffion,  and  yet 
obfervant  of  his  advantage  :  never  tempting  a 
danger,  never  flying  it :  careful  of  his  firft  life 
and  himfelf,  but  more  of  his  other  and  his  name. 
"When  the  methods  of  obedience  advanced  him 
to  the  honour  of  commanding,  fix  things  he  was 
chronicled  for. 

1 .  Never  making  the  aged,  the  young,  or  the 
weak,  the  objects  of  his  rage,  which  could  not 
be  fo  of  his  fear. 

2.  That  he  never  bafely  killed  in  cold  blood, 
them  that  had  nobly  efcaped  his  fword  in  hot. 

3.  That  he  never  led  the  fouldiers  without  pay, 
or  quartered  in  the  country  without  money. 

4.  That  though  he  was  fecond  to  none  that 
acted  in  war,  fuch  his  valour  !  yet  he  was  the; 

firft! 
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firft  that  fpake   for  peace,  fuch  his   fweet   dif-Q^Eliz* 
pofition  ! 

5.  That  he  would  never  fuffer  that  a  clergy- 
man mould  be  abufed,  a  church  violated,  or  the 
dead  be  unburied. 

6.  That  he  would  never  force  an  enemy  to  a 
neceffity ;  always  faying,  let  us  difarm  them  of 
their  beft  weapons,    defpair :  nor  fight  an  enemy 
before  he  had  fldrmifhed  him,  nor  undertake  a 
defigne  before  he  had  confulted  his  God,  his 
council,  his  friends,  his  map  and  his  hiftory. 

His  own  abilities  commended,  and  his  alliance 
with  fir  Henry  Sidney  lord  deputy,  whofe  filler 
he  married,  promoted  him  to  the  government 
of  Ireland.  Once  did  the  queen  fend  him  thither 
for  his  brothers  fake,  four  times  more  for  his 
own  fake ;  a  fufficient  evidence  (faith  my  friend) 
of  his  ability  and  integrity,  fmce  princes  never 
truft  twice,  where  they  are  once  deceived  in  a  mi- 
nifter  of  ftate.  He  kept  up  his  miftrefies  intereft, 
and  me  his  authority  -,  -enjoy ning  the  earl  of  Effex, 
fo  much  above  him  in  honour,  to  truckle  under 
him  in  commififion  when  governor  of  Ulfter,  and 
he  lord  deputy  of  Ireland.  Defend  me,  faid  Lu- 
ther to  the  duke  of  Saxony,  with  your  fw or d, 
and  I  will  defend  you  with  my  pen.  Maintain  my 
power,  faith  the  minifter  of  itate  to  his  fovereign, 
and  I  will  fupport  your  majefty. 

Two  things  he  did  for  the  fettlement  of  that 
kingdome : 

1 .  He  raifed  a  compofition  in  Munfter. 

2.  He  eftablifhed  the  pofTeffions  of  the  lords 
and  tenants  in  Monaghan. 

Severe  he  was  always  againfl  the  Spanifh  fac- 
tion, but  very  vigilant  in— 88,  when  the  dif- 
F  f  3 
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Q.  Eliz.perfed  armado  did  look,  but  durft  not  land  in 
L-~V—  Ireland,  except  driven  by  tempeft,  and  then  find- 
ing the  fhore  worfe  than  the  fea.  But  Leicefler 
dieth,  and  he  fails  ;  when  his  fun  was  fet,  it  was 
prefently  night  with  him.  Tra  la  foga  con  el  c al- 
der on  ^  where  goeth  the  bucket,  there  goeth  the 
rope  •,  where  the  principal  mifcarrieth,  all  the  de- 
pendants fall  with  him ;  as  our  renowned  knight, 
who  died  where  he  was  born,  (there  is  a  circu- 
lation of  all  things  to  their  original)  at  Milton  in 
Northamptonmire,  1 594. 


Olfervations     on    the    Life  of   the 
Earl  of  Pembroke. 

AN  excellent  man,  and  one  that  fafhioned  his 
own  fortune  :  his  difpofition  get  favour,  and 
his  prudence  wealth,  (the  firil  to  grace  the  fecond, 
and  the  fecond  to  fupport  the  firil)  under  king 
Henry  the  eighth,whofe  brother  in  law  he  was  by  his 
wife,  and  chamberlain  by  his  place.  When  others 
were  diffracted  with  factions  in  king  Edward's 
reign,  he  was  intent  upon  his  intereft,  (leaning 
(as  he  faid)  on  loth  fides  the  flairs  to  get  up)  for 
his  fervice,  being  promoted  to  the  mailer  of  the 
horfe's  place  j  for  his  relation  to  the  queen  mo- 
ther, to  the  order  of  St.  George ;  and  in  his 
own  right,  to  the  barony  of  Caerdiffe,  and  the 
earldome  of  Pembroke. 

Under  queen  Mary  his  popularity  was  very 
ferviceable  when  general  againil  Wiat ,  his  au- 

tho- 
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thority  ufeful,  when  prefident  of  Wales ;  andQ^Eliz, 
his  vigtfancy  remarkable,  when  governor  of  Ca-  ' — sr-— ' 
lice  :  and  under  queen  Elizabeth,  for  his  fidelity 

Kd  ancient  honefty  he  was  made  great  matter  of 
^  houfhold.  But  herein  he  failed,  that  being 
more  intent  upon  the  future  ftate  of  the  king- 
dome  under  the  fucceflion,  than  his  own  under 
the  prefent  fovereign,  he  was  cajoled  by  Leicefter 
to  promote  the  queen  of  Scots  match  with  Nor- 
folk fo  far,  (neither  with  an  ill  will,  (faith  the 
annalift)  nor  a  bad  intent)  as  to  lofe  his  own  fa- 
vour with  the  queen  of  England,  who  difcovered 
thofe  things  after  his  death  that  made  him  weary 
of  his  life :  which  was  an  inftance  of  my  lord 
Bacon's  rule,  That  ancient  nobility  is  more  in- 
nocent, though  not  fo  active  as  the  young  one; 
this  more  vertuous,  but  not  fo  plain  as  that ; 
there  being  rarely  any  rifing  but  by  a  commix- 
ture of  good  and  evil  arts.  He  was  richer  in  his 
tenants  hearts  than  their  rents :  alas !  what  hath 
not  that  nobleman,  that  hath  an  univerfal  love 
from  his  tenants  ?  who  were  obferved  to  live  bet- 
ter with  their  encouraged  induftry  upon  his  copy- 
hold, than  others  by  their  fecure  floath  on  their 
own  free-land.  2.  His  chaplains,  whofe  merits 
were  preferred  freely  and  nobly  to  his  excellent 
livings,  without  any  unworthy  gratuities  to  his 
Gehazfs  or  fervants,  or  any  unbecoming  obliga- 
tions to  himfelf.  3  His  fervants,  whofe  youth 
had  its  education  in  his  family,  and  age  its  main- 
tenance upon  his  eftate,  which  was  favourably 
let  out  to  tenants,  and  freely  leafed  to  his  fer- 
vants •,  of  whom  he  had  a  train  upon  any  occa- 
>n  in  his  family,  and  an  army  in  his  neigh bour- 
j  an  army,  I  fay,  in  his  neighbourhood ; 

not 
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Q^Eliz.  not  to  enjealous  his  prince,  but  to  fecure  him  5 
as  in  Wiats  cafe,  when  this  king  of  hearts  would 
be  by  no  means  a  knave  of  clubs. 


Observations   on    the    Life    of 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay. 

Lloyd.  \\7  ALTERMILDMAY,  that  upright 
»  *  and  mofl  advifed  man,  was  born  at  Chelmf- 
Cambden  forj  jn  EfTex,  where  he  was  a  younger  fon  to 
Eliz.i566Thomas  Mildmay,  efquire.  He  was  bred  in 
Chrifls-colledge  in  Cambridge,  where  he  did  not 
(as  many  young  gentlemen)  ftudy  onely  in  com- 
plement, but  ferioufly  applyed  himfelf  to  his 
book.  Under  king  Henry  the  eighth,  and  king 
Edward  the  fixth,  he  had  a  gainful  office  in  the 
court  of  augmentations :  during  the  reign  of 
queen  Mary,  he  pradlifed  the  politick  precept, 
*bene  vixit,  qui  bene  latuit.  No  fooner  came  queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  crown,  but  he  was  called  to 
{late  employment ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
was  made  chancellour  of  the  exchequer.  It  is 
>  obferved,  That  the  exchequer  never  feareth  ill 
but  under  a  good  prince ;  fuch  who  out  of  con- 
fcience  will  not  opprefs  their  people,  whilit  ty- 
rants pafs  not  for  that  they  fqueeze  out  of  their 
fubjects.  Indeed  queen  Elizabeth  was  very  care- 
ful not  to  have  her  coffers  fwelled  with  the  con- 
fumption  of  herkingdome,  andhad  confcientious 
officers  under  her ;  amongft  whom  fir  Walter 
was  a  principal  one.  This  knight,  fenfible  of 

God's 
*  He  has  live.d  well,  who  has  retired  well. 
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God's  bleffing  on  his  eftate,  and  knowing  that  *Q1Eliz. 
Omne  leneficium  requirit  officium,  caft  about  to' 
ke  his  return  to  God.  He  began  with  his 
nefaftions  to  Chrifts-colledge  Cambridge,  one- 
to  put  his  hand  in  pra&ice ;  then  his  bounty 
ibraced  the  generous  refolution,  (which  the 
inful  piety  of  St.  Paul  propounds  to  himfelf, 
iz.)  Not  to  build  on  another  man's  foundation,  but 
n  his  own  coft  he  erefted  a  new  colledge  in 
Cambridge  by  the  name  of  Immanuel.  A  right 
godly  gentleman  he  was ;  a  good  man,  and  a 
good  citizen  •,  though  fome  of  his  back  friends 
fuggefted  to  the  queen  that  he  was  a  better  pa- 
triot than  fubjec"t :  and  he  was  over-popular  in 
parliaments,  infomuch  that  his  life  fet  fu$  nube- 
cula^  under  a  cloud  of  a  royal  dilpleafure  :  yet  was 
not  the  cloud  fo  great,  but  that  the  beams  of  his 
innocence  meeting  thofe  of  the  queen's  candour, 
had  eafily  difpelled  it  had  he  furvived  longer,  as 
appeared  by  the  great  grief  of  the  queen,  pro^ 
feffed  for  the  lofs  of  fo  grave  a  councellour,  who 
leaving  two  fons  and  three  daughters,  died  anno 
domini  1589. 

This  gentleman  being  employed  by  vertue  of 
his  place  to  advance  the  queen's  treafure,  did  it 
induflrioufly,  faithfully  and  confcionably,  without 
wronging  the  fubjecl,  being  very  tender  of  their 
privileges ;  infomuch  that  he  complained  in  par- 
liament, That  many  futifidies  were  granted  and  no 
grievances  redrejjed:  which  words  being  repre- 
iented  to  his  difadvantage  to  the  queen,  made 
her  to  difaffed  him,  fetting  in  a  court-cloud,  but 
(as  he  goeth  on)  in  the  funlhine  of  his  country, 
and  a  clear  confciencej  (though  a  mans  conference 
can  be  faid  no  otherwise  clear  by  his  oppofition  to 

the 
*  Every  favour  demands  a  return. 
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Q^Eliz.  the  court,  than  a  man  is  faid  to  have  a  good 
heart  when  it  is  but  a  bold  one.)  But  coming  to 
court  after  he  had  founded  his  colledge,  the 
queen  told  him,  Sir  Walter^  I  hear  you  have 
erecled  a  Puritan  foundation.  No,  Madam,  faid 
he,  far  be  it  from  me  to  countenance  any  thing  con- 
trary to  your  eflablijhed  Laws  :  But  I  have  Jet  an 
Acorn ;  which  'when  it  comes  to  be  an  Oak,  God 
alone  knows  what  will  be  the  fruit  of  it. 


Qlfervations  on    the    Life    of 
Sir  John  Fortefcue. 

JLloyd.1  \  N  upright  and  a  knowing  man,  a  great 
Jf\.  mailer  of  Greek  and  Latine,  and  overfeer 
of  the  qu:  ftudies  in  both  the  languages ;  mafter 
of  the  wardrobe,  one  whom  me  trufted  with  the 
ornaments  of  her  foul  and  body  :  fucceeding  fir 
Walter  Mildway  in  his  prudence  and  piety,  and 
in  his  place  of  chancellor  and  under-treafurer  of 
the  exchequer. 

Two  men  qu:  Elizabeth  would  fay  out-did 
her  expectation  •,  Fortefcue  for  Integrity ,  and 
Walfingham  for  Subtlety,  as  Cambden  writes, 
and  Officious  Jervices.  His  and  Rawleigh's  fai- 
lure was  their  defigne  of  articling  with  K.  James 
at  his  firft  coming,  not  fo  much  (fay  fome  in 
their  behalf)  for  himfelf,  as  for  his  followers,  in 
regard  of  the  known  feud  between  the  nations. 
However,  conditions  unworthy  of  Englifh  fub- 
jec"ls  to  offer,  and  below  the  K,  of  Great  Britain 

to 
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to  receive,  who  is  to  make  no  more  terms 
his  kingdome  than  for  his  birth.  The  very  fo- 
lemn  afking  of  the  people's  confent,  which  the 
arch-bifhop  of  Canterbury  in  all  the  corners  of 
the  ftage  at  a  coronation  makes,  importing  no 
more  than  this  ;  Do  you  the  people  of  England 
acknowledge^  that  this  is  the  Per/on  who  is  the 
Heir  of  the  crown  ?  They  being  abfolutely  obli- 
ged to  fubmit  to  the  government  upon  fuppo- 
fition  that  they  abfolutely  believe  that  he  is  the 
king. 

He  thought  it  not  convenient  to  alter  frames 
of  government,  in  complyance  with  the  hu- 
mours of  people,  which  are  to  be  managed  by 
government,  not  pleafed ;  for  he  faid  Gocl 
changed  not  the  order  of  the  government  of  the 
world  to  comply  with  man's  defeds,  when  he 
can  by  his  Almighty  power  draw  good  out  of 
their  evils,  and  great  glory  to  himfelf  out  of  the 
fall  of  others,  as  in  nature  he  doth  not  fit  the 

.me  of  things  to  the  ugly  nature  of  monfters  5 
mt  the  irregular  fhape  of  monfters  to  the  beauty 
of  things,  being  of  opinion,  that  we  fhould 
thank  our  governour,  (as  the  ./Ethiopian  flaves 
do  their  emperour  when  they  are  flafhed ;  and 
we  fhould  God  when  we  are  corre&ed)  for  think- 
ing of  us,  and  having  a  care  of  us  as  univerfal 
as  that  God  hath  of  the  world,  whom  rulers  re- 
prefent  within  their  dominions,  having  much 
of  the  charafter  that  God  hath  in  the  uni- 
verfe ;  viz.  That  he  is  a  Circle  whofe  center  is 
where,  and  Circumference  no  where. 


Olfir- 
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Sir  William  Drury. 


Lloyd  S^^  William  Drury  was  born  in  Suffolk,  where 
his  Worjhifful  Family  had  long  flourijhed  at 
Haul/led.  His  name  in  Saxon  foundeth  a  Pearl^ 
to  which  he  anfwered  in  the  pretioufnefs  of  his  dif- 
pofition,  'clear  and  hard,  innocent  and  valiant,  and 
therefore  valued  deservedly  by  his  queen  and  coun- 
try. His  youth  was  fpent  in  the  French  wars,  his 
middle  Age  in  Scotland,  and  his  old  Age  in  Ireland. 
He  was  Knight-MarJhal  of  Barwick,  at  what 
time  the  French  h  ad  poffeffedthemf  elves  of  the  caftleof 
Edenburgh,  in  the  minority  of  King  James.  Queen 
Elizabeth  employed  this  fir  William  with  1  500  men 
to  bejiege  the  Caftle  ;  which  fcrvice  he  right  wor- 
thily performed,  reducing  it  within  few  days  to 
the  owner  thereof.  Anno  1575,  he  was  appointed 
Lord  Prefident  of  Munfter,  whether  he  went  with 
competent  Forces,  and  executed  impartial  Juftice  in 
defpight  of  the  oppofers  thereof.  For  as  the  Signs 
cf  Leo  immediately  precedeth  Virgo  and  Libra 
in  the  Zodiack  -,  fo  I  hope  not  that  Innocency  will 
le  protected,  or  Juftice  adminiftered  in  a  barbarous 
Coun  try  ',  where  power  and  ftrength  do  not  firft  fe- 
cure  a  paffage  unto  them.  But  the  Earl  of  Def- 
mond  oppofed  this  good  'Prefident  \  forbidding  him  to 
enter  the  County  of  Kerry  ^  as  a  Palatinate  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  unto  himfelf.  Know  by  the 
way,  as  there  were  but  four  Palatinates  in  Eng- 
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land,  Chefter,  Lancafter,  Durham  and  Ely ',  (where-Q^E\\z. 
cf  tKe  two  former  many  years  fince  were  in  effect  u-v-^ 
invefted  in  the  Crown)  there  were  no  fewer  than 
eight  Palatinates  in  Ireland,  pojjejjed  by  their  re- 
fpeflive  Dynafts  claiming  Regal  Rights  therein,  to 
the  great  retarding  of  the  abfolute  Conqueft  of  that 
Kingdome.  Amongft  thefe,  (faith  my  Author) 
Kerry  became  the  Sanctuary  of  Sin,  and  Refuge 
cf  Rebels,  as  outlawed  from  any  Jurifdittion. 
Sir  William  no  whit  terrified  with  the  earl's  threat- 
mng,  and  declaring  that  no  place  jhould  be  a  pri- 
viledge  to  mifchief,  entered  Kerry  with  a  compe- 
tent Train,  and  there  difpenced  Juftice  to  all  per- 
fons,  as  occafion  did  require.  Thus  with  feven- 
fcore  men  he  fafely  forced  his  return  through  fe- 
<ven  hundred  of  the  Earl's,  who  fought  to  furprize 
him. 

In  the  laft  year  of  his  life  he  was  made  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland  -,  and  no  doubc  had  performed 
much  in  his  place,  if  not  afflicted  with  conftant 
ficknefs,  the  forerunner  of  his  death,  at  Wa- 
terford,  1598. 

He  was  one  of  that  military  valour  which  the 
lord  Verulam  wifheth  about  a  prince  in  trouble- 
>me  times,  that  held  a  good  efteem  with  the 
iopulacy,  and  an  exact  correfpondence  with  the 
,obie ;  whereby  he  united  himfelf  to  each  fide 
y  endearments,  and  divided  them  by  diftruft ; 
watching  the  flow  motions  of  the  people,  that 
they  fhould  not  be  excited  and   fpirited  by  the 
nobility  •,  and  the  ambition   of  the  great  ones, 
that  it  fhould  not  be  befriended  with  the  turbu- 
lency,  or  ilrengthened  with  the  afiiflance  of  the 
commonalty.     One  great  aft  well  followed  did 
his  buiinefs  with  the  natives,  whom  he  fome- 

times 
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Q.  Eliz.  times  indulged^  (giving  their  difcontents  liberty 
to  evaporate)  and  with  the  ftrangers,  whom  he 
always  awed.  In  thofe  that  were  commended  to 
his  fervice,  he  obferved  two  things:  i.  That 
they  were  not  advanced  for  their  dependence, 
becaufe  they  promote  a  party  :  which  he  noted 
to  be  the  firft  ground  of  recommendation :  2. 
Nor  for  their  weaknefs,  becaufe  they  cannot 
hinder  it :  which  he  remarked  to  be  the  fecond. 


Qlfervations    on   the   Life   of 
Sir  Thomas  Smith. 


Lloyd.  ClR  Thomas  Smith  was  born  at  *  Saffron- 
Walden  in  Eflex,  and  bred  in  queen's  colledge 
in  Cambridge ;  where  fuch  his  proficiency  in 
learning,  that  he  was  chofen  out  by  Henry  the 
eighth  to  be  fent  over,  and  to  be  brought  up  be- 
yond, the  feas.  It  was  fafhionable  in  that  age 
that  pregnant  iludents  were  maintained  on  the 
cod  of  the  ftate,  to  be  merchants  for  experience 
in  forreign  parts  :  whence  returning  home  with 
their  gainful  adventurers,  they  were  preferred 
according  to  the  improvement  of  their  time  to 
offices  in  their  own  country.  Well  it  were  if 
this  good  old  cuilome  were  refumed :  for  if 
were  God  hath  given  five  talents,  men  would 
give  but  pounds,  I  mean,  encourage  hopeful 
abilities  with  hopeful  maintenance,  able  perfons 
would  never  be  wanting,  and  poor  men  with 

great 
*  Camb.  Eliz.  anno  1577, 
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great  parts  would  not  be  excluded  {he  line  ofQ^Eliz. 
preferment.      This  fir  Thomas  was  firft  fervantO'WJ 
and  favourite  to  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  and  af- 
terwards fecretary  of  ftate  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  a  grand  benefactor  to  both  univerfities. 

Anno  1577,  when  that  excellent  act  pafTed, 
whereby  it  was  provided,  That  a  third  part  of 
the  Rent  upon  Leafes  made  by  Colledges,  /hould  bs 
referved  in  Corn,  paying  it  either  in  kind  or  in  mo- 
ney, after  the  rate  of  the  beft  prices  in  Oxford  or 
Cambridge-markets,  the  next  Market-days  before 
Michaelmas  or  our  Lady-day  :  for  the  paffing  of 
this  act  fir  Thomas  Smith  furprized  the  houfe  ; 
and  whereas  many  conceived  not  the  difference 
between  the  payment  of  rents  in  corn  or  money, 
the  knowing  patriot  took  the  advantage  of  the 
prefent  cheap  year,  knowing  that  hereafter  grain 
would  grow  clearer,  mankinde  dayly  multiply- 
ing, and  licenfe  being  lately  given  for  tranfpor- 
tation ;  fo  that  now  when  the  Univerfities  have 
leaft  corn,  they  have  moil  bread.  What  his 
forefight  did  now  for  the  Univerfity,  his  reach 
did  the  firft  year  of  queen  Elizabeth  for  the  king- 
dome  :  for  the  firft  fitting  of  her  councel  he  ad- 
vifed  twelve  moft  important  things  for  the  pub- 
lick  fafety. 

1.  That  the  ports  mould  be  fhut. 

2.  That  the  tower  of  London  mould  be  fe- 
cured  in  good  hands. 

3.  That  the  deputy  of  Ireland's  commifTion 
Ihould  be  renewed  and  enlarged. 

4.  That  all  officers  fhould  act. 

5.  That  no  new  office  (hould  be  beftowed  in  a 
moneth. 

6.  That 
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Q.  Eliz.     6.  That  minifters  fhould  meddle  with  no  con-* 

7.  That  embafladors  fhould  be  lent  to  forreign 
princes. 

8.  That  no  coyn  fhould  be  tranfported  beyond 
fea. 

9.  That  no  perfon  of  quality  fhould  travel  for 
fix  weeks. 

10.  That  the  train-bands  fhould  be  muftered, 

1 1 .  That  Ireland,  the  borders,  and  the  feas, 
fhould  be  provided  for. 

12.  And  that  the  difienting  nobility  and  cler- 
gy fhould   be  watched  and  fecured.      Adding 
withal  a  paper  for  the  reading  of  the  epiftle,  the 
gofpel,  and  the  commandments  in  the  Englifh 
tongue,  to  encourage  the  proteftants   expecta- 
tion, and  allay  the  papifts   fear.     In  the  fame 
proclamation  that  he  drew  up,  the  facrament  of 
the  altar  was  to  be  reverenced,  and  yet  the  com- 
munion to  be  adminiftred  in  both  kinds.     He 
advifed  a  difputation  with  the  papifts  one  day, 
(knowing  that  they  could  not  difpute  without 
leave  from  the  pope,  and   fo  would  dilparage 
their   caufe;  yet  they  could  not  fay  but  they 
might  difpute  for  the  queen,  and  fo  fatisfie  the 
people,  and  is  one  of  the  *  five  councellours  to 
whom  the  defigne  of  the  reformation  is  opened, 
and  one  of  the  -f  eight  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  it  was  intrufted.     There  you  might  fee 
him  a  leading  man  among  the  flates-men,  here 
moft  eminent    among   divines  j    at  once    the 

moft 

*  The  marquefs  of  Northampton,  the  earl  of  Bedford, 
John  Grey  of  Pyrgo,  fir  William  Cecil,  Thomas  Smith. 

f    The   doftors    Parker,    Bill,    May,    Cox,    Grindal, 
Whitehead,  Pillinq-ton,  and  iir  Thomas  Smith. 
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moft  knowing  and  pious  man  of  that  age.  As  Q^Eliz. 
his  induftry  was  taken  up  with  the  eftablifhment  -~-v— -J 
of  our  affairs  at  home,  fo  his  watchfulnefs  (upon 
fir  Edward  Carews  depofition  of  his  embattle) 
was  intent  upon  the  plot  of  France  and  Rome 
abroad :  in  the  firft  of  which  places  he  made  a 
fecretary  his  own,  and  in  the  fecond  a  cup-bearer. 
At  the  treaty  of  Cambray  my  lord  Howard 
of  Effingham,  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  he, 
brought  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  Englifh  fide  in 
the  bufinefs  of  Calice :  i.  That  France  might 
be  weakened:  2.  That  his  Netherlands  might 
be  fecured  :  3.  That  the  queen  his  fweet-heart 
might  be  obliged,  until  he  difcovered  queen 
Elizabeth's  averfenefs  to  the  marriage :  where- 
upon had  it  not  been  for  the  vifcount  Mounta- 
cute  (who  was  not  fo  much  a  papift  as  to  forget 
that  he  was  an  Englifh-man)  and  fir  Thomas, 
the  Spaniard  had  ftoln  over  Catharine  Grey, 
queen  Elizabeth's  neice,  for  a  pretence  to  the 
crown,  as  the  French  had  the  queen  of  Scots 
her  cozen.  After  which,  he  and  fir  William 
Cecil  advifed  her  majefty  to  that  private  treaty 
apart,  without  the  Spaniard,  which  was  con- 
cluded 1559,  as  much  to  the  honour  of  England, 
now  no  longer  to  truckle  under  Spain,  as  its  in- 
terefti  no  longer  in  danger  from  France.  Sir 
Nicholas  Throgmorton  was  the  metal  in  thefe 
treaties,  and  fir  Thomas  Smith  the  allay :  the 
ones  mildnefs  being  to  mitigate  that  animofity 
which  the  others  harfhnefs  had  begot ;  and  the 
other's  fpirit  to  recover  thofe  advantages  which 
this  man's  eafmefs  had  yielded.  Yet  he  {hewed 
himfelf  as  much  a  man  in  demanding,  as  fir 
William  Cheyney  in  gaining  Calice  j  replying 
G  g  fmartly 
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Q._Eliz.  fmartly  upon  chancellour  Hofpital's  difcourfe  of 
ancient  right,  the  late  *  'Treaty  •,  and  upon  Mont- 
morency's  harangue  of  fears,  Confcience.  Pity- 
ing the  neglefted  flate  of  Ireland,  he  obtained  a 
colony  to  be  planted  under  his  bafe  fon  in  the 
eaft-coaft  of  Ulfter,  called  Ardes,  at  once  to 
civilize  and  fecure  that  place.  So  eminent  was 
this  gentleman  for  his  learning,  that  he  was  at 
once  fleward  of  the  flannaries,  dean  of  Carlifle, 
and  provbft  of  Eaton  in  king  Edward's  time, 
and  had  a  penfion  (on  condition  he  went  not 
beyond  fea,  fo  confiderable  he  was)  in  queen 
Mary's. 

Well  he  deferved  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
learning  by  his  books  :  i .  Of  the  Commonwealth 
of  England,  2.  Of  the  Orthography  of  the  Eng- 
tijh  Tongue?  and  of  the  pronunciation  of  greek  ; 
and  3.  an  exad  commentary  of  matters,  faith 
Mr.  Cambden,  worthy  to  be  publimed. 


Obfervations  on  the  Lives  of  DoEtor 
Dale,  the  Lord  North,  Sir 
Thomas  Randolph. 


Lloyd.  TT  Put  thefe  gentlemen  together  in  my  obfer- 
JL  vations,  becaufe  I  finde  them  fo  in  their  em- 
ployments :  the  one  agent,  the  other  Leiger,  and 
the  third  extraordinary  embaflador  in  France  ; 
the  firft  was  to  manage  our  intelligence  in  thofe 

dark 
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dark  times,  the  fecond  to  urge  our  intereft  inQ.Eliz. 
thofe  troublefome  days,  and  the  third 
reprefent  our  grandeur.  No  man  underftood  the 
French  correfpondence  with  the  Scots  better  than 
fir  Thomas  Randolph,  who  fpent  his  active  life 
between  thofe  kingdomes :  none  knew  better 
our  concerns  in  France  and  Spain  than  Valentine 
Dale,  who  had  now  feen  fix  treaties  ^  in  the  firft 
three  whereof  he  had  been  fecretary,  and  in  the 
laft  a  commiffioner :  none  fitter  to  reprefent  our 
Hate  than  my  lord  North,  who  had  been  two 
years  in  Walfmgham's  houfe,  four  in  Leicefter's 
fervice;  had  feen  fix  courts,  twenty  battles, 
nine  treaties,  and  four  folemn  jufts;  whereof  he 
was  no  mean  part,  as  a  referved  man,  a  valiant 
fouldier,  and  a  courtly  perfon.  So  fly  was  Dale, 
that  he  had  a  fervant  always  attending  the  queen- 
mother  of  France,  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  the 
king  of  Navarre :  fo  watchful  fir  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph, that  the  fame  day  he  fent  our  agent  in 
Scotland  notice  of  a  defigne  to  carry  over  the 
young  king,  and  depofe  the  regent,  he  advifed 
our  queen  of  a  match  between  the  king  of  Scot's 
uncle  and  the  countefs  of  Shrewibury's  daughter; 
and  gave  the  earl  of  Huntington,  then  prefident 
of  the  north,  thofe  fecret  inftructions  touching 
that  matter,  that  (as  my  lord  Burleigh  would 
often  acknowledge)  fecured  that  coaft.  My  L. 
North  watched  the  fucceffes  of  France,  Dr. 
Dale  their  leagues ;  and  both  took  care  that  the 
prince  of  Orange  did  not  throw  himfelf  upon 
the  protection  of  France,  always  a  dangerous 
neighbour,  but  with  that  acceffwn  a  dreadful  one. 
Sir  John  Horfey  in  Holland  propofed  much,  but 
did  nothing  5  fir  Thomas  Randolph  in  France 
G  g  2  per- 
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Q.  Eliz.performed  much,  and  faid  nothing :  yet  both 
O*v*vJ  with  Dr.  Dale's  afilftance  made  France  and  Spain 
the  fcales  in  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  England 
the  tongue  or  holder  of  the  balance,  while  they 
held  the  Spaniard  in  play  in  the  Netherlands, 
watched  the  French  borders,  and  kept  conftant 
agents  with  Orange  and  Don  John.  Neither 
was  fir  Thomas  lefs  in  Scotland  than  in  France, 
where  he  betakes  himfelf  firft  to  refolution  in  his 
Proteflation^  and  then  to  cunning  in  his  Negotia- 
tion ;  encouraging  Morton  on  the  one  hand,  and 
amufing  Lenox  on  the  other:  keeping  fair 
weather  with  the  young  king,  and  yet  praftifing 
with  Marre  and  Angufe.  Nothing  plaufible  in- 
deed, faith  Cambden,  was  he  with  the  wife, 
though  youthful  king  James ;  yet  very  dexte- 
rous in  Scotifh  humours,  and  very  prudent  in 
the  northern  affairs ;  very  well  feen  in  thofe  inte- 
refts,  and  as  fuccefsful  in  thofe  negotiations  ;  wit- 
nefs  the  firft  and  advantageous  league  1586. 
*  Video  &  rideo^  is  God's  motto  upon  affronts ; 
7  Video  &  Tacec,  was  queen  Elizabeth's ;  J  Video 
nee  vident^  was  fir  Thomas  Randolph's.  Thefe 
three  men  treated  with  the  Spaniard  near  Oftend 
for  peace,  while  the  Spaniard  prepared  himfelf 
on  our  coaft  for  war.  So  much  did  fir  James 
Crofts  his  affection  for  peace  exceed  his  judg- 
ment of  his  inftruction,  that  he  would  needs 
fteal  over  to  Bruffels  to  make  it,  with  no  lefs 
commendation  for  the  prudent  articles  he  pro- 
pofed,  than  cenfure  tor  the  hazard  he  incurred 
in  the  propofal.  So  equal  and  even  did  old 
Dale  carry  himfelf,  that  the  duke  of  Parma  faw 
in  his  anfwers  the  Englifh  fpirit,  and  therefore, 

(faith 

*  J  fee  and  laugh  to  fcorn.     f  I  fee  and  hold  my  peace, 
I  I  fee  and  am  not  feen. 
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(faith  my  author)  durft  not  try  that  valour  in  Q^Eliz. 
a  nation,  which  he  was  fo  afraid  of  in  a  fingle  v—- v~-; 
perfon  ;  that  he  had  no  more  to  fay  to  the  old 
gentleman,  than  onely  this,  Tbefe  things   are  in 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty. 

None  more  inward  with  other  men  than  fir 
Francis  Walfingham,  none  more  inward   with 
him  than  fir  Thomas  Randolph  :  well  ftudied  he 
was   in  Juftinian's  code,  better  in  Ma chi awl's 
difcourfes ;    both    when  a  learned    ftudent   of 
Chrift-church,  and  a  worthy  principal  of  Broad- 
gate's  :  thrice  therefore  was  he  an  embafladour 
to  the  lords  of  Scotland  in  a  commotion ;  thrice 
to  queen  Mary  in  times  of  peace  •,  feven  times 
to  James  the  fixth  of  Scotland  for  a  good  un- 
derftanding  ;  and   thrice  to  Bafilides   emperour 
of  Ruflia  for  trade  :  once  to  Charles  the  ninth 
king  of  France,  to  difcOver  his  defigne   upon 
Scotland ;  and  once  to  Henry  the  third,  to  open 
a  confpiracy  of  his  fubjects  againft  him  :  great 
fervices  thefe,  but  meanly  rewarded  -,  the   fer- 
viceable,  but  moderate  and  modefl  man,  (though 
he  had  as  many  children  at  home  as  he  had  per- 
formed embattles  abroad)  being  contented  with  the 
chamberlainfhip  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  poft- 
mafter's  place  ;    the   firft  but  a  name,  and  the 
fecond  then  but  a  noife  ;  to  which  were  added 
fome  fmall  farms,  wherein  he  enjoyed  the  peace 
and  innocence  of  a  quiet  and  retired  Life  -,  a  lire, 
which   upon   the   reflections  of  a   tender  con- 
fcience,  he  wiihed  a  great  while,  as  appears  by 
his  letters  to  his  dear  Walfingham,  wherein  he 
writes,  How  worthy ,  yea,  how  neceffary  a  thing 
it  was,  that  they  jhould  at  length  lid  Farewel  to 
tbe  Jnares,  he  of  a  Secretary,  and  himfelf  cf  an 
G  g  3  *  Embcf- 
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Q^Eliz.  Embaffadour ;  and  Jhould  both  of  them  fet   their 
*-— v— '  mindes  upon  their  Heavenly  Country  \  and  by  re- 
pentingi  aft  mercy  of  GOD. 


Qlfervations    on   the    Life    of 
Sir  Amias  Powlet. 

Lloyd  QIR  Amias  Poulet,  born  at  Hinton  St.  George 
in  Sumrnerfetfhire,  fon  to  fir  Hugh,  and 
grandchilde  to  fir  *  Amias  Powlet,  was  chancel- 
lour  of  the  garter,  governour  of  the  ifles  of  Jer- 
fey  and  Guernfey,  and  privy-councellour  to 
queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  fo  faithful  and  trufly, 
that  the  queen  committed  the  keeping  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  to  his  cuftody,  which  he  dif- 
charged  with  great  fidelity. 

As  C* far  would  have  his  wife,  fo  he  his  fpirit, 
above  the  very  fufpicion  of  unworthinefs ;  equally 
confulting  his  Fame  and  his  Confdence.  When 
he  performed  his  laft  embaflie,  with  no  lefs  fa- 
tisfaftion  to  the  king  of  France,  than  honour  to 
the  queen  of  England,  (at  once  with  a  good  hu- 
mour and  a  great  ft  ate)  he  would  not  accept  a 
chain  (and  all  gifts  are  chains)  from  that 
king  by  any  means,  until  he  was  a  league  from 
Paris  :  then  he  took  it,  becaufe  he  would  oblige 
that  prince  •,  and  not  till  then,  becaufe  he  would 
not  be.  obliged  by  any  but  his  foveraign,  faying, 
I  will  wear  no  Chains  but  ray  Miftreffes.  It  is 

the 

*  Who  put  Cardinal  Wolfey,  then  but  a  Schoolmailer, 
in  the  Stocks. 
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the  intereft  of  princes,  that  their  Servants  For-Q^Eliz- 
tune  fhould  be  above  the  temptation ;  it  is  their 
happineis,  that  their  Spirits  are  above  the  ref- 
pects  of  a  private  concern. 


Obfervations  on  the  Lives  of  Sir 
James  Crofts,  John  Grey  of 
Pyrgo,  Sir  Henry  Gates. 

EMblems  of  honour  derived  from  anceftprs,  Lloyd. 
are  but  rotten  rags,  where  ignoble  pofte- 
rity  degenerates  from  their  progenitors :  but 
they  are  both  glorious  and  precious  where  the 
children  both  anfwer  a'nd  exceed  the  vertues  of 
their  extraction  ;  as  in  thefe  three  gentlemen, 
whofe  anceflors  fill  both  pages  of  former  kings 
chronicles,  as  they  do  the  annals  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth :  three  gentlemen  whom  it's  pity  to  part  in 
their  Memoires^  (ince  they  were  always  together 
in  their  employments.  All  three  were  like  to 
die  in  queen  Mary's  days  for  the  profefTion  of  the 
proteftant  religion,  all  three  fpending  their 
lives  in  queen  Elizabeth's  for  the  propagation  of 
it :  i.  Sir  Henry  Gates  lying  in  Rome  as  a  fpy, 
under  the  notion  of  cardinal  Florido's  fecretary, 
fix  years  •,  John  Grey  drawing  up  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings and  methods  of  the  reformation  for  ten 
years  •,  and  fir  James  Crofts  being  either  the  vi- 
gilant and  active  governour  of  Berwick,  or  the 
prudent  and  fuccefsful  commiflioner  in  Scotland  ' 
for  feven  years.  When  the  French  threatned  us 

by 
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Q-^Eliz.by  the  way  of  Scotland,  the  earl  of  Northu 
berland  was  fent  northward  for  his  intereft, 
warden  of  the  middle  march ;  fir  Ralph  Sadler 
for  his  wifdome,  as  his  afliflant  and  conncellour ; 
and  fir  James  Crofts  for  his  conduct,  as  both 
their  guide  and  director-general.  An  eftate  in 
the  Purfe,  credits  the  court;  wifdome  in  the 
Head)  adorneth  it  ;  but  both  in  the  Hand,  ferve 
it.  Nobly  did  he  and  Cuthbejt  Vaughan  beat 
the  French  that  fallied  out  of  Edinburgh  into 
their  trenches,  but  unhappily  flood  he  an  idle 
fpectator  in  his  quarter  the  next  fcalado,  while 
the  Englifh  are  overthrown,  and  the  duke  writes 
of  his  infidelity  to  the  queen,  who  difcharged 
him  from  his  place,  though  not  from  her  fa- 
vour •,  for  in  (lead  of  the  more  troublefome 
place,  the  government  of  Berwick,  me  confer- 
red on  him  that  more  honourable,  the  control- 
lerfhip  of  her  houfhold.  Great  fervice  did  his 
valour  at  Hadington  in  Scotland  againfl  the 
French,  greater  his  prudence  in  Ulfter  againft 
the  Spaniards.  Although  his  merit  made  his 
honour  due  to  him,  and  his  blood  becoming ; 
though  his  cares,  travels  and  dangers  deferved 
pity  •,  his  quiet  and  meek  nature  love :  though 
he  rofe  by  wary  degrees,  and  fo  was  unobferved; 
and  flood  not  infolently  when  up,  and  fo  was 
not  obnoxious  :  yet  envy  reflected  as  hot  upon 
him  as  the  fun  upon  the  rifing  ground,  which 
flands  firm  though  it  doth  not  fiourim,  as  this 
gentleman's  refolved  honefly  did;  overcoming 
court-envy  with  a  folid  worth ;  waxing  old  at 
once  in  years  and  reverence,  and  dying  (as  the 
chronicle  wherein  he  dieth  not  but  with  time, 

reports 
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reports  it)  in  good  favour  with  his  prince, 
found  reputation  with  all  men,  for  three  infal- '' 
lible  fources  of  honour :   i .  That  he  aimed  at 
merit  more  than  fame :  2.  That  he  was  not  a 
follower,  but  an  example  in  great  actions  :  and, 
3.  That  heafiifted  in  the  three  great  concerns  of 
government,     i.  in  laws,  2.  in  arms,    and  3.  in 
councils.     In  JEfop  there   is  a  flight  fable  of  a 
deep  moral :  it  is   this :  'Two  Frogs  confuhed  to- 
gether in  the  time  of  Drowth  (when  many  plajhes 
that  they  had  repaired  to  were  dry)  what  was  to 
be  done ;  and  the  one  propounded  to  go  down  into  a 
deep  well9  becaufe  it  was  like  the  water  would  not 
fail  there :  but  the  other  anfwered,  Tea,  but  if  it 
4o  fail,  how  Jhall  we  get  up  again  ?  Mr.  Grey 
would  nod,  and  fay,  Humain  affairs  are  fo  uncer- 
tain, that  he  feemeth  the  wifeft  man,  not  who  hath 
a  fpirit  to  go   on,  but  who  hath  a  warinefs  to 
come  off:  and  that  feems  the  beft  courfe,  that  hath 
ynoft  paffages  out  of  it.     Sir  James  Crofts  on  the 
other  hand  hated  that  irrefolution  that  would  do 
nothing,  becaufe  it  may  be  at  liberty  to  do  any 
thing.     Indeed  faith  one,  Necejfity  hath  many  times 
an  advantage,  becaufe  it  awaketh   the  powers  of 
the  minde  andftrengtheneth  endeavour*     Sir  James 
Crofts  was  an  equal  compofition  of  both  •,  as  one 
that  had  one  fixed  eye  on  his  Attion^  and  another 
indifferent  one  on  his  retreat. 


Qbftr- 
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William   Lord  Grey    of    Wilton. 

Lloyd.  >jpHAT  great  fouldier  and  good  chriftian,  in 
whom  religion  was  not  a  foftnefs,  (as  Ma- 
chiavel  difcourfed)  but  a  refolution.  Hannibal 
was  fworn  an  enemy  to  Rome  at  nine  years  of 
age,  and  my  lord  bred  one  to  France  at  fourteen. 
Scipio's  firft  fervice  was  the  refcue  of  his  father 
in  Italy,  and  my  lord  Grey's  was  the  fafety  of 
his  father  in  Germany.  He  had  Fabius  his  flow 
way,  and  long  reach,  with  Herennius  his  fine 
policies,  and  neat  Ambufcadoes ;  having  his  two 
companions  always  by  him,  his  map  and  his 
guide:  the  firft  whereof  difcovered  to  him  his 
more  obvious  advantages,  and  the  fecond  his 
more  clofe  dangers.  His  great  conduct  won 
him  much  efteem  with  thofe  that  heard  of  him, 
and  his  greater  prefence  more  with  thofe  that 
faw  him.  Obfervable  his  civility  to  ftrangers, 
eminent  his  bounty  to  his  followers ;  obliging 
his  carriage  in  the  countries  he  marched  through, 
and  expert  his  fkill  in  wars,  whofe  end  he  faid 
was  victoty,  and  the  end  of  victory  noblenefs, 
made  up  of  pity  and  munificence.  It  loft  him 
his  eftate  to  redeem  himfelf  in  France,  and  his 
life  to  bear  up  his  reputation  in  Berwick.  Ha- 
ving lived  to  all  the  great  purpofes  of  life  but 
feif-intereft ;  he  died  1563,  that  fatal  year ;  no 
lefs  to  the  publick  forrow  of  England  which  he 

fecu- 
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fecured^  than  the  common  joy  of  Scotland,  which  QJEliz. 
he  awed.     Then  it  was  faid,    ^hat  the  fame  day  \*—wr^j 
died  the  great  eft  Scholar •,  and  the  great  eft  Souldier 
of   the  Nobility,  the   right   honourable  Henry 
Mannors  earl  of  Rutland  in  his  gown,  and  the 
honourable  lord  Grey  in  his  armour  •,  both,  as 
the  queen  faid  of  them,  Worthies  that  had  de- 
ferred well  of  the  Commonwealth  by  their  Wifdome* 
Councel,  Integrity  and  Courage. 

Two  things  my  lord  always  avoided  :  the  firft, 
to  give  many  reafons  for  one  thing  -,  the  heaping 
of  arguments  arguing  a  needinefs  in  every  of  the 
arguments  by  its  felf ;  as  if  one  did  not  truft  any 
of  them,  but  fled  from  one  to  another,  helping 
himfelf  ilill  with  the  laft.  The  fecond,  to  break 
a  negotiation  to  too  many  diilincl:  particulars,  or 
to  couch  it  in  too  compact  generals  :  by  the  firft 
whereof  we  give  the  parties  we  deal  with  an  op- 
portunity to  look  down  to  the  bottom  of  our  bu- 
finefs  ;  and  by  the  fecond,  to  look  round  to  the 
compafs  of  it.  Happy  are  thofe  fouls  that  com- 
mand themfelves  fo  far,  that  they  are  equally 
free  to  full  and  half  difcoveries  of  themfelves, 
always  ready  and  pliable  to  the  prefent  occafion. 
Not  much  regarded  was  this  gallant  fpirit  when 
alive,  but  much  milled  when  dead  •,  we  under- 
ftand  what  we  want,  better  than  what  we  enjoy ; 
and  the  beauty  of  worthy  things  is  not  in  the 
face,  but  the  back-fide,  endearing  more  by  their 
departure  than  their  addrefs. 


460 
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Edmund  Plowden. 


EDMUND  PLOWDEN  was  born  at 
,  Plowden  in  Shropfhire ;  one  who  excel- 
lently deferved  of  our  municipal  law  in  his 
learned  writings  thereon.  A  plodding  and  a 
ftudious  man  •,  and  no  wonder  if  knowing  and 
able :  beams  in  reflexion  are  hotteft,  and  the  foul 
becomes  wife  by  looking  into  its  felf.  But  fee 
the  man  in  his  Epitaph  ! 

Conditur  in  hoc  Tumulo  corpus  Edmundi  Plow- 
den Armigeri.  Claris  ortus  Parentibus,  a- 
pud  Plowden  in  Comitatu  Salop^  natus  eft  \ 
a  pueritia  in  literarum  Studio  liberaliter  eft 
educatus^  in  Proveftiore  vero  netate  Legibus, 
Jurifprudentice  operam  dedit.  Senex  jam 
IS  annum  <etatis  fuce  agens  67,  Mun- 
do  Valedhens,  in  Chrifto  Jefu  SanRe  obder- 
mivit?  die  Sexto  Men/is  Februar,  Anno  Do- 
mini 1585. 

I  have  the  rather  inferted  this  epitaph  infcribed 
on  his  monument  on  the  north-fide  of  the  eaft- 

end 

*  Within  this  Tomb  lies  the  Body  of  Edmund  Plowden, 
Efq;  defcended  from  illuflrious  Parents.  He  was  born  at 
Plowden  in  the  County  of  Salop,  liberally  educated  from 
his  Infancy,  in  his  riper  Years  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
vStudy  of  the  Common  and  Civil  Law.  Taking  leave  of  this 
World,  he  ilept  in  Chrift  on  the  6th  Day  of  Feb.  158$, 


Edmund  Plowden. 

end  of  the  quire  of  Temple-church  in  London, 
becaufe  it  hath  efcaped  (but  by  what  cafualty  I 
cannot  conjecture)  matter  Stow  in  his  Survey  of 
London.  We  mult  adde  a  few  words  out  of 
the  character  Mr.  Cambden  gives  of  him  : 

*  Vit<s  integritate  inter  homines  y#^  profeffionis 
nulli  fecundum.  As  he  was  fmgularly  well  learned 
in  the  common  laws  of  England,  whereof  he 
deferved  well  by  writing ;  fo  for  integrity  of 
life  he  was  fecond  to  none  of  his  profefiion. 
And  how  excellent  a  medley  is  made,  when  ho- 
nefty  and  ability  meet  in  a  man  of  his  profeffion  ! 
nor  muit  we  forget  how  he  was  treafurer  for  the 
honourable  fociety  of  the  middle-Temple,  Anno 
1572,  when  their  magnificent  hall  was  builded ; 
he  being  a  great  advancer  thereof.  Finding 
the  coyn  embafed  by  Henry  the  eighth,  fo  many 
ways  prejudicial  to  this  ftate,  as  that  which  firft 
difhonoured  us  abroad ;  fecondly,  gave  way  to 
the  frauds  of  coyners  at  home,  who  exchanged 
the  beft  commodities  of  the  land  for  bafe  mo- 
neys, and  exported  the  current  moneys  into  for- 
reign  parts  •,  and  thirdly,  enhanced  the  prizes  of 
all  things  vendible,  to  the  great  lois  of  all  ftipen- 
diaries.  He  offered,  i.  That  no  man  fhould 
melt  any  metal,  or  export  it:  2.  That  the  brafs 
money  fhould  be  reduced  to  its  juft  value  :  3. 
That 'it  fhould  be  bought  for  good  ;  by  which 
filent  and  juft  methods,  that  defect  of  our  go- 
vernment for  many  years  was  remedied  in  a  few 
moneths,  without  any  noife,  or  (what  is  proper 
to  alterations  of  this  nature)  dif content. 

The  middle  region  of  the  Air  is  cooleft,  as 
moll  diftant  from  the  direct  beams  that  warm  the 

high- 

*  That  he  was  fecond  to  none  of  his  profeffion  in  Integrity. 
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Q^Eliz.  higheft,  and  the  reflexed  that  heat  the  loweft  r 
the  mean  man,  that  is  as  much  below  the  favour 
of  the  court,  as  above  the  bufmefs  of  the  coun- 
try, was  in  our  judges  opinion  the  moil  happy 
and  compofed  man  •,  this  being  the  utmoft  of  a 
knowing  man's  wifh  in  England,  that  he  were 
as  much  out  of  the  reach  of  contempt,  as  to  be 
above  a  conftable;  and  as  much  out  of  the  com- 
pafs  of  trouble,  as  to  be  below  a  juflice.  A 
mean  is  the  utmoft  that  can  be  prefcribed  either 
of  vertue  or  blifs,  as  in  our  actions,  fo  in  our 
ftate. 

Great  was  the  capacity,  and  good  the  inclina- 
tion of  this  man ;  large  the  furniture,  and  hap- 
py the  culture  of  his  foul ;  grave  his  mein,  and 
{lately  his  behaviour ;  well-regulated  his  affecti- 
ons, and  allayed  his  pafllons  -,  well-principled 
his  mind,  and  well-fet  his  fpirit ;  folid  his  obfer- 
vation,  working  and  practical  his  judgment: 
and  as  that  Roman  heroe  was  moreeminentwhofe 
image  was  miffing,  than  all  the  reft  whofe  por- 
traitures were  fet  up  ;  fo  this  accomplifhed  gen- 
tleman is  more  obfervable  becaufe  he  was  not  a 
ftates-man,  than  fome  of  thofe  that  were  fo. 
There  is  a  glory  in  the  obfcurity  of  worthy- 
men,  who  as  that  fun  (which  they  equal  as  well 
in  common  influence  as  luftre)  are  moil  looked 
on  when  eclipfed. 


Dlfer* 


Obfervatlons   on    tie    Life   of 
Sir  Roger  Manwood. 

SI  R  Roger  Manwood  born  at  Sandwich  in  Lloyd,] 
Kent,  attained  to  fuch  eminency  in  the  com- 
mon law,  that  he  was  preferred  fecond  juflice  of 
the  common  pleas  by  queen  Elizabeth  ;  which 
place  he  difcharged  with  fo  much  ability  and  in- 
tegrity, that  not  long  after  he  was  made  chief 
baron  of  the  exchequer ;  which  office  he  moft 
wifely  managed,  to  his  great  commendation,  full 
fourteen  years,  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Much  was  he  employed  in  matters  of  State, 
and  was  one  of  the  commiflioners  who  fate  on  the 
tryal  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  He  wrote  a  book 
on  the  foreft-laws,  which  is  highly  prized  by 
men  of  his  profeffion.  In  vacation- time  he  con- 
ilantly  inhabited  at  St.  Stephen's  in  Canterbury, 
and  was  bounteoufly  liberal  to  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants thereof :  and  fo  charitable  was  he,  that  he 
erected  and  endowed  a  fair  free  fchool  at  Sand- 
wich, dying  in  the  35  of  queen  Elizabeth,  anno 
Dom.  1593. 

Cloaths  for  neceflity,  warm  cloaths  for  health, 
cleanly  for  decency,  lailing  for  ftrength,  was  his 
maxime  and  practice,  who  kept  a  ftate  in  decent 
plainnefs;  infomuch  that  queen  Elizabeth  called 
him  her  Good-man  Judge.  In  Davifon's  cafe, 
Mildmay  cleared  the  man  of  malice,  but  taxed 

him 
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Q^Eliz.  him  with  unfkilfulnefs  and  rafhnefs :  Lumley  faid 
'  he  was  an  ingenious  and  an  honeft  man,  but 
prefumptuous.  1  will  ever  efteem  him  an  honeft 
and  good  man,  faid  Grey.  The  archbiihop  of 
Canterbury  approved  the  fact,  commended  the 
man,  but  difallowed  of  the  manner  and  form  of 
his  proceedings.  Manwood  made  a  narrative  of 
the  queen  of  Scots  proceedings,  confirmed  the 
fentence  againft  her,  extolled  the  queen's  cle- 
mency, pitied  Davifon  and  fined  him  icooo/. 

A  man  he  was  of  a  pale  conftitution,  but  a 
clear,  even,  and  fmooth  temper  j  of  a  pretty  fo- 
lid  confiftence,  equally  fanguine  and  flegmatique: 
of  a  quiet  foul,  and  ferene  affections :  of  a  dif- 
creet  fweetnefs,  and  moderate  manners ;  flow  in 
pafTion,  and  quick  enough  in  apprehenfion ; 
wary  in  new  points,  and  very  fixed  and  judicious 
in  the  old.  A  plauiible,  infmuating,  and  for- 
tunate man  •,  the  idea  of  a  wife  man ;  having 
(what  that  elegant  educator  wiiheth)  that  great 
habit  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  promptnefs  and 
fkntifulnefs  in  theftcre-houfe  of  the  mind,  of  clear 
Imaginations  well-fixed :  which  was  promifed  in 
his  erect  and  forward  flature,  his  large  bread,  his 
round  and  capacious  forehead,  his  curious  and 
obferving  eye,  (the  clear  and  fmart  argument  of 
his  clearer  and  quicker  foul,  which  owned  a  live- 
linefs  equally  far  from  volatilenefs  and  flupidity) 
his  fteady  attention  and  his  folid  memory,  toge- 
ther with  what  is  molt  confiderable,  a  grand  in- 
clination to  imitate  and  excel.  What  Plutarch 
faith  of  Timoleon  with  reference  to  Epaminon- 
das,  that  we  may  fay  of  this  gentleman,  That  his 
l:fe  and  aftions  are  like  Homer's  verfes,  fmcoth  and 
flowing,  equal  and* happy :  eipecially  in  the  two 

grand 
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md  embelifhments  of  our  nature,  friendfhip  Q^Eli 
and  charity,  i.  Friendfhip,  that  facred  thing  \^* 
whereof  he  was  a  pafiionate  lover,  and  an  exact 
obferver,  promoting  it  among  all  men  he  con- 
verfed  with.  Surely  there  is  not  that  content  on 
earth  like  the  union  of  minds  and  interefts,  whereby 
we  enjoy  ourfelves  by  reflection  in  our  friend ;  it 
being  the  moft  dreadful  folitude  and  wildnefs  of 
nature,  to  be  friendlefs.  But  his  friendfhip  was 
a  contracted  beam  to  that  fun  of  charity,  that 
blefled  all  about  him.  His  falary  was  not  more 
fixed  than  his  charity  :  he  and  the  poor  had  one 
revenue,  one  quarter-day :  Inflead  of  hiding  his 
face  from  the  poor,  it  was  his  practice  to  feek  for 
them  ;  laying  out  by  truflees  for  penfioners,  ei- 
ther hopeful  or  indigent,  whereof  he  had  a  cata- 
logue that  made  the  befl  comment  upon  that 
text,  The  liberal  man  devifeth  liberal  things.  This 
is  the  beft  conveyance  that  ever  lawyer  made,  To 
lave  and  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 


Qbfervations    on   the    Life   of 
Sir  Chriftopher  Wray. 

gIR  Chriftopher  Wray  was  born  in  the  fpa-L1    d> 

cious  parifh  of  Bedal,  the  main  motive  which 
made  his  daughter  Frances,  countefs  of  War- 
wick, fcatter  her  benefactions  the  thicker  in  that 
place.  He  was  bred  in  the  ftudy  of  our  muni- 
cipal law  ;  and  fuch  his  proficiency  therein,  that 
in  the  fifteenth  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  Michael- 
Hi  h  mas- 
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Q^Eliz.  mas- term,  he  was  made  lord  chief  juftice  of  the 
king's  bench.  He  was  not  like  that  judge,  who 
feared  neither  God  nor  man,  but  onely  one  widow ', 
(left  her  importunity  Jhould  weary  him  -,)  but  hear- 
tily feared  God  in  his  religious  conversation.  Each 
man  he  refpected  with  his  due  diftance  off  the 
bench,  and  no  man  on  it  to  byafs  his  judgment. 
He  was  pro  tempore,  lord  privy  feal,  and  fat 
chief  in  the  court  when  fecretary  Davifon  was 
fentenced  in  the  ftar-chamber,  Sir  Chriftopher 
collecting  the  cenfures  of  all  the  commiffioners, 
concurred  to  fine  him  :  but  with  this  comfortable 
conclufion,  float  ^  as  it  was  in  the  queens  power  to 
have  himpunijhed,  fo  her  highnefs  might  le  pre- 
vailed with  for  mitigating  or  remitting  of  the  fine: 
and  this  our  judge  may  be  prefumed  no  ill  in- 
flrument  in  the  procuring  thereof. 

He  bountifully  reflected  on  Magdalene-Col- 
led ge  in  Cambridge ;  which  infant  foundation 
had  otherwife  been  ftarved  at  nurfe  for  want  of 
maintenance.  We  know  who  faith,  The  righteous 
man  leaveth  an  inheritance  to  his  children's  children^ 
and  the  well-thriving  of  his  third  generation  may 
be  an  evidence  of  his  well-gotten  goods.  This 
worthy  judge  died  May  the  eighth,  in  the  thirty 
fourth  of  queen  Elizabeth.  When  judge  Moun- 
fon  and  Mr.  Dalton  urged  in  Stubs  his  cafe, 
(that  writ  againfl  queen  Elizabeth's  marriage 
with  the  duke  of  Anjou)  That  the  act  of  Philip 
and  Mary  againft  the  Authors  and  fowers  of  f edi- 
tions writings  was  miftimed,  and  that  it  died  with 
queen  Mary  ;  my  lord  chief  juftice  Wray,  upon 
whom  the  queen  relied  in  that  cafe,  fhewed  there 
was  no  miflaking  in  the  noting  of  the  time ; 
and  proved  by  the  words  of  the  act,  that  the 

act 
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aft  was  made  againft  thofe  which  mould  violate  Q. 
the  king  by  feditious  writing ;  and  that  the  king  ^ 
of  England  never  dieth :  yea,  that  that  aft   was 
renewed  anno  primo  Eliz.  during  the  life  of  her 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body. 

Five  particulars  I  have  heard  old  men  fay  lie 
was  choice  in  :   i.  His  friend,  which  was  always 
wife  and  equal ;    2.  His  wife  ;  3.  His  book;  4. 
His  fecret;  5.  His  expreflion  and  garb.     By  four 
things  he  would  fay  an  eftate  was  kept :    i .  By 
underflanding  it;    2.  By  fpending  not  until  it 
comes;    3.  By  keeping  old  fervants ;   4.  By  .a 
quarterly  audit.     The  properties  of  infancy,  is 
innocence ;  of  childhood,  reverence ;  of    man- 
hood, maturity ;  and  of  old  age,  wifdome  :  wi£ 
dome  !  that  in  this  grave  perfon  afted  all  its 
brave  parts ;  /.  e.  was  mindful  of  what  is  pail, 
obfervant  of  things  prefent,  and  provident  for 
things  to  come.  No  better  inftance  whereof  need 
be  alledged  than  his  pathetick  difcourfes  in  the 
behalf  of  thofe  two  great  ft  ays  of  this  kingdome, 
hufbandry  and  merchandize :  for  he  had  a  clear 
difcerning  judgement,  and   that  not   onely   in 
points  of  law,  which  yet  his  arguments  and  de- 
cifions  in  that  profelTion  manifeft  without  difpute; 
but  in  matters  of  policy  and  government,  wherein 
his  guefs  was  ufually  as  near  prophecy  as   any 
man's  :  as  alfo  in  the  little  myileries  of  private 
manage,  by  which  upon  occafion  he  hath  unra- 
velled the   ftudied  cheats   and  intrigues  of  the 
clofet-men  :  to  which  when  you  adde  his  happy 
faculty  of  communicating  himfelf,  by  a  free  and 
graceful  elocution,  to  charm  and  command  his 
audience,  afiifted  by  the  attractive  dignity  of  his 
prefence,  you  will  not  admire  that  he  managed 
H  h  2  his 
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Q^  Eliz.  his  jufticefhip  with  fo  much  fatisfa&ion  to  the 
court,  and  that  he  left  it  with  fo  much  applaufe 
from  the  country  :  for  thefe  two  peculiarities  he 
had,  That  none  was  more  tender  to  the  poor,  or 
more  civil  in  private  ;  and  yet  none  more  ftern  to 
the  rich,  I  mean  juftices  of  peace,  officers,  &c. 
or  more  fevere  in  publick.  He  delighted  indeed 
to  be  loved)  not  reverenced:  yet  knew  he  very 
well  how  to  aflert  the  dignity  of  his  place  and 
function  from  the  approaches  of  contempt. 


Obfervations   on  the  Life  of  the 
Earl  of  Worcefter. 


,  H  E  lord  of  Worcefter,  (as  no  mean  favou- 

rite) was  of  the  ancient  and  noble  blood  of 
the  Beauforts,  and  of  the  queen's  grandfather's 
line  by  the  mother  ;  which  me  could  never  for- 
get, efpecially  where  there  was  a  concurrency  of 
old  blood  with  fidelity,  a  mixture  which  ever 
forted  with  the  queen's  nature.  He  was  firfl  made 
matter  of  the  horfe,  and  then  admitted  of  her 
council  of  flate.  In  his  youth  (part  whereof  he 
Ipent  before  he  came  to  refide  at  court)  he  was 
a  very  fine  gentleman,  and  the  beft  horfe-man  and 
tilter  of  the  times,  which  were  then  the  man- 
like and  noble  recreations  of  the  court  :  and  when 
years  had  abated  thefe  exercifes  of  honour,  he 
grew  then  to  be  a  faithful  and  profound  counfel- 
lour.  He  was  the  laft  liver  of  all  the  fervants  of 
her  favour,  and  had  the  honour  to  fee  his  re- 

nowned 
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inowned  miftrefs,  and  all  of  them  laid  in  the  places  Q^Eliz. 
of  their  reft  ;  and  for  himfelf,  after  a  life  of  very  <— - v~— ' 
noble  and  remarkable  reputation,  he  died  in  a 
peaceable  old  age,  full  of  riches  and  honour.  His 
father's  temperance  reached  to  9  7  years  of  age, 
Ibecaufe  he  never  eat  but  one  meal  a-day  ;  and 
his  fparingnefs  attained  to  84,  becaufe  he  never 
ieat  but  of  one  dim.  He  came  to  the  queen's 
favour,  becaufe  as  her  father  fo  me  loved  aman  ; 
he  kept  in,  becaufe  as  her  father  too  fo  me  loved 
an  able  man.  His  man-like  recreations  commended 
him  to  the  ladies,  his  prudent  atchievements  to 
the  lords.  He  was  made  mailer  of  the  horfe  be- 
caufe active,  and  privy  councellour  becaufe  wife; 
his  miftrefs  excufed  his  faith,  which  was  popifh ; 
but  honoured  his  faithfulnefs,  which  was  Roman; 
it  being  her  ufual  fpeech,  that  my  lord  of  Wor- 
cefter had  reconciled  what  fjie  thought  inconfiftent, 
aftiff  fapift,  to  agoodfubjett.  His  religion  was 
not  pompous,  but  folid  ;  not  the  (hew  of  his 
life,  but  the  comfort  of  his  foul.  A  great  maf- 
ter  he  was  of  others  affections,  and  greater  of 
his  own  pafTions :  many  things  difpleafed,  nothing 
angered  my  lord  of  Worcefter,  whofe  maxime 
was,  'That  he  would  not  be  difordered  within  him- 
felfj  onely  becaufe  things  were  out  of  order  without 
him  :  he  had  this  maxime  whence  he  had  his  na- 
ture, from  his  prudent  father  fir  Charles  Somer- 
fet,  the  firft  earl  of  Worcefter  of  that  name, 
whofe  temper  was  fo  pliable,  and  nature  fo  peace- 
able, that  being  afked  (as  it  is  ufualiy  reported 
of  him)  How  he  patted  fo  troublefome  a  reign  as 
| king  Henry's,  fo  uncertain  as  king  Edward's,  fo 
fierce  as  queen  Mary's,  and  fo  unexpected  as 
Elizabeth's,,  with  fo  quiet,  fo  fixed,  fo 
Hh  3  fmooth, 
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Q^Eliz.  fmooth,  fo  refolved  and  ready  a  mind  and  frame? 

*— v-*-'  anfwered,  it  was  becaufe  he  underftood  the  inte~ 
reft  of  the  kingdome,  while  others  obferved  its 
Humours.  Hisfirft  publick  fervice  was  to  repre- 
fentthe  grandeur  of  his  miftrefs  at  the  chriften- 
ing  of  the  Daulphine  of  France,  and  his  laft  the 
like  at  the  marriage  of  the  king  of  Scots,  whom 
he  honoured  with  the  garter  from  his  miftrefs,  and 
advifed  to  beware  of  papifts  from  the  council. 

The  frame  of  this  noble  man's  body,  (as  it  is 
delineated  by  fir  W.  P.)  feems  fuited  to  the  noble 
ufe  it  was  "defigned  for,  The  entertaining  of  a 
moft  pure  and  aftive  foul  •,  but  equally  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  ftrength  and  comelinefs,  befriended 
with  all  proportionate  dimenfions,  and  a  moft 
grave,  yet  obliging  carriage.  There  was  a  clear 
fprightfulnefs  in  his  complexion,  but  a  fad  refer- 
yednefs  in  his  nature  •,  both  making  up  that  blef- 
fed  compofition  of  a  wife  and  winning  man,  of 
as  great  hardihip  of  body,  as  noblenefs  of  fpirit. 
Of  a  quick  fight,  and  an  accurate  ear ;  a  fteady 
obfervation,  and  ready  expreffion :  with  the  tor- 
rent whereof  he  at  once  pleafed  king  James,  and 
amazed  king  Henry,  being  the  moft  natural  ora- 
tor in  the  world.  Among  all  which  endowments, 
I  had  almoft  forgot  his  memory,  that  was  very 
faithful  to  him  in  things  and  bufmefs,  though  not 
punctilio's' and  formalities:  great  parts  he  had, 
the  range  and  compafs  whereof  filled  the  whole? 
circle  of  generous  learning  in  that  perfon,  as  it;, 
hath  done  in  the  following  heroes  of  that  family 
£p  this  day, 


Q.  Eliz- 
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Sir  Henry  Killigrew. 

^TRAVELLERS  report,  That  the  place  Lloyd. 

wherein  the  body  of  Abfalom  was  buried  is 
flill  extant  at  Jerufalem,  and  that  it  is  a  folemn 
cuftome  of  pilgrims  paffing  by  it  to  caft  a  flone 
on  the  place  :  but  a  weil-difpofed  man  can  hard- 
ly go  by  the  memory  of  this  worthy  perfon 
without  doing  grateful  homage  thereunto,  in 
bellowing  upon  him  one  or  two  of  our  obferva- 
tions.  It's  a  queftion  fometimes  whether  dia- 
mond gives  more  luflre  to  the  ring  it's  fet  in,  or 
the  ring  to  the  diamond:  this  gentleman  received 
honour  from  his  family,  and  gave  renown  to  it. 
Writing  is  the  character  of  the  fpeech,  as  that  is 
of  the  mind.  From  Tully  (whofe  orations  he 
could  repeat  to  his  dying  day)  he  gained  an  even 
and  apt  Itile,  flowing  at  one  and  the  felf-fame 
heighth.  Tully's  Offices,  a  book  which  boys 
read,  and  men  underfland,  was  fo  efteemed  of 
my  lord  Burleigh,  that  to  his  dying  day  he  ak 
ways  carried  it  about  him,  either  in  his  bofome 
or  his  pocket,  as  a  compleat  piece  that,  like  A- 
riftotle's  rhetorick,  would  make  both  a  fcholar 
and  an  honeft  man.  Cicero's  magnificent  orations 
againft  Anthony,  Catiline  and  Verres  ;  Casfar's 
great  Commentaries  that  he  wrote  with  the  fame 
fpirit  that  he  fought  ;  flowing  Livy  *,  grave,  judi- 
cious and  (lately  Tacitus  ;  eloquent,  but  faith- 
H  h  4  fol 
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Q^Eliz.  ful  Curtius  ;  brief  and  rich  Saluft,  prudent  and 
brave  Xenophon,  whofe  perfon  was  Themiftocles 
his  companion,  as  his  book  was  Scipio  Affricanus 
his  pattern  in  all  his  wars  ;  ancient  and  fweet 
Herodotus ;  fententious  and  obferving  Thuci- 
dides ;  various  and  ufeful  Polybius •>  Siculus, 
HalicarnafTeus,  Trogus,  Orofius,  Juftine,  made 
up  our  young  man's  retinue  in  all  his  travels, 
where  (as  Diodorus  the  Sicilian  writes)  he  fate  on 
the  ftage  of  humane  life^  obferving  the  great  cir- 
cumftances  of  places^  perfons^  times^  manners,  oc- 
cafions^  &c.  and  was  made  wife  by  their  example 
who  have  trod  the  path  of  err  our  and  danger  before 
him.  To  which  he  added  that  grave,  weighty, 
and  fweet  Plutarch,  whofe  books  (faid  Gaza) 
would  furnim  the  world,  were  all  others  loft. 
Neither  was  he  amazed  in  the  labyrinth  of  hif- 
tory,  but  guided  by  the  clue  of  Cofmography, 
hanging  his  ftudy  with  maps,  and  his  mind  with 
cxacl:  notices  of  each  place.  Fie  made  in  one 
view  a  judgment  of  the  fituation,  intereft,  and 
commodities  (for  want  whereof  many  flatefmen 
and  fouldiers  have  *  failed)  of  nations :  but  to 
understand  the  nature  of  places,  is  but  a  poor 
knowledge,  unlefs  we  know  how  to  improve  them 
by  art  •,  therefore  under  the  figures  of  triangles, 
fquares,  circles  and  magnitudes :  with  their  terms 
and  bounds,  he  could  contrive  moft  tools  and 
inftrunafents,  moft  engines,  and  judge  of  fortifi- 
cations, architecture,  fhips,  wind  and  water- 
works, and  whatever  might  make  this  lower 
frame  of  things  ufeful  and  ferviceable  to  man- 

kinde  : 

*  As  Cyrus  at  Thermopylae,  CrafTus  in  Parthia  :  there- 
fore Alexander  had  exaft  maps  always  about  him  to  obferve 
pktfages,  (freight?,  rock?,  plains,  rivers,  £c. 
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kinde  :  which  feverer  ftudies  he  relieved  with  no-  Q.  Eliz. 
I  ble  and  free  poetry-aid,  once  the  pleafure  and 
}  advancement  of  the  foul,  made  by  thofe  higher 
i  motions  of  the  minde  more  active  and   more 
,  large.  To  which  I  adde  her  fifter  mufick,  where- 
.  with  he  revived  his  tired  fpirits,  lengthened  (as 
1  he  faid)  his  fickly  days,  opened  his  opprefied 
|  breaft,  eafed  his  melancholy  thoughts,  graced  his 
happy  pronunciation,  ordered  and  refined  his  ir- 
regular and  grofs  inclination,  fixed  and  quickned 
his  floating  and  dead  notions  -,  and  by  a  fecret, 
fweet  and  heavenly  vertue,  raifed  his  fpirit,  as 
he  confefTed,  fometime  to  a  little  lefs  than  ange- 
lical exaltation.    Curious  he  was  to  pleafe  his  ear, 
and  as  exact  to  pleafe  his  eye;  there  being  no 
ftatues,  infcriptions  or  coyns  that  the  Vertuofi  of 
Italy  could  mew,  the  antiquaries  of  France  could 
boaft  off,  or  the    great  hoarder  of  rarieties  the 
great  duke  of  Tufcany  (whofe  antic  coyns  are 
worth  looooo/.)    could    pretend  to,    that  he 
had  not  the  view  of.     No  man  could  draw  any 
place  or  work  better,  none  fancy  and  paint  a 
portraicture  more  lively  ;  being  a  Durer  for  pro- 
portion, a  Goltzius  for  a  bold  touch,  variety  of 
pofture,  a  curious  and  true  fhadow,  an  Angelo 
for  his  happy  fancy,  and  an  ^Holben    for  oyl 
works. 

Neither  was  it  a  bare  ornament  of  diicourfe, 
or  naked  diverfion  of  leifure  time ;  but  a  moft 
weighty  piece  of  knowledge  that  he  could  blazon 
moft  noble  and  ancient  coats,  and  thereby  dif- 
cern  the  relation,  intereft,  and  correfpondence 
of  great  families,  and  thereby  the  meaning  and 
bottom  of  all  tranfactions,  and  the  moft  fuccefs- 
ful  way  of  dealing  with  any  one  family.  His 

exeri 
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Q^Eliz.exercifes  were  fuch  as  his  employments  were  like 
L-~y— ~  to  be,  gentle  and  man-like,   whereof  the  two 
moft  eminent  were  riding  and  mooting,  that  at 
once  wholefomely  ftirred,  and  nobly  knitted  and 
ftrengthened  his  body.     Two  eyes  he  faid  he  tra- 
velled with ;  the  one  of  warinefs  upon  himfelf, 
the  other  of  obfervation   upon  others.      This 
compleat  gentleman  was  guardian  to  the  young 
Brandon  in  his  younger  years,    agent  for  fir  John 
Mafon  in  king  Edward  the  fixth's  time,  and  the 
firil  embaflador  for  the  ftate  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
time.     My  lord  Cobham  is  to  amufe  the  Spani- 
ard, my  lord  Effingham  to  undermine  the  French, 
and  fir  Henry  Killigrew  is  privately  fent  to  en- 
gage the  German  princes  againft  Auftria  in  point 
of  intereft,  and  for  her  majefty  in  point  of  reli- 
gion :  he  had  a  humour  that  bewitched  the  elec- 
tor of   Bavaria,    a  carriage  that  awed  him  of 
Mentz,  a  reputation  that  obliged  them  of  Colen 
and  Hydelberg,  and  that  reach  and  fluency  in 
difcourfe  that  won  them  all.    He  aflifted  the  lords 
Hunfdon  and  Howard  at  the  treaty  with  France 
in  London,  and  my  lord  of  EiTex  in  the  war  for 
France  in  Britain.     Neither  was  he  lefs  obferva- 
ble  for  his  own  conduct  than  for  that  of  others, 
whofe  fevere  thoughts,  words  and   carriage  fo 
awed  his   inferiour  faculties,  as  to  reftrain  him 
through  all  the  heats  of  youth,  made  more  than 
ufually  importunate  by  the  full  vigour  of  a  high 
and  fanguine  conftitution  :  infomuch  that  they 
fay  he  looked  upon   all  the  approaches  to  that 
fin,  then  fo  familiar  to  his  calling  as  a  fouldier, 
his  quality  as  a  gentleman,  and  his  ftation  as  a 
courtier,  not  onely  with  an  utter  difallowance  in 
Jiis  judgement,  but  with  a  natural  abhorrency 

and 
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and  antipathy  in  his  very  lower  inclinations.  ToQ^Eliz. 
which  happinefs  it  conduced  not  a  little,  that 
though  he  had  a  good,  yet  he  had  a  reftrained 
appetite  (a  knife  upon  his  throat  as  well  as  upon 
his  trencher)  that  indulged  it  felf  neither  fre- 
quent nor  delicate  entertainment ;  its  meals, 
though  but  once  a  day,  being  its  preflures  ;  and 
its  fail,  its  only  fenfualities  :  to  which  tempe- 
rance in  diet,  adde  but  that  in  deep,  together 
with  his  difpofal  of  himfelf  throughout  his  life 
to  induflry  and  diligence,  you  will  fay  he  was  a 
Ipotlefs  man,  whofe  life  taught  us  this  leflbn, 
(which  if  obferved,  would  accomplifh  man- 
kinde ;  and  which  king  Charles  the  firft  would 
inculcate  to  noble  travellers,  and  Dr.  Hammond 
to  all  men)  'To  be  furnijhed  always  with  fome thing 
to  do :  a  lefibn  they  propofed  as  the  beil  expedi- 
ence for  innocence  and  pleafure;  the  forefaid 
blefled  man  alluring  his  happy  hearers,  That  no 
burthen  is  more  heavy^  or  temptation  more  dange- 
rous^ than  to  have  time  lie  on  ones  hand :  the 
idle  man  being  not  onely  (as  he  worded  it)  the  De- 
viPjJbop)  but  his  kingdome  too  •,  a  model  <?/,  and 
an  appendage  unto  Hetty  a  place  given  up  to  tor* 
ment  and  to  mif chief. 


Qtfer* 


Q^Eliz. 
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Arthur    Gray    Baron   of   Wilton. 


A  Rthur  Gray  barori  of  wiiton,  is 

{\  reckoned  amongft  the  natives  of  Bucking- 
hamfhire,  whofe  father  had  his  habitation  (not 
at  Wilton  a  decayed  caftle  in  Hertfordlhire, 
whence  he  took  his  title,  but)  at  Wad  don,  a  fair 
houfe  of  his  family  not  far  from  Buckingham. 

He  fucceeded  to  a  fmall  eftate,  much  diminifhed 
on  this  fad  occafion.  His  father  William  lord 
Gray  being  taken  prifoner  in  France,  after  long 
ineffectual  folliciting  to  be  (becaufe  captiv.ated  in 
the  publick  fervice)  redeemed  on  the  publick 
charge,  at  laft  was  forced  to  ranfome  himfelf 
with  the  fale  of  the  beft  part  of  his  patrimony. 
Our  Arthur  endeavoured  to  advance  his  eftate  by 
his  valour,  being  entered  into  feats  of  war  un- 
der his  martial  father  at  the  liege  of  Leith  1560, 
where  he  was  fhot  in  the  moulder,  which  infpi- 
rited  him  with  a  conflant  antipathy  againft  the 
Scots.  He  was  afterwards  fent  over  lord  deputy 
into  Ireland,  anno  1580-,  where  before  he  had 
received  the  fword,  or  any  emblems  of  com- 
mand, ut  acrioribus  initiis  terrorem  incuteret^  to 
fright  his  foes  with  fierce  beginnings,  he  unfor- 
tunately fought  the  rebels  at  Grandilough,  to  the 
great  lofs  of  Englifli  blood.  This  made  many 

com- 
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commend  his  courage  above  his  conduct,  till  heQ.Eliz. 
recovered  his  credit,  and  finally  fupprefTed  the  v^~v— «/ 
rebellion  of  Defmond.  Returning  into  Eng- 
land, the  queen  chiefly  relied  on  his  counfel  for 
ordering  our  land-forces  againfl  the  Spaniards  in 
88,  and  fortifying  places  of  advantage.  The 
mention  of  that  year  (critical  in  church-diffe- 
rences about  difcipline  at  home,  as  well  as  with 
forreign  force  abroad)  mindeth  me  that  this  lord 
was  but  a  back-friend  to  bifhops ;  and  in  all  di- 
vifions  of  votes  in  parliament  or  council-table, 
fided  with  the  anti-prelatical  party.  When  fe- 
cretary  Davilbn,  that  flate-pageant,  (raifed  up 
on  purpofe  to  be  put  down)  was  cenfured  in  the 
flar-chamber  about  the  bufmefs  of  the  queen  of 
Scots,  this  lord  Gray  onely  defended  him,  as 
doing  nothing  therein  but  what  became  an  able 

CD  O 

and  honeft  miniiler  of  ftate.  An  ear-witneJs 
faith,  *  H&c  fufe  oratorie  &  animofe  Grelum  dif- 
ferent em  audivimus.  So  that  befides  bluntnefs, 
(the  common  and  becoming  eloquence  of  foul- 
diers)  he  had  a  real  rhetoric  k,  and  could  very 
emphatically  exprefs  himfelf.  Indeed  this  war- 
like lord  would  not  wear  two  heads  under  one 
helmet,  and  may  be  faid  always  to  have  born  hjs. 
beaver  open,  not  difTembling  in  the  leaft  degree, 
but  owning  his  own  judgement  at  all  times  what 
he  was.  He  deceafed  anno  Domini  1593. 

Three  things  he  was  obferved  eminent  for  :  r . 
difpatch ;  San  Jofeph  having  not  been  a  week 
in  Ireland,  before  he  had  environed  him  by  fea 
and  land.  2.  For  his  refolution,  that  he  would  , 

not  parley  with  him  till  he  was  brought  to  his 
mercy,  hanging  out  a  white  flag  with  Mifericor- 
dia,  Mifericordia.  3,  For  his  prudence:  j.  That 

he 

*  We  have  heard  Gray  difcuffing  thefe  Subjefts  with 
Copioufnefs,  Elegance  and  Spirit. 
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Q^Eliz.he  faved  the  commanders  to  oblige  the  Spaniard : 
2.  That  he  plundered  the  country,  to  enrich  his 
fouldiers  :  3.  That  he  decimated  the  fouldiery, 
to  terrific  invaders  -y  and  hanged  all  the  Irifh,  to 
amaze  the  traytors. 

Henry  Fitz-alan  earl  of  Arundel,  when  fte- 
ward  at  king  Edward's  coronation,  or  conftable 
at  queen  Mary's,  was  the  firft  that  rid  in  a  coach 
in  England ;  my  lord  Gray  was  the  firft  that 
brought  a  coach  hither :  one  of  a  working  brain, 
and  a  great  Mechanift  himfelf,  and  no  lefs  a  pa- 
tron to  the  ingenious  that  were  fo.  That  there 
was  an  emulation  between  him  and  SufTex,  was 
no  wonder;  but  that  the  inftance  wherein  he 
thought  to  difgrace  him,  iriould  be  his  feverity  to 
the  Engliih  traytor,  and  the  forreign  invadors, 
would  feem  ftrange  to  any  but  thofe  that  confider, 
i .  That  princes  of  late  would  feem  as  they  look 
on  the  end,  and  not  the  means ;  fo  they  hug  a 
cruelty,  and  frown  on  the  inftrument  of  it ;  who 
while  he  honeftly  facrificeth  fome  irregular  par- 
ticulars to  the  intereft  of  foveraignty,  may  be 
made  himfelf  a  facrifice  to  the  paffion  of  popu- 
lacy.  And,  2.  Which  is  the  cafe  here,  that  af- 
piring  princes  may  employ  feverer  natures,  but 
fetled  ones  ufe  the  more  moderate.  Love  keeps 
up  the  Empire  which  Power  hath  fet  up. 


Obfer- 
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Thomas  Lord  Burge. 

HP  Homas  lord  Burge  or  Borough,  was  born  in 
his  father's  noble  houfe  at  Gainfborough  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln.  He  was  fent  embafia- 
dour  into  Scotland  in  1593,  to  excufe  Bothwel 
his  lurking  in  England,  to  advife  the  fpeedy 
fuppreffion  of  the  Spanifh  faction,  to  advance 
the  proteftants  in  that  kingdome  for  their  king's 
defence,  and  to  inftrucl:  that  king  about  his  coun- 
cil ;  which  was  done  accordingly. 

He  was  made  lord-deputy  of  Ireland  anno 
1597,  in  the  room  of  fir  William  RuiTel.  Mr. 
Cambden  faith  thus  of  him : 

16  Vir  acer  fc?  anlmi  plenus,  fed  nullls  fere 
caftrorum  rv.dimentis. 

As  foon  as  the  truce  with  Tyrone  was  expired, 
he  ftraightly  befieged  the  fort  of  Black-water, 
(the  onely  receptacle  of  the  rebels  in  thofe  parts, 
befides  their  woods  and  bogs.)  Having  taken 
this  fort  by  force,  prefently  followed  a  bloody 
battle,  wherein  the  Englifh  loft  many  worthy 
men.  He  was  ftruck  with  untimely  death  before 
he  had  continued  a  whole  year  in  his  place ;  it 
being  wittily  obferved  of  the  fliort  lives  of  many 

wor- 

*  A  fhrew'd  and  fpirited  Man,  but  without  much  know- 
ledge in  Military  affairs. 


. 
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QJEliz.  worthy  men,  *  Fatuos  a  morte  defendit  ipfa  infi 
'txwJ.yfozj,  fi  cui  -plus  tceteris  aliquantulwn  falls  in/it 
'Netherfol.  (qUOC[  miremini)  ftattm  putrefdt.  Things  ran 
Prince™*'  deftroy  themfclves ;  thofe  two  things  being  in- 
Hen.p. 1 5, compatible  in  our  nature,  Ptrfeftion  and  La- 
1 6,  17.  ftingnefs. 

His  education  was  not  to  any  particular  pro- 
feflion,  yet  able  to  manage  all.  A  large  foul  and 
a  great  fpirit  apart  from  all  advantages^  can  do 
wonders.  His  mafler-piece  was  embaflle,  where 
his  brave  eftate  fet  him  above  refpects  and  com- 
pliance, and  his  comely  perfon  above  contempt. 
His  geography  and  hiftory  led  to  the  intereft  of 
other  princes,  and  his  experience  to  that  of  his 
own.  His  fkill  in  moft  languages  helped  him  to 
underftand  others ;  and  his  refolution  to  ufe 
onely  his  own,  to  be  referved  himfelf.  In  two 
things  he  was  very  fcrupulous  :  i .  In  his  com- 
miffion,  2.  In  his  iervants,  whom  he  always  (he 
faid)  found  honefl  enough,  but  feldome  quick 
and  referved.  And  in  two  things  very  careful : 
viz.  i.  The  time  and  humour  of  his  addrefTes ; 
2.  The  intereft,  inclinations  and  dependencies  of 
favourites.  A  grave  and  ileady  man,  obferuing 
every  thing,  but  affected  with  nothing  •,  keeping 
as  great  diftance  between  his  looks  and  his  heart, 
as  between  his  words  and  his  thoughts.  Very 
exact  for  his  priviledges,  very  cold  and  indiffe- 
rent in  his  motions,  which  were  always  guided 
by  the  emergencies  in  that  country,  and  by  his 
intelligence  from  home.  Good  he  was  in  pur- 
fuing  his  limited  initruction,  excellent  where  he 

was 

*  Folly  it  felf  defends  Fools  from  death,  whereas  fhould 
there  be  any  ftiarp  and  lively  humours  in  a  a  perfon's  dif- 
poihion,  they  prcfently  corrupt  and  bring  him  to  decay. 
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;  and  his  bufmefs  was  not  his 
but  his  dijcretion  too :  that  never 
but  in  his  laft  enterprize,  which   he  undertook 
without  any  apparent  advantage,  and  attempted 
without  intelligence  :  an  enterprize  well  worthy 
his  invincible  courage,  but  not  his  accuftomed 
prudence  ;  which  fhould  never  expofe  the  per- 
fon  of  a  general  to  the  danger  of  a  common 
fouldier. 


Qbfervations   on    the    Life  of 
William  Lord  Pawlet. 


PAWLET  (where-ever  born)  Lloyd. 
had  his  largeft  eftate  and  higheft  honour 
(baron  of  Bafing,  and  marquefs  of  Winchefter) 
in  Hantfhire.  He  was  defcended  from  a  younger 
houfe  of  the  Pawlets  in  Hintoa  St.  George  in 
Somerfetmire,  as  by  the  crefcent  in  his  arms  is 
acknowledged.  *  One  tells  us,  that  he  being  a 
younger  brother,  and  having  wafted  all  that  was 
left  him,  came  to  court  on  truft  ;  where,  upon 
the  flock  of  his  wit,  he  trafficked  fo  wifely,  and 
profpered  fo  well,  that  he  got,  fpent,  and  left* 
more  than  any  fubjeft  fince  the  conqueft.  Indeed 
he  lived  at  the  time  of  the  diffolution  of  ab- 
beys, which  was  the  harveft  of  eftates  ;  and  it 
argued  idlenefs  if  any  courtier  had  his  barns 
empty.  He  was  fervant  to  king  Henry  the  fe- 
venth  ;  and  for  thirty  years  together  treafurer  to 
I  i  king 

*  Sir  Robert  Naunton,  in  his  Fragmerrta  Regalisu 
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QJEliz.king  Henry  the  eighth,  Edward  the  fixth,  queen 
Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth  :  the  latter  in  fome 
fort  owed  their  crowns  to  his  counfel,  his  policy 
being  the  principal  defeater  of  duke  Dudley's 
defigne  to  dif-inherit  them.  I  behold  this  lord 
Pawlet  like  to  aged  Adoram^  fo  often  mentioned 
in  fcriptures,  being  over  the  tribute  in  the  days 
of  king  *  Bqvidj  all  the  reign  of  king  -J-  Solo- 
mon, until  the  firft  J  year  of  Rehoboam.  And 
though  our  lord  Pawlet  enjoyed  his  place  not  fo 
many  years,  yet  did  he  ferve  more  foveraigns,  in 
more  mutable  times,  being  (as  he  faid  of  him- 
felf)  No  oak,  but  an  Ofier.  Herein  the  paral- 
lel holds  not :  the  hoary  hairs  of  Adoram  were 
fent  to  the  grave  by  a  violent  §  death,  flam  by 
the  people  in  a  tumult ;  this  lord  had  the  rare 
happineis  of  J  'ez/0«ran«,  fetting  in  his  full  fplen- 
dour,  having  lived  97  years,  and  feen  103  out 
of  his  body.  He  died  anno  Domini  1572.  Thus 
far  Mr.  Fuller. 

This  gentleman  had  two  rules  as  ufeful  for 
mankind,  as  they  feem  oppofite  to  one  ano- 
ther. 

i..  That  in  our  considerations  and  debates,  we 
ihould  not  dwell  in  deceitful  generals,  but  look 
into  clear  particulars. 

2.  That  in  our  refolutions  and  conclufions,  we 
fhould  not  reft  on  various  particulars,  but  rife  to 
uniform  generals. 

A  man  he  was  that  reverenced  himfelf ;  that 
could  be  vertuous  when  alone,  and  good  when 
onely  his  own  theatre,  his  own  applaufe,  though 

excel- 

*  2  Sam.  20,  24.     f  i  Kings,  4,  6.      J  I  Kings,  12. 
§  i  Ibidem, 
t  A  fortunate  Death* 
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excellent,  before  the  world ;  his  vertue 
ving  by  fame  and  glory,  as  an  heat  which 
doubled  by  reflexion. 
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DIER  Knight,  younger  Son  to  Rich- 
J    ard  Dier,  Efquire,  was  born  at  Round-hill  in 

omerfetjhire,  as  may  appear  to  any  by  the  Heralds 
vijitation  thereof.  He  was  bred  in  the  ftudy  of  our 

unicipal  law,  and  was  made  lord  chief  juftice  of 
he  common  pleas,  primo  Eliz.  continuing  therein 
wenty  four  years.  When  Thomas  duke  of  Nor- 
olk was,  anno  1572,  arraigned  for  treafon,  this 
udge  was  prefent  thereat,  on  the  fame  token,  that 

hen  the  duke  defired  council  to  be  affigned  him9 

leading  that  it  was  grantedto  Humphrey  Stafford, 
in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  feventh,  our  judge 
returned  unto  him,  that  Stafford  had  it  allowed 
him  only  as  to  point  of  law,  then  in  difpute,  viz. 
Whether  he  was  legally  taken  out  of  the  Sanctu- 
ary ?  but  as  for  matter  of  faff,  neither  he,  nor  any 
ever  had  or  could  have  councel  allowed  him. 

But  let  his  own  works  praife  him  in  the  Gates, 
(known  for  the  place  of  publick  juftice  among  ft  the 
Jews)  let  his  learned  writings,  called,  The  Com- 
mentaries or  Reports,  evidence  his  abilities  in  his 
profejfflon.  He  died  in  25.  Eliz.  (though  married) 
without  any  iffue  ;  and  there  is  a  houfe  of  a  baronet 
of  his  name  (defcsnded  from  an  elder  fon  of  Rich- 
•  I  i  2 
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,  father  to  our  judge)  at  great  Stoughton  in 

Huntingtonfoire,  well  improved  I  believe  with  the 

addition  0/  the  Judge's  Eftate. 

There  is  a  manufcript  of  this  worthy  judge, 

wherein  are  fix  and  forty  rules  for  the  preferva- 

tion   of  the  commonwealth,  as  worthy  our  ob- 

fervation  as  they  were  his  colle<5tion. 

1 .  That  the  true  religion  be  eftablifhed. 

2.  To  keep  the  parts  of  the  commonwealth 
equal. 

3.  That  the  middle   fort  of  people   exceed 
both  the  extreams. 

4.  That  the  nobility  be  called  to  ferve,  or  at 
leaft  to  appear  at  the  court  by  themfelves,  or  by 
the  hopes  of  their  families  their  children. 

5.  That  the  court  pay  well. 

6.  That  trade  be  free ;    and   manufactures, 
with  all  other  ingenuities,  encouraged. 

7.  That  there  be  no  co-equal  powers,  nor  any 
other  ufurpations  againft  the  foundation. 

8.  That  their  be   notice   taken  of  wife  and 
well-affected  perfons  to  employ  them. 

9.  That  corruption  be  reftrained. 

10.  That  the  prince  mew  himfelf  abfolute  in 
his   authority  firft,  and  then  indulgent   in  his 
nature. 

1 1 .  That  the  firfl  ferment  of  fedition,  want^ 
&c.  be  confidered. 

12.  That  preferments  be  bellowed  on  merit, 
and  not  faction. 

13.  That  troublefome  perfons   be  employed 
abroad. 

14.  That  emulations  be  over  ruled. 

15.  That  the  ancient  and  moft  eafie  way  of 
contributions  when  neceflary,  be  followed. 

1 6.   That 
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1 6.  That  the  youth  be  difcipled.  Q^Eliz. 

17.  That  difcourfes  and  writings  of  govern*  u-v— ' 
ment,  and  its  myfteries  be  reftrained. 

1 8.  That  the  active  arid  bufie  be  taken  to  em- 
ployment. 

19.  That  the  king  fhew  himfelf  often  in  ma- 
jefty,    tempered  with  ^familiarity,  eafie  accefs, 
tendernefs,  &c. 

20.  That  the  prince  perform  fome  expected 
actions  at  court  himfelf. 

21.  That  no  one  man  be  gratified  with  the 
grievance  of  many. 

22.  That  acts  of  grace  pafs  in  the  chief  ma- 
giftrate's  name,  and  acts  of  feverity   in  the  mi- 
niflers. 

23.  That  the  prince  borrow  when  he  hath 
no  need. 

24.  That  he  be  fo  well  furnimed  with  war- 
like  provifions,    citadels,    fhips,    as   to.  be  re- 
nowned for  it. 

25.  That  the  neighbour-ftates  be  balanced. 

26.  That  the  prince  maintain  very  knowing 
agents,  fpies  and  intelligencers. 

27.  That  none  be  fuffered  to  raife  a  quarrel 
between  the  prerogative  and  the  law. 

28.  That  the  people  be  awaked  by  mufters. 

29.  That  in  cafes   of  faction,    colonies  and 
plantations  be  found  out  to  receive  ill  humours. 

30.  That  the  feas,  the  fea-coaft,  and  borders 
befecured. 

3 1 .  That  the  prince  be  either  refldent  himfelf, 
or  by  a  good  natured  and  popular  favourite. 

32.  To  act  things  by  degrees,  and  check  all 
the   hafty,    importunate,    rafh   and    turbulent, 
though  well-affected. 

li  3  33.  That 
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Q..Eliz.     33.  That  the  inhabitants  have  honour  promif- 
(xv>Jcuoufly,  but  that  power  be  kept  in  the  well- 
affected's  hands. 

34.  That  there  be  as  far  as  can  be  plain  deal- 
ing, and  the  people  never  think  they  are  de- 
ceived. 

35.  That  there  be  a  ftrift  eye  kept  upon  learn- 
ing, arms,  and  mechanical  arts. 

36.  That  there,  be  frequent  wars. 

37.  To  obferve   the  divifions  among  favou- 
rites, though  not  to  encourage  them. 

38.  That  an  account  be  given  of  the  publick 
expences. 

39.  That  inventions  be  encouraged, 

40.  That  the  country  be  kept  in  its  due  de- 
pendance  on  the  crown  againft  the  times  of  war, 
elections,  &c.  and  to  that  purpofe  that  the  cour- 
tiers keep  good  houfes,  &c. 

41.  That  no  difobliging  perfon  be  trufted. 

42.  That  executions  be  few,  fuddain  and  fe- 
vere, 

43.  To  improve  the  benefit  of  a  kingdome's 
fhuation.   ' 

44.  That  the  liberties  and  priviledges   of  the 
{abject  be  fo  clearly  flated,  that  there  may  be  no 
pretences  for  worfe  purpofes. 

45.  That  the  coyn  be  neither  tranfported  nor 
embafed. 

46.  That  luxury  be  fupprefied, 

Maximes  thefe  !  that  fpake  our  judge  fo  con- 
verfantwith  books  and  men,  that  that  may  be  ap- 
plied to  him,  which  is  attributed,  to  as  great  a  di- 
vine as  he  was  a  lawyer,  viz,  That  be  never  talked 
wiib  "himfelfi 

Olfer- 


4*7 

Q^Eliz. 
Vv>J 
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William  Pelham. 

ClR  William  Pelham  was  a  native  of  Sufiex,LI    ^ 

whofe  ancient  and  wealthy  family  hath  long 
flourimed  in  Laughton  therein.  His  prudence 
in  peace,  and  valour  in  war,  caufed  queen  Eliza- 
beth to  employ  him  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  by 
the  privy-council  appointed  lord  chief  juftice  to 
govern  that  land  in  the  interim  betwixt  the  death 
of  fir  William  Drury,  and  the  coming  in  of 
Arthur  Gray,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Say  not  that  he  did  but,  flop  a  gap  for  a  twelve- 
month at  the  moft,  feeing  it  was  fuch  a  gap,  de- 
ftruftion  had  entered  in  thereat,  to  the  final  mine 
of  that  king-dome,  had  not  his  providence  pre- 
vented it.  For  in  this  juncture  of  time,  Def- 
mond  began  his  rebellion  1579,  inviting  ^r  Wil- 
liam to  fide  with  him ;  who  wifely  gave  him  the 
hearing,  with  a  fmile  in  to  the  bargain.  And  al- 
though our  knight  for  want  of  force  could  not 
cure  the  wounds,  yet  he  may  be  faid  to  have 
wafhed  and  kept  it  clean,  refigning  it  in  a  reco- 
vering condition  to  the  lord  Gray,  who  fucceded 
him.  Afterwards  he  was  fent  over  into  the  Low 
Countries  1586,  being  commander  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  horfe  therein.  It  is  faid  of  him,  Brdbantiam 
perfultabat,  he  leapt  through  Brabant ;  import- 
ing celerity  and  fuccefs,  yea,  as  much  conqueft 
as  fo  fuddain  an  expedition  was  capable  of. 

li  He 
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Q^Eliz,     He  had  a  flrong  memory  whereof  he  built  his 
CxVNj  experience,  and  a  large  experience  whereon  he 
grounded  his  actions' :  there  was  no  town,  fort, 
pafTage,  hill  or  dale,  either  in  Ireland  or  Holland, 
but  he  retained  by  that  flrong  faculty,  that  was 
much  his  nature,  more  his  art ;  which  obferved 
privately,  what  it  faw  publickly ;  recollected  and 
fixed  in  the  night,  when  he  obferved  by  day ; 
trufting  his  bead  with  folids,  but  not  burthening 
it  with  impertinencies.     Company  is  one  of  the 
greateft  pleafures  of  mankinde,  and   the  great 
delight  of  this  man  (it's  unnatural  to  be  folitary ; 
the  world  is  linked  together  by  love,  and  men  by 
friendihip)  who  obferved  three  things  in  his  con- 
verfe,  that  it  fhouldbe,  j.  even,  2.  choice,  and 
3.  ufeful;  all  his  friends  being  either  valiant, 
ingenious,    or  wife  :  that  is,    either  fouldiers, 
fcholars,  or  flates-men.  Four  things  he  was  very 
intent  upon  during  his  government  in  Ireland : 
i.  The  priefts,  the  pulpits,  and  the  prefs :  2. 
The  nobility  :  3.  The  ports  :  4.  The  forreigners. 
Which  he  purfued  with  that  activity,  the  earl  of 
Ormond  affifting  him,  that  anno  1580,  that  king- 
dome  was  delivered  to  my  lord  Gray  after  his 
one  year's  government,  in  a  better  condition  than 
it  had  been  for  threefcore  years  before;  the  po- 
pulacy  being  encouraged,  the  nobiHty   trufted, 
feuds  laid  down,  revenue   fettled,  the  fea-towns 
fecured,  the  fouldiery  difciplined,  and  the  ma- 
gazines furnifhed.     \Vhence  he  returned  to  over- 
look others,  fettling  England  againft  the  Spani- 
ards, as  he  had  done  Ireland ;  himfelf  being  an 
aftive  commiflioner  in  England  in    88,  and  an 
.eminent  agent  in  Scotland  in  89, 

Obfcr* 
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A  Scholar  himfelf,  and  a  patron  to  fuch  that  Lloyd, 
were  fb  ;  being  never  well  but  when  em- 
ploying the  induftrious,  penfloning  the  hopeful, 
and  preferring  the  deferving.  To  his  directions 
we  owe  Rider's  dictionary,  to  his  encouragement 
Hooker's  policy,  to  his  charge  Gruter's  infcrip- 
tions.  As  none  more  knowing,  fo  none  more 
civil.  No  man  more  grave  in  his  life  and  man- 
ners, no  man  more  pleafant  in  his  carriage  and 
complexion ;  yet  no  man  more  refolved  in  his 
bufmefs :  for  being  fent  by  queen  Elizabeth  to 
Philip  king  of  Spain,  he  would  not  be  turned 
over  to  the  Spanim  privy-council,  (whofe  great- 
eft  grandees  are  dwarfs  in  honour  to  his  miftrefs) 
but  would  either  have  audience  of  the  king 
himfelf,  or  return  without  it  •,  though  none  knew 
better  how  and  when  to  make  his  clofe  and  un- 
derhand addrefles  to  fuch  potent  favourites  as 
ftrike  the  ftroke  in  the  ftate  •,  it  often  happening 
in  a  commonwealth,  (faith  my  author)  that  the 
matter's  mate  Iteers  the  mip  better  than  the 
mafter  himfelf.  A  man  of  a  conftant  toyl  and 
induitry,  bnfie  and  quick,  equally  an  enemy  to 
the  idle  and  flow  undertakings,  iudging  it  a 
great  weaknefs  to  ftand  ftaring  in  the  face  of  bu- 
finefs,  in  that  time  which  might  ferve  to  do  it. 
la  his  own  practice  he  never  confidered  longer 

thai*. 
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Q.  Eliz.  than  till  he  could  difcern  whether  the  thing  pre- 
(i/*W)  pofed  was  fit  or  not ;  when  that  was  feen,  he  im- 
mediately fet  to  work  :  when  he  had  finifhed  one 
bufinefs,  he  could  not  endure  to  have  his  thoughts 
lie  fallow,  but  was  prefently  confulting  what  next 
to  undertake. 

Two  things  this  gentleman  profefTed  kept  him 
up  to  that  eminence-,  i.  Fame,  that  great  incite- 
ment to  excellency.  2.  A  friend,  whom  he  had 
not  onely  to  obferve  thofe  grofTnefies  which  ene- 
mies might  take  notice  of,  but  to  difcover  his 
prudential  failings,  indecencies,  and  even  fufpi- 
tious  and  barely  doubtful  paffages.  Friend/hip 
(faith  my  lord  Bacon)  eafetb  the  heart,  and  clear- 
eth  the  under  ft  anding,  making  clear  day  in  loth  ; 
partly  by  giving  the  fur  eft  councel  apart  from  our 
inter  eft  and  prepoffeffions^  and  partly  by  allowing  op- 
portunity to  difcourfe-j  and  by  that  difcourfe  to  clear 
the  mind,  to  recolleffi  the  thoughts,  to  fee  how  they 
look  in  words  ;  whereby  men  attain  that  higheft 
wifdome,  which  Dionyiius  the  Areopagite  faith, 
is  the  Daughter  of  Reflexion, 
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. 


^enry  Sidney,  eminent  for  his  fon  fir  Phi- 
lip, and  famous  for  his  own  actions,  was 
born  well,  and  bred  better:  his  learning  was 
equal  to  his  carriage,  his  carriage  to  his  good 
nature,  his  good  nature  to  his  prudence,  his 

pru- 
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prudence  to  his  refolution.  A  little  he  learned  Q. 
at  fchool,  more  at  the  Univerfity,  moft  at  court. 
His  reading  was  afiiduous,  his  converie  exact, 
his  obfervations  clofe :  his  reafon  was  ftrong, 
and  his  difcourfe  flowing.  Much  he  owed  to 
his  ftudioufnefs  at  home,  more  to  his  experience 
abroad,  where  travel  enlarged  and  confolidated 
his  foul.  His  own  worth  fitted  him  for  ad- 
vancement, and  his  alliance  to  my  lord  of 
Leiceiler  raifcd  him  to  it.  Merit  muft  capaci- 
tate a  man  for  intereft,  and  intereft  muft  fet  up 
merit.  His  perfon  and  his  anceftry  invefted  him 
knight  of  the  garter,  his  moderation  and  wif- 
dome  president  of  Wales.  His  refolution  and 
model  of  government  made  him  lord  deputy  of 
Ireland ;  a  people  whom  he  firft  ftudied,  and 
then  ruled  ;  being  firft  mailer  of  their  humour, 
and  then  of  their  government.  Four  things  he 
faid  would  reduce  that  country  :  a  navy  well 
furnifhed  to  cut  off  their  correfpondence  with 
Spain  •,  an  army  well  paid,  to  keep  up  garrifons; 
laws  well  executed,  to  alter  their  conftitutions 
and  tenures  \  a  miniflry  well  felled,  to  civilize 
and  inftruct  them  \  and  an  unwearied  induftry 
to  go  through  all. 

Nine  things  he  did  there  to  eternize   his  me- 
mory. 

1.  Connaught  he  divided  to  fix  (hires. 

2.  Captainfhips,  fomething  anfwering  to  knight^ 
hood  here,  He  abolifhed. 

3.  A  furrendry  of  all  Irifh  holdings  He  con- 
trived, and  the  Irifh  eflates  He  fetled  on  Engliih 
tenures  and  fervices. 

4.  That  the  ableft  five  of  each  fept  mould  un- 
dertake for  all  their  relations  He  ordered. 

5.  One 
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Q.  Eliz.     5.  One  free-fchool  at  leaft  in  every  diocefs  He 
w— v— •—  maintained. 

6.  Two  prefidents  courts  in  Munfter  and  Con- 
naught  He  ere&ed. 

7.  Their  cuftomes  He  reduced  to  the  Civility -, 
and  their  exchequer  to  the  Exaftnefs  of  Eng- 
land. 

8.  Their  purveyance  He  turned  to  compofi- 
tion. 

9.  Their  flatutes  He  printed,    and  a  conftant 
correfpondence  He  kept;    efpecially   with   the 
Englifh  embaffadour  in  Spain,  and  king  James 
in  Scotland. 

Fitz-williams  was  mild,  EfTex  heady,  Perrot 
ftout  •,  but  this  lieutenant  or  deputy  was  a  flayed 
and  refolved  man,  that  royally  beard  ill,  and  did 
well  -,  that  bore  up  againft   the  clamours  of  the 
people  with  the  peace  of  his  confcience.     His  in- 
tereft  he  had  devoted   to  his  foveraign,  and  his 
eftate   to  the  publick  •,  faying  as  Cato,  That  be 
badtbe  leaft  jh  are  of  bimfelf.  *  From  the  Irifh  he 
took  nothing  but  a  liberty  to  undo  themfelves  ; 
from  court  he  defired  nothing  but  fervice ;  from 
Wales  he  had  nothing  but  a  good  name     It's  ob- 
ferved  of  him,  that  He  bad  open  Vertues  for  Ho- 
nour ^  and  private  ones  for  Succefs,  which  he  faid 
was   the  daughter  of  refervednefs  :  there   being 
not  (faith  my  lord  Verulam)  two   more  fortunate 
properties,  than  to  have  a  little   of  the  fool,  and 
not  too  much  of  the  honeft  man.     The  crown  was 
obliged  by  his  fer vices,  the  nobility  engaged  to 
him  by  alliances,  the  people  enamoured  with  his 
Integrity,  and  himielf  fatisfied  with  a  good  Con- 
fcience.    Much  good  counfel  he  gave  at  court, 

more 
-  *  See  Davies  of  Ireland,  and  Warej  and  Pov/el  of  Wales, 
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more  at  home  in  Shropfhire,  where  his  dexterity  Q^Eliz- 
in  compofing  the  private  quarrels  of  the  country,  v-— y-^ 
was  as  eminent  as  his  prudence  in  fetling  the  af- 
fairs of  Ireland.     He  had  that  majefly  in   his 
countenance  that  he  awed,  and  affability  in  his 
fpeech  that  he  obliged  the  country.     His  coun- 
fel  would  be  fmart  and   folid,  his  reproof  grave 
and  affectionate,  his  jefts  quick  and  taking  j  do- 
ing more  with  a  quick  droll  towards  the  peace  of 
the   country,  than  others  did  with  longer  ha- 
rangues.    Secretary  Bourn's  fon  kept  a  gentle- 
man's wife  in  Shroplhire  ;  when  he  was  weary  of 
her,  he  caufed  her  hufband  to  be  dealt  with   to 
take  her  home,  and  offered  him  500  /.  for  repa- 
ration.    The  gentleman  went  to  fir  Henry  Sid- 
ney to  take  his  advice,  telling  him,  That  his 
Wife  promifed  now  a  new  life,  and  to  fay  the  truth 
fve  hundred  founds  would  be  very  feafonable  at  that 
time.  By  my  troth  (faid  fir  Henry)  take  her  home, 
and  the  money  ;  then  whereas  other  Cuckolds  wear 
their  Horns  plain^  you  may  wear  your's  gilt.     His 
great  word  after  a  difference  ended,  was,  Is  not 
this  e after  than  going  to  London  or  Ludlow  ?  when 
a  man  fretted  againfl  himfelf  or  other,  Jtfffriend3 
he  would  fay,  take  it  from  me,  a  weak  man  com- 
plains of  others^  an  unfortunate  man  of  himfelf \ 
hit  a  wife  man  neither  of  others  nor  of  himfelf. 
It  was  his  motto,  Til  never  threaten.     To  threa- 
ten an  enemy,  is  to  inftruct  him  •,  a  fuperiour, 
is  to  endanger  my   perfon  •,    an  inferiour,  is  to 
difparage  my  conduct.     Old  fervants  were  the 
ornament  and  flay  of  his  family,  for  whom  he 
referved  a  copyhold  when  aged,  a  fervice  when 
hopeful,  an  education  when  pregnant.     Twice 
was  he  fent  underhand  to  France,  and  once  to 

Scot- 
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Q^Eliz.  Scotland,  to  feel  the  pulfe  of  the  one,  and  to 
'  embroyl  the  other.      It's  for  fettled  kingdomes 
and  for  wealthy  men  to  play  above-board,  while 
the  young  ftate  as  the  young  fortune  fhould  be 
leaft  in  fight. 

He  and  fir  Thomas  Randolph  amufethe  queen 
of  Scots  with  the  hope  of  the  crown  of  England, 
and  the  king  of  France  by  a  league  with  his  pro- 
teftant  fubjecls ;  to  whofe  affiftance  fir  Adrian 
Poynings  arrives  as  field-marfhal,  and  the  earl  of 
Warwick  as  general. 

Sir  Nicholas  Arnold  had  difpofed  Ireland  to  a 
fettlement,  when  jufticer  ;  and  fir  Henry  Sidney 
formerly  jufticer  and  treafurer,  was  now  to  corn- 
pleat  it  as  deputy,  being  afiifted  in  Munfter  by 
fir  Warham  St.  Leiger,  and  elfewhere  by  the 
brave  earl  of  Ormond,  having  procured  his  an- 
tagonift  the  earl  of  Defmond  to  be  called  to 
England  in  order  of  a  peace  and  tranquility. 
Great  was  his  authority  over,  far  greater  his  love 
/<?,  and  efteem  of  the  foldiers,  with  whom  he 
did  wonders  againft  Shane  Oneal's  front,  while 
Randolph  charged  his  rear  until  the  wild  rebel 
fubmits,  and  is  executed.  When  he  refigned 
his  authority  and  honour  to  fir  William  Drury, 
he  took  his  farewel  of  Ireland  in  thefe  words, 
When  Ifrael  departed  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  houfe 
cf  Jacob  from  a  barbarous  people.  A  fingular 
man  he  was,  (faith  the  hiftorian)  and  one  of  the 
mod  commendable  deputies  of  Ireland,  to  whofe 
wifdome  and  fortitude  that  kingdome  cannot  but 
acknowledge  much,  though  it  is  as  impatient  of 
deputies  as  Sicily  was  of  old  of  procurators. 


Obfer- 


Obfervatlons   on    the   Life   of  . 
Sir  John  Puckering. 

T  T  E  was  born  at  Fiamboroughead  in  York-L1°yd' 

fhire,  fecond  fon  to  a  gendeman  that  left 
him  an  eft  ate  neither  plenteous  nor  penurious, 
his  breeding  was  more  beneficial  to  him  than  his 
portion,  gaining  thereby  fuch  fkill  in  the  com- 
mon law,  that  he  became  the  queen's  ferjeant, 
fpeaker  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  at  laft 
lord  chancellour  of  England.  How  he  flood 
in  his  judgment  in  the  point  of  church  difcipline, 
plainly  appeareth  by  his  following  fpeech,  deli- 
vered in  the  houfe  of  lords  1588. 

You  are  efpecially  commanded  by  her  majefly 
to  take  heed,  that  no  ear  be  given,  nor  time  af- 
forded to  the  wearifome  follicitations  of  thofe  that 
commonly  be  called  Puritans,  where  with  all  the 
late  parliaments  have  been  exceedingly  impor- 
tuned, which  fort  of  men  whilft  that  (in  the  gid- 
dinefs  of  their  fpirits)  they  labour  and  ftrive  to 
advance  a  new  elderfhip,  they  do  nothing  elfe 
but  difturb  the  good  repofe  of  the  church  and 
commonwealth,  which  is  as  well  grounded  for 
the  body  of  religion  itfelf,  and  as  well  guided 
for  the  difcipline,  as  any  realm  that  confefleth 
the  truth.  And  the  fame  thing  is  already  made 
good  to  the  world  by  many  of  the  writings  of 
godly  and  learned  men,  neither  anfwered  nor 
anfwerable  by  any  of  thefe  new  fangled  refiners. 

And, 
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Q^Eliz.And,  as  the  prefent  cafe  flandeth,  it  may 

doubted,  whether  they,  or  the  Jefuits,  do  offer 
more  danger,  or  be  more  fpeedily  to  be  reprefled. 
For,  albeit  the  Jefuites  do  empoyfon  the  hearts  of 
her  majefty 's  fubjefts,  under  a  pretext  of  con- 
fcience  to  withdraw  them  from  their  obedience 
due  to  her  majefty  yet  do  they  the  fame,  but 
clofely,  and  in  privy-corners :  but  thefe  men  do 
both  teach  and  publifh  in  their  printed  books, 
and  teach  in  all  their  conventicles,  fundry  opi- 
nions, not  onely  dangerous  to  a  well-fettled  ef- 
tate,  and  the  policy  of  the  realm,  by  putting  a 
pike  between  the  clergy  and  the  layty  ;  but  alfo 
much  derogatory  to  her  facred  majefty  and  her 
crown,  as  well  by  the  diminution  of  her  ancient 
and  lawful  revenues,  and  by  denying  her  highnefs 
prerogative  and  fupremacy,  as  by  offering  peril 
to  her  majeflies  fafety  in  her  own  kingdome.  In 
all  which  things,  (however  in  other  points  they 
pretend  to  be  at  war  with  the  Popifh  Jefuites) 
yet  by  this  feparation  of  themfelves  from  the  u- 
nity  of  their  fellow  fubjects,  and  by  abafing  the 
facred  authority  and  majefty  of  their  prince,  they 
do  both  joyn  and  concur  with  the  Jefuits  in  open- 
ing the  door,  and  preparing  the  way  to  the  Spa- 
ftifh  Invafion  that  is  threatened  againft  the  realm. 

And  thus  having  according  to  the  weaknefs 
of  my  beft  underftanding  delivered  her  majefties 
royal  pleafure  and  wife  direction,  I  reft  there, 
with  humble  fuit  of  her  majefties  moft  gracious 
pardon  in  fupplying  of  my  defects,  and  recom- 
mend you  to  the  author  of  all  good  conncel. 

He 
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He  died  anno  domini  1596,  charactered  by  Q.  K 
mr.  Cambden,  *Vir  Integer.  His  eflate  is  fince 
defcended,  (according  to  the  folemn  fettlement 
thereof)  the  male  ifibe  failing,  on  fir  Henry  New- 
ton ;  who  according  to  the  condition  hath  afiumed 
the  firname  of  Puckering. 

Sir  Thomas  Egerton  urged  againfl  the  earl  of 
Arundel  methodically  what  he  had  done  before^ 
in,  and  Jince,  the  Spanifh  invaiion :  Sir  John 
Puckering  prefled  things  clofely,  both  from  let- 
ters and  correfpondence  with  Allen  and  Parfons, 
that  few  men  had  feen ;  and  from  the  faying  of 
-my  lord  himfelf,  (which  fewer  had  obferved)  who 
when  Valongerscaufe  about  a  libel  was  handled 
in  the  ftar-chamber,  had  faid  openly,  He  that  is 
throughly  popijh,  the  fame  man  cannot  but  be  a 
'fray  tor.  A  man  this  was  of  himfeif  of  good  re- 
pute for  his  own  carriage,  but  unhappy  for  that 
of  his  fervants ;  who  for  difpofmg  of  his  livings 
corruptly,  left  themfelves  an  ill  name  in  the 
church,  and  him  but  a  dubious  one  in  the  ftate. 
David  is  not  the  onely  perfon  whom  the  iniquity 
of  his  heels,  that  is,  of  his  followers,  laycth 
hold  on. 


Obfervations    on    the  Life   of    Sir 
Thomas  Bromley. 

SI  R  Thomas  Bromley  was  born  at  Bromley  Llo>'d< 
in  Shropfhire.  of  a  right  ancient  family.  He 
was  bred  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  made,  before 

Kk  he 
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Q^Eliz.  he  was  forty  years  of  age,  general  follicitor  to 
w-v-^  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  afterwards,  before  he  was 
fifty  fucceeded  fir  Nicholas  Bacon  in  the  dignity 
of  lord  chancellour :  yef  Bacon  was  not  miffed 
while  Bromley  fucceeded  him ;  and  that  lofs 
which  otherwife  could  not  have  been  repaired, 
now  could  not  be  perceived ;  which  office  he 
wifely  and  learnedly  executed  with  much  difcre- 
tion,  pofTeffing  it  nine  years,  and  died  anno  1587, 
not  being  fixty  years  old. 

My  lord  Hunfdon  firft  employed  this  gentle- 
man, and  my  lord  Burleigh  took  firft  notice  of 
him.  He  had  a  deep  head  to  dive  to  the  bot- 
tome  of  the  abftrufe  cafes  of  thofe  times,  and  a 
happy  mean  to  manage  them,  with  no  lefs  fccu- 
rity  to  the  eftate  than  fatisfaftion  to  the  people. 
A  man  very  induftrious  in  his  place,  and  very  ob- 
fervant  of  the  court :  happy  in  his  potent  friends ; 
happy  in  his  able  followers ;  men  of  great  faith- 
fulnefs  towards  him,  and  of  great  integrity  and 
refpectfulnefs  towards  any  that  made  addrelfes  to 
him.  He  never  decided  the  equity  of  any  cafe 
before  he  had  difcourfed  with  the  judge  that 
heard  it,  of  the  law  of  it.  He  never  difpofed  of 
a  living  without  the  bilhop  of  the  diocefe  "his 
confent  where  it  lay :  nor  ever  engaged  he  in 
any  flate-bufmefs  without  direction  from  my  lord 
Burleigh,  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  my  lord  Dela 
ware.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  was  to  obferve  the  poli- 
cy, Dr.  Wilfon  the  civil  law,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Bromley  the  Englifh  law,  in  the  queen  of  Soots 
anfwer  to  queen  Elizabeth's  laft  expoftulation. 
The  Spanim  fouldier  never  takes  wages  againft 
his  king,  and  fir  Thomas  Bromley  never  took 
fees  againft  the  crown.  He  would  have  the  caufe 

opened 
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clearly  by  his  clientin  the  chamber, 
ever  he  would  declare  it  at  the  bar :  he  loft  mo- 
ney  for  not  admitting  all  caufes  promiicuoufly  at 
firft,  but  he  gained  it  at  laft ;  when  never  failing 
in   any   caufe,  faith  my  author,  for  five  years : 
during  which  fpace,  what  he  wanted  in  the  retayl 
of  advantage,  he  made  up  in  the  grofs  of  efleem> 
being  by  that  time   the   onely  perfon  that  the 
people  would  employ,  and  one  of  the  three  the 
court  would  favour;  being   excellent  (becaufe 
induftrious)   in  a  leading  and  an  untrodden  cafe. 
Phyficians,  they  fay,  are  beft  like  beer  when  ftale, 
and  lawyers  like  bread  when  young  :  this  perfon 
was  eminent  in  all  the  periods  of  his  age  ;  each 
whereof  he  filled  with  it's    juft    and  becoming 
accomplimment.     [n    that    lord  Northumber- 
land's  cafe   that   piftolled   himfelf,  none  more 
fubtle  to  argue  his  guilt  -,  in  the  queen  of  Scots, 
none  more  ftrid  to  keep  to  the  law ;  for  when  the 
queen  of  Scots  would  explain  fomething  in  the 
queen's   commiffion,  he   anfwefed,  We  are  fub- 
jeffs,  and  not  come  hither  to  explain  the  queens  words , 
but  to  -perform   them.     None  more  difcreet  and 
grave,  prefacing  that  great  bufmefs  with  thefe 
words ;  ne  high  and  mighty  queen  our  fovereign, 
thatjhe  might  not  be.  wanting  to  her  God^  herfelf^ 
her  people^  or  your  honour ',  fent  us  hither^  not  fo 
much  to  try,  as  to  clear  you  ;  not  fo  much  to  urge 
her  accufations,  as  to  hear  your  defence.   And  none 
more  ftedfaft  to  his  foveraign :  for  when  that  un- 
fortunate lady  protefted  her  unaccountablenefs  to 
the  Englifh  laws,  he  reply ed,  This  proteftatic.n  is 
vain  :  for  wbofoever,  of 'what place foever,  offendetb 
againft  the  laws  of  England  in  England^  wasfub- 
jeft  to  the  fame  laws,  and  might  be  examined  and 

K  k  2  /r 
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Q.  Eliz.tryed.  The  fentence  againft  her  he  declared  had 
three  things  in  it:  i.  Juftice,  2.  Security,  3. 
Neceffity  :  but  added  prefently,  And  that  wifely 
/00,  it  Jhould  no  ways  prejudice  king  James  his  title 
or  honour. 


Observations    on    the    Life  of   Sir 
Richard  Bingham. 

Lloyd.  Q  I R  Richard  Bingham,  born  in  Binghams-Mel- 
colm  in  Dorfetftiire,  of  a  very  ancient  family, 
in  his  youth  travelled  moft  parts  of  the  world  : 
he  was  at  the  fiege  of  St.  Quintin  in  France  •,  the 
facking  of  Leith  in  Scotland  •,  ferved  in  Candia 
under  the  Venetians  againft  the  Turk ;  then  re- 
turned into  the  Netherlands,  being  ftrong  and 
fortunate  in  all  his  undertakings,  After  all  this 
he  went  into  Ireland,  and  was  there  prefident  of 
Connaught,  and  conquered  the  great  and  dange- 
rous rebel  O'Rork. 

A  gentleman  this,  rather  fkilfnl  in  many  myf- 
teries  than  thriving  in  any  :  of  a  fancy  too  high 
and  wild,  too  defuitory  and  over-voluble :  yet 
imagination  hath  often  produced  realities,  and 
phancy  done  the  work  of  judgment ;  as  in  this 
gentleman,  whofe  daringnefs  went  for  conduct, 
whofe  fpirit  pafled  for  refolution,  whofe  a6tivity 
had  the  honour  of  ikill,  and  whofe  fuccefs  the 
glory  of  prudence.  It's  a  wonder  of  parts  that 
Casfar  could  write,  read,  dictate,  and  difcourfe 
?.t  the  fame  time  j  it's  a  miracle  of  fancy  that  this 

man 
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man  jfhould  command  a  regiment  in  the  Nether-  Q^  Eliz* 
lands,  prefide  in  a  province  of  Ireland,  manage  a 
trade  in  Ruffia,  carry  on  a  plantation  in  Ame- 
rica, and  hufband  a  mannor  in  England.  But  as 
the  king  of  Spain  is  painted  with  a  handful  of 
fand  running  out  between  his  fingers,  in  refe- 
rence to  his  many  but  unprofitable  dominions  ; 
fo  ipight  this  grand  projector  be  defcribed,  who 
attempted  fo  many  things,  that  he  did  nothing. 
Yet  one  thing  his  quick-filler  foul  was  good  for, 
and  that  is  ftratagems  :  now  you  mould  have  him 
furprize  a  town  by  butter-women,  another  time 
by  work-men  •,  anon  he  would  face  the  enemy, 
and  draw  them  with  fuccefs  upon  a  train  of  gun- 
powder he  would  lay  for  them,  and  iron  prick- 
fleds  he  would  fow  for  them  :  he  would  fleal  their 
hands  and  feales,  buy  the  very  keys  of  their  clo- 
fets  •,  and  fo  amufe  them, with  letters,  and  diffract 
them  with  jealoufies,  while  in  the  mean  time  the 
vigilant  man  alarmed  them  every  hour  of  the 
day,  and  each  watch  of  the  night ;  fo  that  he 
tamed  thofe  wild  Irifh  as  we  do  fome  wild  beads, 
by  watching. 


Obfervations   on    the  Life   of 
Roger  Afcham. 

R  O  M  his  cradle  a  royal  fervant,  and   to  Lloyd, 
his  grave  a  favourite:  a  good   man,  (laith 
ambden)  and  if  his  ambition  had  been  but  as 
great  as  the  occafion  was  fair,  a  great  one  too. 
K  k  3  Born 
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Q.  Eliz.Born  he  was  honeftly  in  Yorkfhire,  and  bred 
O^v>J  handibrnely  at  Cambridge  ;  and  both  born  and 
bred  for  that  age  which  was  to  refine  Greek  and 
L'atine  to  a  polifene/s,  and  raife  them  to  an  elo- 
quence. He  was  the  univerfity-orator  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  at  court;  there  ufmg  his  eloquence, 
here  his  intereftagainftthat  facriledge,  that  having 
dined  on  the  church,  as  he  writ,  came  tofup  on  the 
univerfities.  Thence  he  was  rather  removed  than 
advanced,  more  fuitably  to  his  merit  than  his 
expectation,  to  be  queen  Elizabeth's  fchoolmafter 
for  the  latin  tongue  in  her  filler's  time,  and  her 
fecretary  for  the  fame  in  her  own. 

What  he  got  by  his  ingenuity,  he  loft  by  his 
gaming,  viz.  at  dice  and  cock-fighting,  dying  rich 
onely  in  thofe  two  books,  his  eftate  and  his  monu- 
ment, whereof  the  one  is  intituled  Toxophilus, 
and  the  other  Scholarcha.  He  and  his  dear  Smith 
were  the  happiefl  men  in  the  nation ;  their  large 
and  ingenuous  fouls  clafping  together  in  an  entire 
friendfhip,  made  up  of  kindnefs  and  integrity, 
apart  from  the  little  fears,  the  jealoufies,  the  fuf- 
pitions  that  vex  mankinde.  What  learned  letters ! 
what  loving  expoftulations !  what  difcreet  inti- 
mations !  what  faithful  advertifements !  what  in- 
different community  !  what  common  cares  and 
pities !  how  they  loved  !  how  they  chid  !  and 
how  they  loved  again  !  how  plain !  how  mal- 
leable !  how  fweet !  What  little  obfervations  up- 
on one  another's  inadvertencies,  neglects  or  mif- 
carriages  !  how  the  improved  their  *  Mottia  tern- 
fora  to  the  great  end  of  friendfhip,  information 
and  advice!  How  fecretly  they  vented  their  thoughts 
in  to  each  others  breafts,and  there  looked  upon  them 

by 
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by  refle&ion,  and  the  advantage  of  a  fecond  con-Q^  Eliz. 
fideration  !  And  it's  a  happinefs  to  have  another  u~y~«j 
felf  to  fhew  ourfelves  to  before  we  appear  to  the 
world,  that  all  men  wifh,  and  the  good  menonely 
enjoy.  An  honeil  man  this,  that  abhorred  all 
artifice  and  cunning,  and  hated  ail  concealments 
and  pretenfions,  which  he  had  fagacity  enough 
to  difcover  and  look  through,  but  a  fpirit  too  ge- 
nerous to  practife  it ;  none  being  more  able  for, 
yet  none  more  averfe  to  that  circumlocution  and 
contrivance  wherewith  fome  men  fhadow  their 
main  drift  and  purpofe.  Speech  was  made  to  open 
man  to  man,  and  not  to  hide  him  j  to  promote 
commerce,  and  not  betray  it. 

HO  W  happy  is  he  born  and  taught 
Thatferveth  not  another's  will, 
Whofe  armour  is  his  honeft  thought^ 
Andftmple  truth  his  utmoftjkitt  ? 

Whofe paffions  not  hismafters  are, 
Whofe  foul  is  ftill prepaid  for  death  \ 
Untide  unto  the  world  by  care 
Of  publick  fame,  or  private  breath. 

Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raife, 
Nor  vice  hath  ever  underflood ; 
How  deepeft  wounds  are  given  bypraife, 
Nor  rules  of  ft  ate,  but  rules  of  good. 

Who  hath  his  life  from  rumours  freed, 
Whofe  confcience  is  his  ftrong  retreat : 
Whofe  ft  ate  can  neither  flatterers  feed, 
Nor  ruinemake  opprejjors  great. 

Who 
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Q^Eliz.      Who  God  doth  late  and  early  -pray, 

i— v — '  More  of  his  grace,   than  gifts  to  lend; 

And  entertains  the  h armies  day 

With  a  religious  book  or  friend. 

'This  man  is  freed  from  fertile  bands 
Of  hope  to  rife,  cr  fear  to  fall ; 
Lord  of  himfelf,  though  not  of  lands ; 
And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 


Qbfer  vat  ions  on  the  Life  of  Sir 
John  Packington. 

I  lo  'd  S  ^  ^  Jonn  Packington  was  a  perfon  of  no  mean 
family,  and  of  form  and  feature  no  way  def- 
pifeable  :  for  he  was  a  brave  gentleman,  and  a 
very  fine  courtier ;  and  for  the  time  which  he 
ilayed  there,  was  very  high  in  the  queen's  grace : 
but  he  came  in,  and  went  out,  and  through  dif- 
affiduity  loft  the  advantage  of  her  favour  ;  and 
death  drawing  a  vail  over  him,  utterly  deprived 
him  of  recovery.  Had  he  brought  lefs  to  the 
court  than  he  did,  he  might  have  carried  away 
more  than  he  brought :  for  he  had  a  time  for  it, 
but  he  was  an  ill  huiband  of  opportunity.  His 
handfome  features  took  the  moft,  and  his  neat 
parts  the  wifeft  at  court.  He  could  fmile  ladies 
to  his  fervice,  and  argue  ftates-men  to  his  defign 
with  equal  eafe.  His  reafon  was  powerful^  his 
beauty  more.  Never  was  a  brave  foul  more  bravely 
fcated:  Nature  beftowed  great  parts  on  him,  edu- 
cation 
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cation  polifhed   him   to  an  admireable  frame  of  Q.  Eliz. 
prudence  and  vertue.     Queen  Elizabeth  called 
him  Her  Temperance^  and  Leicefler  His  Modefty. 
It  is  a  queftion  to  this  day,  whether  his  refolntion 
took  the  fouldiers,  his  prudence  the  politicians, 
his  complyance  the  favourites,  his  complaifance 
the  courtiers,  his  piety  the  clergy,  his  integrity 
and  condefcention  the  people,  or  his  knowledge 
the  learned,  moft  ?  This  new  court-ftar  was  a  nine 
days  wonder,  engaging  all  eyes  until  it  fetfatisfied 
with  its  own  glory.  He  came  to  court,  he  faid,  as 
Solomon  did,  to  lee  its  vanity  •,  and  retired  as  he 
did,  to  repent  it.    It  was  he  who  faid  firft  what 
BimopSaunderfon  urged  afterwards,  That  a  found 
faith  was  the  left  divinity r,  a  good  confcience  the  left 
law,  and  temperance  the  left  phyfick.     Sir  John 
Packington  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time  was  vertuous 
and  modeft,  and  fir  John  Packington  in  king 
Charles's  his  time  loyal  and  valiant ;  the  one  did 
well,  the  other   fufrered   fo  :  Greenham  was  his 
favourite,  Hammon  his  ;  the  one  had  a  compe- 
tent eftate,  and  was  contented ;  the  other  hath  a 
large  one,  and  is  noble :  this  fupprefieth  factions 
in  the  kingdome,  the  other  compofed  them  in  the 
court,  and  was    called  by  courtiers  Moderation. 
Weftmorland  tempted  his  fidelity,  and  Norfolk 
his  fledfaftnefs  :  but  he  died  in  his  bed  an  honeft 
and  an  happy  man,  while  one  of  them  goes  off 
tainted  on  the  fcaffold,  and  the  other  dies  a  beg- 
ger  in  Flanders. 


Obfer* 
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Q^Eliz. 


Obfervations  on    the   Lives  of 
the  Norrifes  and  Knowles. 


V|  Y  Lord  Norris  had  by  his  lady  an  ample 
ifTue,  which  the  queen  highly  refpedted :  for 
he  had  fix  ions,  all  martial  brave  men  •,  of  haughty 
courage,  and  of  great  experience  in  the  conduct 
of  military  affairs.  Greater  was  not  the  faction 
between  Liecefter  and  SufTex  at  court,  than  that 
between  the  Knowles  and  the  Norrifes  in  the 
country  :  both  families  of  Oxfordfhire  ;  the  one 
refolute  at  Greys,  the  other  valiant  at  Rycote  : 
the  former  got  great  eftates  at  home,  the  latter 
attained  to  great  honour  abroad.  The  Knowles 
were  beloved  by  the  queen  for  their  own  fakes, 
the  Norrifes  for  theirs  and  her  own  fake,  the 
Knowles  were  of  the  fame  blood  with  hermajefty, 
the  Norrifes  fpent  theirs  for  her. 


1.  My  lord  Norris  died  at 
court  an  honeft  man. 

2.  Sir  Francis  atBulloign  a 
good  fouldier. 

3.  Sir  William  at  Berwick 
a  brave  Governour. 

4.  Sir  Thomas  at  Munfler 
a  wife  prefident. 

5.  Sir  Maximilian  at  Bre- 
taign  an  expert  engineer, 

6.  Maximilian  at  Groen  a 
renowned  heroe. 


As  the  firft  emi- 
nent Norris  fuffe- 
redforArineBul- 
len,  the  Qu.  mo- 
ther :  fo  the  firft 
eminent  Knowles 
fuffered  with  pro- 
teftantifm  her  re- 
ligion. Norris 
could  not  rife, 
though  he  defer- 
ved 


of  the  Norrifes  and 

7*  Sir  John  was  a  mod  ac- 
complifhed  general,  no  lefs  e- 
minent  for  his  lafe  retreats, 
than  for  his  refolute  onfets. 
France  hath  recorded  this 
teftimony  of  him,  That  he 
brought  on  all  his  menfo  warily, 
as  one  that  could  bring  them 
off:  and  England  this,That  he 
brought  them  ofFforefolutely, 
as  one  that  durft  bring  them 
on.  His  fortune  often  over- 
threw his  enemy,  and  his  wif- 
dome  oftner  faved  his  friends: 
His  conduct  was  famous,  and 
his  difcipline  exafit :  His  act- 
ions are  prefidents,  and  his 
orders  laws  of  war  to  this.  day. 
He  was  bred  under  Caitilion, 
and  out-did  him.  Ireland  was 
always  pcffeffed,  but  never  con- 
quered till  Norris  came,  who 
could  lie  on  the  coldeft  earth, 
fwim  the  deepefl  rivers,  force 
the  ftraighteft  pafles,  find  out 
the  moft  fecret  corners,  and 
tread  the  fofteft  bog ;  who 
could  endure  any  thing  but  an 
affront,  and  a  fuperiour  :  the 
firil  whereof  upon  a  repulfe  at 
court,  faddened  his  heart,  as 
the  fecond,  upon  another  de- 
puties being  fent  over  him,- 
broke  it.  Unfuccefsful  he  was 
with  Don  Antonio  in  Spain, 
becaufe  he  underftood  not  the 
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ved  his  honour,  Q-  Eliz. 
becaufe  of  Lei- 
cefter  that  favour- 
ed his  brother 
Knowles,  and  Ef- 
fex  that  envied 
himjneither  could 
Knowles  advance 
becaufe  of  Suflex 
that  feared  and 
Cecil  that  fuf- 
pected  him.  The 
Knowles  were  de- 
ferving,  but  mo- 
deft  ;  favoured, 
buthumble^pow- 
erful,  but  quiet; 
rather  firm  at 
court,  than  high; , 
allied  to  the  queen 
and  faithful  to  the 
crown.  Queen  E- 
lizabeth  advan- 
ced fir  Francis  to 
the  vicechamber- 
lainfhip,  treafur- 
erfhipofthehou- 
ftiold,  captain  (hip 
of  the  guard,  and 
the  order  of  the 
garter,  becaufe 
me  faid,  he  was 
an  honefl  man\ 
and  king  James, 
and  king  Charles 
raifed 
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Q^Eliz.  country.  In  the 
v~-v~>  Low-countrieshe 
gained  experi- 
ence firil,andthen 
viclory.inlreland 
he  had  Con- 
naught  for  his 
grave,  Mount- 
Norris  his  mo- 
nument, and  the 
letter  of  queen 
Elizabeth  to  his 
mother  his  epi- 
taph. 

Ncrrifes. 

i  >  The  Norri- 
fes  are  employed 
in  embaflies  of 
war,whereinthey 
were  active. 

2.  My  Lord 
Norris  hisrefolu- 
tion  was  very  be- 
coming in  the  de- 
mand of  Calice. 

3.  The  Iriih 
confpirator  Tho- 
mond  opened  a 
plot   againfl  the 
government  in  I- 
reland  to  the  a- 
gent  Norris. 


raifed  his  fon  firWilliam  to  the 
earl  dome  of  Banbury,  becaufe 
he  was  a  ferviceable  man.  Ho- 
neftly  faithful  was  that  family 
to  their  miftrefs  that  was,  and 
providently  fo  were  they  to 
their  m after  that  fhould  be. 
Handfome  men  they  were 
when  attending  at  court,  and 
valiant  when  called  to  the 


camp. 


Nor* 


Knowles. 

1 .  The  Knowles  are  abroad 
in  religious  negotiations,  for 
which  they  had  been  confef- 
fors,  fir  Francis  in  France,  and 
fir  Henry  in  Germany. 

2.  Francis   Knowles     his 
meeknefs  was  fuitable  to  his 
perfwafions  for  religion : 

3 .  And  the  Scotch  fchifma- 
tick  Flumes  difcovered  a  de- 
figne  againft  the   church   in 
England  to  the  embafladour 
Knowles. 


In  88, 


My 


of  the  Norrifes,  &c. 
In  88, 

My  lord  Hunfdon  guarded  the  queen's  perfon 
with  34000  foot,  and  2000  horfe ;  the  earl  of 
Leicefter  commanding  the  midland  army  of 
22000  foot,  and  1000  horfe:  fir  Roger  Willi- 
ams and  fir  Richard  Bingham  were  in  the  head 
of  20000  in  the  Thames  mouth,  and  fir  John 
Norris  and  fir  Francis  Knowles,  with  other  af- 
fiftants,  fat  in  the  council  of  war  to  overlook  all. 
Sir  John  advifed  three  things  :  i .  The  guarding 
of  the  havens.  2.  The  training  of  the  militia, 
and  preparing  of  them  to  be  at  an  hour's  warn- 
ing upon  a  fignal  given,  which  was  then  the 
firing  of  a  beacon.  3.  That  if  the  enemy  did 
land,  the  country  mould  be  laid  wafte  before 
him,  the  train-bands  alarming  him  day  and 
night:  fir  Francis  added,  i,  What  fhires  and 
what  numbers  fhould  affiil  each  coaft,  how  the 
men  fhould  be  armed,  how  commanded,  and  in 
what  order  they  mould  fight.  2.  That  the  pa- 
pifts  mould  not  be  maffacred,  as  fome  would  have 
it,  but  fecured.  3.  That  the  deputy  of  Ireland 
fhould  be  inftruclcd.  4.  That  the  king  of  Scots 
fhould  be  engaged.  5.  That  agents  fhould  be 
fent  to  the  Netherlands  and  to  France.  And,  6. 
That  the  queen  fhould  encourage  the  people 
with  her  own  prefence.  Sir  John  Norris  died 
when  he  faw  beyond  others  expectation  and  his 
own  merit,  the  lord  Burge  made  lord-deputy, 
and  himfelf  but  prefident  of  Munfter  -,  his  great 
minde  finking  under  one  affront  from  his  ibve- 
raign,  which  had  born  up  againft  all  the  aflaults 
pf  her  enemies  -y  leaving  this  honour  behinde 

him, 
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Q.  Eliz.that  he  laid  the  bell  grounds  of  military  praftice 
i~-v*» J  in  England.     But  who  can  ft  and  before  Envy. 

A  further  Chara<£ler  of  Sir  John  Norris, 
from  Queen  Elizabeth's  Letter  to  his 
Mother. 


My  own  Crow. 

HARM  not  your  felf  for  boothlefs  help, 
but  ihew  a  good  example  to  comfort 
your  dolorous  yoak-fellow.  Although  we  have 
deferred  long  to  reprefent  to  you  our  grieved 
thoughts,  becaufe  we  liked  full  ill  to  yield  to 
you  the  firft  reflexion  of  mif-fortune,  whom  we 
have  always  rather  fought  to  cherifh  and  com- 
fort; yet  knowing  now,  that  neccflity  muft  bring 
it  to  your  ear, and  nature  confequently  muft  move 
both  grief  and  paffion  in  your  heart ;  we  refolved 
no  longer  to  fmother,  neither  our  care  for  your 
forrow,  or  the  fympathy  of  our  grief  for  your 
lofs.  Wherein  if  it  be  true,  that  fociety  in  for- 
row works  diminution,  we  do  allure  you  by  this 
true  merTenger  of  our  minde,  that  nature  can 
have  ftirred  no  more  dolorous  affection  in  you  as 
a  mother  for  a  dear  fon,  than  gratefulnefs  and 
memory  of  his  fervice  paft  hath  wrought  in  us 
his  foveraign  apprehenfion  of  our  mifs  for  fo 
worthy  a  fervant.  But  now  that  nature's  com- 
mon work  is  done,  and  he  that  was  born  to  die 
hath  paid  his  tribute,  let  that  chriftian  difcretion 
{lay  the  flux  of  your  immoderate  grieving,  which 
hath  inftrofted  you  both  for  example  and  know- 
ledge, 
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ledge,  that  nothing  in  this  kinde  hath  happened  Q^Eliz. 
but  by  God's  divine  providence.  And  let  thefe 
lines  from  your  loving  gracious  foveraign  ferve 
to  allure  you,  that  there  lhall  ever  appear  the 
lively  character  of  our  eftimation  of  him  that 
was,  in  our  gracious  care  of  you  and  yours  that 
are  left,  in  valuing  rightly  all  their  faithful  and 
honeft  endeavours.  More  at  this  time  we  will 
not  write  of  this  unpleafant  fubject,  but  have 
difpatched  this  gentleman  to  vifit  both  your  lord 
and  you,  and  to  condole  with  you  in  the  true 
fenfe  of  your  love  ,  and  to  pray  that  the  world 
may  fee  what  time  cureth  in  a  weak  minde,  that 
difcretion  and  moderation  helpeth  in  you  in  this 
accident,  where  there  is  fo  juft  caufe  to  demon- 
ftrate  true  patience  and  moderation. 

Your  gracious  and  loving 
Soveraign, 

E.  R. 


Obfervations   on    the    Life   of 
Secretary  Davidfoa. 

'TpHAT  meteor  of  the  court !  raifed  onely  in  Lloyd. 

an  excefs  of  heat  and  vapours,  to  fall  in  a 
clearer  day :  for  having  good  parts  to  aft,  an 
eafie  nature  to  comply,  and  a  good  difpofition  to 
be  impofed  on,  he  was  raifed  to  play  others  parts 
rather  then  his  own,  in  thofe  intricate  and  dark 
times,  when  fools  were  put  to  execute  what  wife 
men  advifed  j  and  the  world  faw  but  the  plain 

fide 
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(T  Eliz.  fide  of  the  great  watch  of  ftate,  within  which  all 
the  fprings  were  inclofed  and  hid. 

That  he  was  but  of  a  private  capacity,  and  fo 
fafely  to  be  raifed,  as  one  that  would  neither  out- 
fhine  nor  outdare  his  patron,  (Machiavil  hath  a 
rule,  (Difc.  I.  3.  c.  2.)  That  it  is  a  very  great 
part  of  wifdome  fometimes  to  feem  a  fool,  andfo 
lie  out  of  the  reach  of  Obfervation  and  Jealoufie) 
appears  from  his  negotiations,  that  were  either 
payment  of  money  in  the  Netherlands,  a  mer- 
chant's bufmefs ;  or  taking  fecurity  of  the  mer- 
chants in  France,  a  fcrivener's  part ;  or  pacifying 
the  tumult  in  Holland,  the  tafk  of  a  burgoma- 
fter.     Beale  the  clerk  of  the  council  and  he  were 
joyned  in  commiflion,  always  to  deal  with  the 
Scots ;  the  one  the  auftereft,  and  the  other  the 
fweeteft  man  living.     When  the  firft  frighted 
thofe  rude  people  with  expoilulations,  the  fecond 
got  into  them  with  infmuations.     A  hard  and  a 
loft,  a  hammer  and  a  cufhion,  breaks  a  flint :  fear 
and  love  rule  the  world.     This  grand  cafe,  as 
that  great  hiftorian  layeth  it,  is  briefly  this  •,  ma- 
ny  proteftants    thought  themfelves   in    danger 
while  the  queen  of  Scots  was  alive  •,  many  papifls 
thought  themfelves  undone  while  me  was  impri- 
ibned  ;  thefe  laft  prefs  her  to  fome  dangerous 
undertakings  •,  of  the  firft,  fome   were  for   fe- 
curing,  others  for  tranfporting,  and  a  third  party 
for  poyfoning  her  :  to  which  purpofe  many  over- 
tures were  made,  though  yet  none  durft  under- 
take it  that  had  either  eftate  or  honour  to  lofe  ; 
being  fo  wife  as  not  to  underfland  what  was  meant 
by  the  ftrange  letters  that  were  fent,  elfe  they 
might  have  fain  into  this  gentleman's  fortune ; 
who  unadvifedly  venturing  between  the  honour 

and 
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and  fafety  of  his  foveraign,  was  ground  to  no-Q^Eliz. 
thing  betwixt  the  fear  of  one  party,  and  the  C/V>J 
fhame  of  the  other. 

But  this  mild,  but  ftout  becaufe  honeft  man, 
was  not  fo  weak  in  the  perpetration  of  this  fault, 
as  he  was  wife  in  his  apology  for  it,  faying,  he 
would  not  confefs  a  guilt,  and  betray  his  inte- 
grity ;  nor  yet  ftand  upon  'a  juftification,  and 
forget  his  duty.  He  would  neither  conteft  with 
his  foveraign,  nor  difparage  himfelf  ;  but  clear 
himfelf  as  an  honeft  man,  and  fubmit  as  a  thank- 
ful fervant,  and  a  good  fubjedt. 

T\AZLED  thus  withheighth  of  place'^ 

Whilft  our  hopes  our  wits  beguile^ 
No  man  marks  the  narrow  fpace 
prifon  and  a  fmile. 


tfhen,  fince  fortunes  favours 
Tou,  that  in  her  arms  do  Jleep, 
Learn  to  fwim,  and  not  to  wade  ; 
For,  the  hearts  of  Kings  are  deep. 

But,  if  greatnefs  be  fo  blind 
As  to  truft  in  towers  of  airy 
Let  it  be  with  goodnefs  Unld^ 
at  leajl  the  fall  be  fair. 


T'ben,  though  darkened,  y  ou  /hall  fay 
When  friends  fail,  and  princes  frown^ 
Vertue  is  the  rcugheft  way, 
But  proves  at  night  a  bed  of  down* 


L  I  Of  fa 


Obfervations  on  the  Lives  of  Sir 
Humphry  Gilbert,  and  Sir  Jef- 
fery  Fenton. 

Lloyd.  CHarp  and  lively-fpirited  men,  fkilful  in  war, 
and  prudent  in  peace:  of  a  reftlefs  and  a  pub- 
lick  fpirit,  well  fkilled  in  the  trade  of  England, 
better  in  the  wealth  of  America-,  in  the  north- 
part  whereof,  which  we  call  New-found  Land, 
whither  they  had  fayled  a  little  before  with  five 
fhips,  having  fold  their  patrimony  in  hope  to 
plant  a  Colony  there,  they  undid  themfelves  : 
for  after  they  had  by  the  voice  of  a  common 
cryer  proclaimed  that  country  to  belong  to  the 
Englifh  jurifdiftion,  and  had  affigned  land  to 
each  of  their  company,  they  were  diftrefled  by 
fhipwracks,  and  want  of  neceflary  provifion,  and 
conftrained  to  give  over  their  enterprize  •,  learn- 
ing too  late,  and  teaching  others,  that  it  is  mat- 
ter of  greater  difficulty  to  tranfport  colonies  into 
far  countries  upon  private  mens  wealth,  than 
they  and  others  in  a  credulous  and  fanguine  fit 
imagine:  and  this,  Quodjls  effe  veils ,  nihilque  ma- 
lls. You  ihould  wifh  to  be  what  you  are  and  no- 
thing more. 


Obfer- 


Q^El 


z, 


Obfervations    on    the  Life    of 
DoEior  Walter  Haddon. 


WALTER  HADDON,  was  born  of  a  Lloyd.; 
knightly  family  in  Buckinghamfhire, 
bred  at  Eaton,  afterwards  fellow  in 
king's  colledge  in  Cambridge,  where  he  pro- 
ceeded doctor  of  law,  and  was  the  king's  pro- 
feflbr  in  that  faculty,  chofen  vice-charicellour  of 
the  Univerfity  1550,  foon  after  he  was  made 
prefident  of  Magdalen  colledge  in  Oxford,  which 
place  he  waved  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  and 
flickered  himfelf  in  obfcurity.  Queen  Elizabeth 
made  him  one  of  the  mafters  of  her  requefts, 
and  employed  him  in  feveral  embafiles  beyond 
the  feas.  Her  majefty  being  demanded  whether 
fhe  preferred  him  or  Buchanan  for  learning,  wit- 
tily and  warily  returned, 

*  Buchananum  omnibus  antepono^  Haddonum  nem'- 
nipoftpono. 


S.  Memoriae. 


Gualtero  Haddono  Equeftri  loco  nato^  juris  Con- 
fulto,  Oratori^    Poet*  celeberrimo^    Gr#c<e  Latt- 
n<eq  ;  Elcqtienti<e  Cut  temporis  facile  principi^  fapi- 
entia  &  fanftitate  vittf^  in  id  erefto  ut  Regin^e  Eli- 
L  1  2 


*  I  prefer  Buchanan  to  all,  I  place  Haddon  fccond  to 
none. 
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QJ&liz.'zabetbte  a  fupplicum  libelUs  Magifter  effet^  deftina- 

Cxv>J  return  \  majoribus^  nifi  fato  immaturius   ceffiffet : 

Interim  in   omni  gradu  viro  longe   Eminent  iffimo^ 

Conjugi  fuo   optimo    merentiffimoq  ;  Anna  Suttond^ 

tixor  ejus  fecunda  flens  mcsrens  deftderii  fui  fignum 

pofuit.     Obiit  anno  Saint,  hum.   1572  M 'tat lis  56. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory 

Of  Walter  Haddon  born  of  a  knightly  fa- 
mily, a  celebrated  lawyer,  orator,  and  poet. 
In  greek  and  roman  eloquence  he  far  excelled  all 
his  cotemporaries,  as  well  as  in  wifdom  and 
fanctity  of  life  •,  infomuch  that  he  was  made/na- 
fter  of  requefts  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  defigned 
for  higher  employments,  had  not  death  pre- 
vented their  being  conferred  upon  him.  Ann 
Sutton,  his  fecond  wife,  as  a  proof  0f  her  af- 
fection erected  this  monument  to  a  man  moil 
eminently  diftinguifh'd,  and  a  hufband  mod  de- 
fervedly  beloved.  He  died  in  1572,  aged  56. 

This  his  fair  monument  is  extant  in  the  wall, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel  of  Chrift-church 
in  London,  where  fo  many  ancient  infcriptions 
have  been  barbaroufly  defaced.  He  and  doctor 
Wotton  fetled  trade  between  us  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  removed  the  mart  to  Embden :  and 
both  were  famous  for  their  refervednefs  in  the 
cafe  of  fuccefllon,  which  they  kept  locked  in 
their  own  breafts  •,  fo  always  refolved  to  do,  (not- 
withftanding  Leicefter's  follicitations  of  them  to 
a  declaration  for  the  queen  of  Scots  now  his  mi- 
ilrefs,  and  hereafter  in  the  queen  of  England's 
defigne  to  be  his  wife)  unlefs  (as  they  alledged) 

their 
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their  Miftrefs  commanded   their  opinion  ;  who  Q.  Eliz 
certainly  never  heard  any  more  unwillingly  thanL/*V>J' 
the  controverfie  about    the  title  of  fuccefllon : 
and  both  as  famous  for  their  diflwafon    againft 
the   making  of    the  Netherlands  a  free-ftate  ; 
urging  that  of  Machiavel,  That  people  accuftomed 
to  live  under  a  Prince^  if  by  any  accident  they  be- 
come free^  are  like  beafts  let  loofe  \  and  have  much 
ado  to  maintain  either  their  Government  or  their 
Liberty. 


Obfervations   on    the    Life    of 
Sir  William  Ruffel. 


HIS  very  name  brought  Tyrone  upon  his  Lloyd, 
knees  to  him,  and  Inifkillyn  to  a  furren- 
dry.  He  was  for  detaining  Tyrone,  notwith- 
Itanding  his  letters  of  protection :  the  council 
was  for  difmiffing  him,  either  out  of  favour  to 
him,  or  out  of  their  reverence  to  their  former 
promife  •,  as  much  to  the  danger  of  Ireland,  as 
the  difpleafure  of  the  queen.  Pretending  an 
hunting-match,  he  had  almoft  taken  Feagh  Mac 
Hugh,  or  fhut  him  up  ;  and  under  the  difguize 
of  a  progrefs,  he  (hut  up  all  the  paffages  and 
avenues  of  Tyrone.  Agiges  the  Cretan  king 
would  fay,  ^hat  he  that  would  govern  many^  muft 
fght  with  many  :  our  deputy  found  that  great 
honour  had  its  great  difficulties  ;  yet  was  he  ib 
conflant  and  refolute,  that  with  Marcellus  he  ' 
would  fay,  Tbat  as  there  are  many  things  a  good  go- 
L  1  3  vernour 
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Q^Eliz,  vernour  ought  not  to  attempt ;  fo  ought  he  not  to 
u*-v— J  defift,  or  give  over  an  Enterprize  once  begun  and 
taken  in  hand.  Therefore  his  character  is  One 
daring  in  his  perfon,  clofe  to  his  purpofe,  firm 
to  his  dependencies,  of  a  deep  and  large  foul ; 
who  looked  upon  the  chargeable  war  in  Ireland 
as  an  equal  remedy  againft  a  worfe  in  England, 
to  the  letting  of  blood  in  one  part,  againft  the 
effufion  of  it  in  another  :  and  advifed  the  be- 
ftowing  of  church-lands  among  the  nobility  of 
both  perfwafions  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  who 
would  then  hold  their  religion  with  their  land, 
in  Capite^  and  flick  to  the  queen  as  the  great  fup- 
port  of  both,  againft  all  pretenders,  whom  then 
moft  would  vigoroufly  oppofe,  and  all  would 
fairly  leave. 


Obfervations   on    the    Life  of 
Sir   Thomas  Roper. 

Lloyd.      CIR  Thomas  Roper,  fervant  to  Queen  Eli: 

beth,  was  born  in  Friday-ftreet  in  London ; 
whofe  Grandfather  was  a  younger  fen  of  the  houfe 
of  Heanour  in  Derbyjhire.  He  going  over  into  the 
LfKV  Countries^  became  Page  to  Sir  John  Norrice^ 
and  was  Cap  tain  of  a  Foot-company  at  fix  teen  years 
of  Age.  What  afterwards  his  Martial  Perfor- 
mances were^  will  appear  by  the  following  lines 
tranfcribed  ovl  of  the  Originall  of  his  Patent. 

Whereas  Thomas  Roper  knight,  one  of  our 
privy-councellours  of  the  kingdome  of  Ireland, 

long 
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long  fmce  hath  been  known  unto  us  famous,  withQ^Eliz. 
the  fplendour  of  his  warlike  vertue  ;  as  who  by  <— -v~— ' 
the  many  atchivements  valiantly  performed  by 
him  in  the  late  war  of  this  kingdome,  hath 
gained  the  eminent  repute  both  of  a  flout  ibui- 
dier,  and  a  difcreet  commander ;  whofe  valour 
chiefly  appeared  in  his  retreat  near  le  Boyle  in 
our  province  of  Connaught,  where  with  very 
few  horfe  he  undauntedly  charged  great  troops 
of  the  horfe  of  the  enemy,  who  in  a  hoflile 
manner  forraged  the  very  bowels  of  the  king- 
dome  ;  and  by  his  wifdome  made  fuch  a  fingular 
retreat,  that  he  not  onely  faved  himfelf  and  his 
men,  but  alfo  delivered  the  whole  army  from 
great  danger,  and  flew  very  many  of  his  ene- 
mies. Who  alfo  when  our  province  of  Ulfter 
was  all  on  fire  with  war,  being  one  out  of  many, 
was  for  the  tryed  refolution  of  his  mind,  chofen 
by  the  right  honourable  the  earl  of  EfTex,  then 
general  of  the  army,  to  undertake  a  duel  with 
Makal,  and  declined  not  to  expofe  himfelf  to 
the  appointed  duel.  And  alfo  when  the  afore- 
faid  Thomas  Roper  in  the  late  war  in  the  king- 
dome  of  France  at  Breft,  by  expofmg  himfelf  to 
the  greateft  perils,  and  {bedding  of  his  own 
blood,  demonflrated  his  courage  to  be  uncon- 
querable. Who  alfo  in  the  voyage  to  Portugal, 
behaved  himfelf  valiantly  and  honourably :  as 
alfo  at  Bergen  in  the  Netherlands,  when  it  was 
befieged  by  the  Spaniards,  approved  himfelf  a 
young  man  of  invincible  valour  in  the  defence 
thereof.  Who  alfo  in  the  day  wherein  Kinfale 
was  aflaulted,  was  placed  in  the  firft  rank,  nea- 
reft  of  all  unto  the  town  •,  and  with  no  leis  fuc- 
L  1  4  cefs, 
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Q^Eliz  cefs  than  valour,  to  the  great  fafety  of  the  whole 
army,  beat  back,  and  put  to  flight  the  Spaniards, 
who  in  the  fame  day  made  feveral  fallies  out  of 
the  town. 

Know  therefore,  that  we,  in  intuition  of  the 
premifes,  have  appointed  the  aforefaid  Thomas 
Roper  knight,  &c, 

Then  followeth  his  patent,  wherein  king 
Charles  the  firft,  in  the  third  of  his  reign,  crea- 
ted him  baron  of  Bauntree,  and  vifcount  Baltin- 
glafs  in  Ireland. 

He  was  a  principal  means  to  break  the  hearts 
of  the  Irifh  rebels  :  for  whereas  formerly  the 
Englifh  were  loaded  with  .their  own  cloaths,  fo 
fo  that  their  flipping  into  bogs  did  make  them, 
and  the  clopping  of  their  breeches  did  keep 
them  prifoners  therein  ;  he  firft,  being  then  a 
commander,  put  himfelf  into  Irifh  trouzes,  and 
was  imitated  firft  by  all  his  officers,  then  foul- 
diers  •,  fo  that  thus  habited,  they  made  the  more 
effectual  execution  on  their  enemies.  He  died 
at  Ropers  Reft,  anno  Dom.  164. — and  was  bu- 
ried with  Anne  his  wife,  (daughter  to  fir  Henry 
Jiarrington)  in  St.  John's  Church  in  Dublin. 


Obfervations  on   the  Life   of 
Sir  Henry  Umpton. 

ClR    Henry  Umpton   was  born    at    Wadley Lloyd. 

in  Barkfhire.  He  was  fon  to  fir  Edward 
Umpton,  by  Anne  (the  relict  of  John  Dudley 
earl  of  Warwick,  and)  the  eldefl  daughter  of 
Edward  Seymour  duke  of  Somerfet.  He  was 
employed  by  queen  Elizabeth  embafTador  into 
France ;  where  he  fo  behaved  himfelf  right 
iloutly  in  her  behalf,  as  may  appear  by  this  par- 
ticular. In  the  moneth  of  March,  anno  1592, 
being  fenfible  of  fome  injury  offered  by  the  duke 
of  Guife  to  the  queen  of  England,  he  fent  him 
this  enfuing  challenge. 

For  as  much  as  lately  in  the  lodging  of  my 
lord  Du  Mayne,  and  in  publick  elfewhere,  im- 
pudently, indiicreetly,  and  over-boldly  you  Ipoke 
badly  of  my  foveraign,  whofe  facred  perfon  here 
in  this  country  I  reprefent :  to  maintain  both  by 
word  and  weapon  her  honour,  (which  never  was 
called  in  queftion  among  people  of  honefty  and 
vertue)  I  fay,  you  have  wickedly  lyed  in  fpeak- 
ing  fo  bafely  of  my  foveraign  •,  and  you  mail  do 
nothing  elfe  but  lye,  whensoever  you  fliall  dare 
to  tax  her  honour :  moreover  then  her  facred 
perfon  (being  one  of  the  moft  complect  and 
vertuous  princefs  that  lives  in  this  world)  ought 
not  to  be  evil  fpoken  of  the  tongue  of  fuch  a 

perft- 
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Q^Eliz.  perfidious  traytor  to  her  law  and  country  as  you 
1  are.  And  hereupon  I  do  defy  you,  and  chal- 
lenge your  perfon  to  mine,  with  fuch  manner  of 
arms  as  you  lhall  like  or  chufe,  be  it  either  on 
horfe-back  or  on  foot.  Nor  would  I  have  you 
to  think  any  inequality  of  perfon  between  us,  I 
being  ifTued  of  as  great  a  race  and  noble  houfe 
(every  way)  as  your  felf.  So  afligning  me  an 
indifferent  place,  I  will  there  maintain  my  words, 
and  the  lye  which  I  gave  you,  an  1  which  you 
fhould  not  endure  if  you  have  any  courage  at  all 
in  you.  If  you  confent  not  to  meet  me  here- 
upon, I  will  hold  you,  and  caufe  you  to  be  gene- 
rally held  one  of  the  arrantefl  cowards,  and 
moft  flanderons  Dave  that  lives  in  all  France.  I 
expect  your  anfwer. 

I  find  not  what  anfwer  was  returned.  This  fir 
Henry  dying  in  the  French  king's  camp  before 
Lofear,  had  his  corpfe  brought  over  to  London, 
and  carried  in  a  coach  to  Wadley,  thence  to  Fa- 
rington,  where  he  was  buried  in  the  church  on 
Tuefday  the  eighth  of  July,  1596.  He  had 
allowed  him  a  baron's  hearfe,  becaufe  he  died 
ambairadour  Leiger. 


Obfer- 


Obfervatwns    on    the   Life    of 
the  Earl  of  Effex. 

IT  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  earl  of  Eflex  Lloyd, 
had  his  introduction  to  favour  by  the  lord  of 
Leiceiter,  who  had  married  his  mother  ;  a  tye  of 
affinity.      This   young  lord  was  a  moft  goodly 
perfon,  in  whom  was  a  kind  of  urbanity,  or  in- 
nate courtefie,  which  both  won  the  queen,  and 
too  much  took  upon  the  people,  to  gaze  upon 
the   new-adopted  fon  of  her  favour.     He   was 
noted  even  of  thofe  that  truly  loved  and  ho- 
noured him,  for  too  bold  an  ingroffer  both  of 
fame  and  favour.     Having  upon  occafion   left 
the  court  for  a  while,  he  .gave  a  fair  opportunity 
for  his  foes  to  undermine  him ;  fo  that  he  lived  a 
mixture  between  profperity  and  adveriity  :  once 
very  great  in  her  favour,  which  was  aftewards 
loft,  for  want  of  consideration  and  cunningnefs. 
He  was  raifed  by  Leicefler  to  poize  Rawley,  as 
Rawley  was  by  SufTex  to  check  Leicefter.     In- 
deed pity  hrft  opened  the  door  to  him  for  his  fa- 
ther's fake  that  died  in  Ireland,  alliance  led  him 
in  for  his  father-in-law's  fake  *  that  reigned  at 
court.  His  own  royal  blood  welcomed  him  for  his 
mother  Knowles,  that  was  kin  to  her  majeily  ; 
his   good  parts,  his  tall  and  comely  perfonage, 
his  fweet  difpofidon,  and  incomparable  nature  \ 
his    noble  anceftors,  his  fair,  though   impaired 

for- 

*  Leicefter.     See  fir  H.  Wotton's  Obfervations. 
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Q^Eliz-  fortune,  brought  him  firft  to  favour,  and  then 
•to  dalliance. 

He  was  a  mafter-piece  of  court  and  camp ;  his 
beauty  enamelling  his  valour,  and  his  valour  be- 
ing a  foile  to  his  beauty ;  both  drawing  thofe 
noble  refpects  of  love  and  honour  ;  both  awing, 
both  endearing.  It  was  his  noblenefs  that  he 
diilruiled  none,  it  was  his  weaknefs  that  he 
trufted  all-,  whereby  hefuffered  more  from  thofe 
that  mould  have  been  his  friends,  than  from 
them  who  were  his  enemies.  Good  man  !  his 
mine  was,  that  he  meafured  other  breads  by  his 
own ;  and  that  he  thought  mankinde  was  as  in- 
nocent as  his  own  perfon.  His  merit  gained  ap- 
plaufe,  and  his  parafites  fwelled  it  to  popularity, 
and  the  laft  enjealoufied  that  majefty  which  the 
firft  had  obliged.  His  youthful  and  ram  fallies 
abroad,  gave  too  much  opportunity  to  his  ene- 
mies whifpers,  and  too  vifible  occafions  for  her 
rnajefties  fufpicion,  that  he  was  either  weak  and 
fo  not  to  be  favoured  ;  or  dangerous,  and  fo  to 
be  fupprefled.  Abfence  makes  princes  forget 
thofe  they  love,  and  miftruft  thofe  they  fear. 
Exact  correfpondence  is  the  fmew  of  private  and 
publick  friendfhip.  So  great  a  mafter  he  thought 
himfelf  of  his  foveraign's  affection,  that  he  mufl 
needs  be  mafter  of  himfelf,  and  fteal  to  France 
without  leave,  where,  faid  the  queen,  he  might 
have  been  knocked  on  the  head  as  Sidney  was. 
His  journey  to  France  was  not  more  ram,  than 
his  voyage  to  Cales  was  renowned  •,  yet  the  one 
gave  the  envious  arguments  of  his  difobedience, 
and  the  other  of  his  difloyalty  -,  his  enemies  fug- 
gefting,  that  in  the  firft  he  contemnedhis  miftrefs, 
and  that  in  the  fecond  he  had  a  defigne  upon  her. 

His 
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His  action  at  Cales  was  applauded  ;  but  his  Q^Eliz. 
triumphs   were  too  folemn,  his  panegyricks  too 
high,  his  train  too   princely,  his  honours  and 
knighthoods  too  cheap,  his  popularity  too  much 
affected,  and  his  ear  more  open  to  hear  what  he 
he  had  done^  than  what  he  was.     If  his  manhood 
had  been   as  flow  as  his  *  youth,  he  had   been 
moderate  :  if  his  life  had  anfwered  his  -j-  educa- 
tion, he  had  been  patient :  if  his  eye  had  been 
as  open  open  upon  his  enemies,  as  his  ear  to  his 
friends,  he  had  been  cautious  :  if  he  had  been 
as  happy  in  his  conflant  converfe,  as  he  was 
obliging  in  his  firft  addrefs,  he  had  been  a  prince: 
if  he  had  either  a  lefs  fortune,  or  a  greater  foul ; 
either  lefs  of  the  dove,  or  more  of  the  ferpent, 
he  had  bid  fair  for  a  crown;  or  atleafl  had  faved 
his   head.     The   people  wifhed  him  well,  but 
they  are  unconflant ;  the  queen  loved  him,  but 
fhe  is  jealous  :  his  followers  are  numerous,  but 
giddy  ;  affectionate,  but  ill  advifed  :  his  enemies 
are   few,  but  watchful  on  all  occafions :  for  is 
he  pleafed  ?  they  fwell  it  to  pride  and  vain  ima- 
ginations :  is  he  crofled  ?  they  improve  it  to  dif- 
content  and  fedition.     An  army  mud  be  fent  a- 
gainft  Tyrone  ;  he  is  not  willing  that  any  other 
fhould  lead  it,  and  unwilling  to  lead  it  himfelf ; 
yet  over  he  goeth  fatally :  for  the   fervice  was 
knotty,  and  his  difpofition  fmooth  -,  his  power 
was  large,  but  that  with  as  large  a  minde   in- 
tangled   him :    his    army  was    great,    but  that 
meeting  with  a  great  defigne,  precipitated  him  : 
his  title  to  the  crown  was  defended,  but  that  loft 
him   his    head.       He  had  exact   advices  from 

friends, 

*  He  was  one  of  them  whofe  natures  difclofc  but  flowly. 
t  Under  Dr.  Whitgift. 
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Q^Eliz.  friends,  efpecially  from  fir  Francis  Bacon  ;  and 
great  directions  from  his  prince,  but  he  followed 
his  own :  when  he  mould  have  fought  the  main 
body  of  his  enemy,  he  fldrmimeth  their  for- 
lorns ;  when  he  mould  have  returned  with  a  no- 
ble conqueft,  he  ftole  home  after  a  fufpitious 
treaty :  the  royal  checks  that  mould  have  in- 
flrucled,  incenfed  him  ;  and  what  was  defigned 
a  chaftifement,  he  turns  to  a  ruine.  Beloved  he 
is  of  the  people,  but  that  aggravateth  his  rafh- 
nefs  •,  flattered  by  courtiers,  but  that  fwelleth  his 
humour :  followed  he  is  by  the  difcontented  of 
church  and  ftate,  but  that  increafeth  the  jealou- 
fie  ;  ill  advifed  he  is  by  heady  Cuffe  and  Mey- 
riche,  and  that  hafteneth  his  fall :  humbled  he 
is  by  the  advancement  of  his  rivals,  and  that 
enrageth  him  :  eafie  and  open  was  his  nature  ; 
clofe,  active,  and  vigilant  his  enemies. 

Valiant  he  was,  but  therefore  feared ;  noble 
and  obliging  to  all  hopeful  men,  and  therefore 
watched.  A  great  party  he  had,  but  they  had 
no  head  :  a  minion  he  was  at  once  to  prince  and 
people,  but  he  had  no  balance.  A  man  of  great 
performances,  but  no  defigne  :  one  that  had  too 
much  religion  and  fidelity  to  be  a  traytor,  too 
good  a  nature  to  be  fafe,  too  much  prefumption 
on  affections  when  abfent  to  be  Heady.  He  pre- 
fumed  too  much  on  his  own  flrength,  or  his 
friends  wifdome,  when  he  came  out  of  Ireland  ; 
he  was  too  much  wrought  upon  by  his  enemies 
when  he  came  to  London,  which  had  too  much 
to  lofe  to  hazard  a  rebellion  •,  and  went  not  to 
Wales,  where  his  father's  and  his  own  goodnefs 
had  engaged  i  ooo  lives  and  fortunes.  In  a  word, 

Leicefter's 
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Leicefter's   refervednefs,  Bacon's   flayednefs,  firQ.  Eliz. 
Robert  Cecil's  humility,  fir  Fulke  Grevil's   mo- 
defty,  added  to  his  parts  and  prefcnce,  his  valour 
and  liberality,  his  good  nature  and  large  heart : 
his  favour  with  his  prince,  and  popularity  with 
the  fubjects,  had  raifed  him  to  a  capacity  with 
the  great  earl  of  Warwick,  to  fet  the  Englifh 
crown  on  what  head  he  pleafed ;  although  it  was 
the  univerfal  opinion,  he  had  no  other  ambition 
than  to  fet  it  on  king  James  his  head,  which  it 
belonged  to,  with  his  own  hands  :    his  defigne 
was  well  principled,  but  not  well  moulded ;  he 
had  many  hands,  but  no  able  heads  :  his  corref- 
pondence  was  univerfal,  but  not  firm  and  exact; 
ds  nature  was  active,  but  impatient ;  his  intereft 
was   popular,    not    througly-    underflood ;    he 
neither  comprehending  the  inclinations   of  the 
kingdorne  in  grofs  in  parliament,  nor  in  the  retayl 
in  its  particular  divifions.     The  catholicks  might 
have  been  his,  but  he  was  too  good-natured  to 
cajole  them :  the  ftate  was  well   inclined,    but 
effeminate  after  fo  long  profperity.     Hope  of 
pardon  fent  him  to  his  grave  with  more  filence 
than  was  expected  from  him,  and  the  peoples 
regret  j    and  with  more  forrow   than  became  a 
queen  or  her  kingdomes  fafety.     His  party  was 
too  needy,  and  their  counfels  too  violent.     Am- 
bition and  good  nature  are  incompatible  :  others 
counfels  are  never  fo  faithful  as  our  own.     When 
we  hear  others  advice,  let  our  reafon  judge  of 
it ;  when  great,  be  wary  •,  when  fuccefsful,  re- 
ferved ;  when  rifing,  ftayed ;  efpecially  in  that 
age  when  men  were  poyfoned  with  oyl,  and  un- 
done with  honey  :  when  active,  modeft ;  when, 
checked,  yielding ;  when  dandled,    diftruftful ; 

when 
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when  flattered,  fearful ;  when  great,  not  ablb- 
lute,  (as  my  lord  would  have  been  in  point  of 
favour  againft   my   lord  Mountjoy,  and  valour 
againft  my  lord  Norris.)  Serve  not  your  follow- 
ers, but  employ  them  :  let  others  fervice  admi- 
nifter  to  your  defigne,  not  your  power  to  theirs  : 
let  great  adtions  encourage  greater ;  and  let  ho- 
nour be  your  merit,  and  not  your  expectation. 
Some  have  been  bufie   in  the  enquiry  of  what 
reafon  the  virgin-queen  had  for  her  kindnefs  to 
Leicefter  and  this  man,  (if  there  be  a  reafon  in  any, 
much  lefs   in  royal   love,  fave  the  affection  its 
felf  that  bears  it)  true,  he  had  vertue  and  fuf- 
fering  enough  at  his  firft  arrival  to  engage   the 
kindnefs  and  pity  of  a  worfe  princefs :  yet  fome 
then  difcourfed  of  a  conjunction  of  their  flars 
that  made  way  for  that  of  their  minds.     Cer- 
tainly (faith  Cambden)  the  inclination   of  prin- 
ces to  fome  perfons,  and  their  disfavour  towards 
others,  may  feem  fatal,  and  guided  by  higher 
powers. 


j4  Paralel  between  the  Earl  o 

and  the    Duke  of  Buckingham, 
fyH.  W. 

Lloyd.     '"THE  beginning  of  the  earl  of  EfTex  I  muft  at- 

bute  wholly,  or  in  great  part  to  my  lord  of 

Leicefler  ^  but  yet  as  an  introducer  or  fupporter, 

not  as  a  teacher :  for  as  I  go  along,  it  will  eafily 

appear,  .that  he  neither  lived  nor  died  by  his 

difci- 
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difcipline.  Always  certain  it  is, 'that  he  drewQ^Eliz- 
him  firft  into  the  fatal  circle  from  a  kinde  of  re- 
folved  privatenefs  at  his  houfe  at  Lampfie,  in 
South-wales  ;  where,  after  the  academical  life, 
he  had  taken  fuch  a  tafte  of  the  rural,  (as  I  have 
heard  him  fay)  and  not  upon  any  flames  or  fumes 
of  melancholy,  or  traverfes  of  difcontent,  but 
in  a  ferene  and  quiet  mood,  that  he  could  well 
have  bent  his  mind  to  a  retired  courfe.  About 
which  time,  the  faid  earl  of  Leicefter  bewrayed 
a  meaning  to  plant  him  in  the  queen's  favour : 
which  was  diverily  interpreted  by  fuch  as  thought 
that  great  artizan  of  court  to  do  nothing  by 
chance,  nor  much,  by  affection.  Some  therefore 
were  of  opinion,  that  feeling  more  and  more  in 
himfelf  the  weight  of  time,  and  being  almoft 
tired  (if  there  be  a  fatiety  in  power)  with  that 
afliduous  attendance,  and  in  ten  five  circumfpecli- 
on  which  a  long-indulgent  fortune  did  require, 
he  was  grown  not  unwilling,  for  his  own  eafe,  to 
beilow  handfomely  upon  another  fome  part  of 
the  pains,  and  perhaps  of  the  envy. 

Others  conceived  rather,  that  having  before 
for  the  fame  ends  brought  in,  or  let  in  fir  Walter 
Rawleigh,  and  having  found  him  fuch  an  ap- 
prentice as  knew  well  enough  how  to  fet  up  for 
himfelf,  he  now  meant  to  allie  him  with  this 
young  earl,  who  had  yet  taken  no  ftrong  im- 
prefiions.  For  though  the  faid  fir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh was  a  little  before  this,  whereof  I  now  fpeak 
by  occafion,  much  fallen  from  his  former  fplen- 
dour  in  court :  yet  he  ftill  continued  in  fome 
luftre  of  a  favoured  man,  like  billows  that  fink 
by  degrees,  even  when  the  wind'is  down  that  firft 
ftirred  them. 

M  m  Thus 
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Q.  Eliz.  Thus  runs  the  difcourfe  of  that  time  at  plea- 
i-^-v-— J  fure  ;  yet  I  am  not  ignorant  that  there  was  fome 
good  while  a  very  ftiff  averfation  in  my  lord  of 
EfTex  from  applying  himfelf  to  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cefler,  for  what  fecret  conceit  I  know  not  •,  but 
howfoever,  that  humour  was  mollified  by  time, 
and  by  his  mother ;  and  to  the  court  he  came 
under  his  lord. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  had  another  kinde 
of  Germination  ;  and  furely  had  he  been  a  plant, 
he  would  have  been  reckoned  amongft  the  *  Sponte 
Nafcentes :  for  he  fprung  without  any  help  by  a 
kind  of  congenial  compofure  (as*  we  may  term 
it)  to  the  likenefs  of  our  late  foveraign  and  ma- 
fler  of  ever  blefTed  memory1:  who  taking  him 
into  his  regard,  taught  him  more  and  more  to 
pleafe  himfelf,  and  moulded  him  (as  it  were) 
platonically  to  his  own  Idea  •,  delighting  firft  in 
the  choice  of  the  materials,  becaufe  he  found 
him  fufceptible  of  good  form  ;  and  afterward  by 
degrees,  as  great  architects  ufe  to  do,  in  the 
workmanmip  of  his  regal  hand  :  nor  Haying 
here,  after  he  had  hardned  and  polifhed  him 
about  ten  years  in  the  fchool  of  obfervance,  (for 
fo  a  court  is)  and  in  the  furnace  of  tryal  about 
himfelf,  (for  he  was  a  king  could  perufe  men  as 
v/ell  as  books)  he  made  him  the  aflbciate  of  his 
heir  apparent,  together  with  the  new  lord  Cot- 
tington  (as  an  adjunct  of  fingular  experience 
and  truft)  in  forraign  travels,  and  in  a  bufmefs 
of  love,  and  of  no  equal  hazard  (if  the  tender- 
nefs  of  our  zeal  did  not  then  deceive  us)  enough 
(the  world  muft  confefs)  to  kindle  affection  even 
between  the  diftanteft  conditions ;  fo  as  by  the 

various 
*  Spontaneous  ones. 
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various  and  inward  converfation  abroad,  (befides  QJiliz. 
that  before  and  after  at  home)  with  the 
conftant  and  befl-natured  prince,  *  Bonafifua 
norint,  as  ever  England  enjoyed,  this  duke  be- 
comes now  fecondly  leized  of  favour,  as  it  were 
by  defcent,  (though  the  condition  of  that  eftate 
be  no  more  than  a  tenancy  at  will,  or  at  moft  for 
the  life  of  the  firfl  lord)  and  rarely  tranfmitted: 
which  I  have  briefly  fet  down,  without  looking 
beyond  the  vail  of  the  temple,  I  mean  into  the 
fecret  of  high  inclinations  -,  fmce  even  fatyrical 
poets,  (who  are  otherwife  of  fo  licentious  fancy) 
are  in  this  point  modefl  enough  to  confefs  their 
ignorance. 

-f  Nefcio  quid  certe-  eft  quod  me  tiU  temperet  A- 
ftrum. 

And  thefe  were  both  their  fpringings  and  irn- 
primings,  as  I  may  call  them. 

In  the  proflnence  or  proceedings  of  their  for- 
tunes, I  obferve  likewife  not  onely  much  diffe- 
rence between  them,  but  in  the  earl  not  a  little 
from  himfelf.  Firfl,  all  his  hopes  of  advance- 
ment had  like  to  be  flrangled  almofl  in  the  very 
cradle,  by  throwing  himfelf  into  the  Portugal 
voyage  without  the  queen's  confent,  or  fo  much 
as  her  knowledge ;  whereby  he  left  his  friends 
and  dependents  near  fix  months  in  defperate  fu£ 
penfe  what  would  become  of  him.  And  to  fpeak 
truth,  not  without  good  reafon :  for  firfl,  they 
might  well  confider,  that  he  was  himfelf  not  well 
plumed  in  favour  for  fuch  a  flight :  befides,  that 
M  m  2 

*  If  their  own  happinefs  they  knew. 

f  Some  fecret  influence  binds  me  to  thee. 
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Q.Eliz.nowhe  wanted  a  lord  of  Leicefter  at  home  (for 
he  was  dead  the  year  before)  to  fmooth  his  ab- 
fence,  and  to  quench  the  practices  at  court.  But 
above  all,  it  lay  open  to  every  man's  difcourfe, 
that  though  the  bare  offence  to  his  foveraign  and 
miftrefs  was  too  great  an  adventure,  yet  much 
more  when  me  might  (as  in  this  cafe)  have  fairly 
difcharged  her  difpleafure  upon  her  laws.  Not- 
withftanding,  a  noble  report  coming  home  be- 
fore him,  at  his  return  all  was  clear,  and  this  ex- 
curfion  was  efleemed  but  a  fally  of  youth.  Nay, 
he  grew  every  day  more  and  more  in  her  graci- 
ous conceit :  whether  fuch  intermifiions  as  thefe 
do  fometimes  foment  affection ;  or  that  having 
committed  a  fault,  he  became  the  more  obfequi- 
ous  and  plyant  to  redeem  it ;  or  that  me  had  not 
received  into  her  royal  breaft  any  fhado'ws  of  his 
popularity. 

There  was  another  time  long  after,  when  fir 
Fulke  Grevil,  (late  lord  Brooke)  a  man  in  ap- 
pearance intrinfecal  with  him,  or  at  the  leaft  ad- 
mitted to  his  melancholy  hours,  either  belike  ef- 
pying  fome  wearinefs  in  the  queen  ;  or  perhaps, 
with  little  change  of  the  word,  though  more  in 
the  dangerfome  marks  towards  him,  and  work- 
ing upon  the  prefent  matter,  (as  me  was  dexte- 
rous and  clofe)  had  almoft  fuper-induced  into 
favour  the  earl  of  Southampton ;  which  yet  be- 
ing timely  difcovered,  my  lord  of  Eflex  chofe  to 
evaporate  his  thoughts  in  a  fonnet  (being  his 
common  way)  to  be  fung  before  the  queen,  (as 
it  was)  by  one  Hales,  in  whofe  voyce  me  took 
fome  pleafure  -,  whereof  the  complot  me  thinks 
had  as  much  of  the  hermit  as  of  the  poet : 

And 
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And  if  thou  Jhouldft  by  Her  be  now  forfaken,   Q.  Eliz 
She  made  thy  Heart  too  flrong  for  to  be  Jhaken. 

As  if  he  had  been  cafting  one  eye  back  at  the 
leaft  to  his  former  retirednefs.  But  all  this  like- 
wife  quickly  vanifhed,  and  there  was  a  good 
while  after  fair  weather  over-head.  Yet  ftill, 
I  know  not  how,  like  a  gathering  of  clouds,  till 
towards  his  latter  time,  when  his  humours  grew 
tart,  as  being  now  in  the  lees  of  favour,  it  brake 
forth  into  certain  fuddain  recefles  ;  fometimes 
from  the  court  to  Wanileed,  otherwhiles  unto 
Greenwich,  often  to  his  own  chamber,  doors 
fhut,  vifits  forbidden  •,  and  which  was  worfe, 
divers  conteflations  (between)  with  the  queen 
her  felf,  (all  preambles  of  ruine)  wherewith  tho' 
now  and  then  he  did  wring  out  of  her  majeily 
fome  petty  contentments,  (as  a  man  would  prefs 
fowre  grapes)  yet  in  the  mean  time  was  forgotten 
the  counfel  of  a  wife,  and  then  a  prophetical 
friend,  who  told  him,  that  fuch  courfes  as  thofe 
were  like  hot  waters,  which  help  at  a  pang,  but 
if  they  be  too  often  ufed,  will  fpoil  the  flomach. 

On  the  duke's  part,  we  have  no  fuch  abrupt 
ftrains  and  precipees  as  thefe,  but  a  fair,  fluent 
and  uniform  courfe  under  both  kings  :  and 
furely,  as  there  was  in  his  natural  conflitution  a 
marvellous  equality,  whereof  I  mall  fpeak  more 
afterwards ;  fo  there  was  an  image  of  it  in  his 
fortune,  running  (if  I  may  borrow  an  ancient 
comparifon)  as  fmoothly  as  a  numerous  verfe, 
till  it  meet  with  certain  rubs  in  Parliament^ 
whereof  I  am  induced  by  the  very  fubjecl:  which 
I  handle,  to  fay  fomewhat,  fo  far  as  fhall  con- 
cern the  difference  between  their  times. 

Mm  3  When 
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Q.^ Eliz.  \Xf  HEN  my  lord  of  EfTex  flood  in  favour, 
the  parliaments  were  calm :  nay,  I  find  it  a 
true  obfervation,  that  there  was  no  impeachment 
of  any  nobleman  by  the  commons  from  the  reign 
of  king  Henry  the  fixth,  until  the  eighteenth  of 
king  James,  nor  any  intervenient  precedent  of 
that  nature  •,  not  that  fomething  or  other  could 
be  wanting  to  be  faid,  while  men  are  men  :  for 
not  to  go  higher,  we  are  taught  eafily  fo  much 
by  the  very  ballads  and  libels  of  Leiceflrian  time. 

But  above  the  aforefaid  year,  many  young  ones 
being  chofen  into  the  houfe  of  commons  more  than 
had  been  ufual  in  great  councils,  (who  though  of 
the  weakefl  wings,  are  the  higheft  flyers)  there 
arofe  a  certain  unfortunate  and  unfruitful  fpirit  in 
fome  places;  not  fowing  but  picking  at  every 
flone  in  the  field,  rather  than  tending  to  the  ge- 
neral harvefl.  And  thus  far  the  confideration  of 
.the  nature  of  the  time  hath  tranfported  me,  and 
the  occafion  of  the  fubjecl. 

Now  on  the  other  fide,  I  muft  with  the  like  li- 
berty obferve  two  weighty  and  watchful  follies 
tudes,  (as  I  may  call  them)  which  kept  the  earl 
in  extream  and  continual  caution,  like  a  bow  flill 
bent,  whereof  the  dukes  thoughts  were  abfo- 
lutely  free. 

Firfl,  he  was  to  wreflle  with  the  queen  de- 
clining, or  rather  with  her  very  fetting  age,  (as 
we  may  term  it)  which,  befides  other  refpecls,  is 
commonly  even  of  itfelf  the  more  umbratious 
and  apprehenfive,  as  for  the  mofl  part  all  hori- 
zons are  charged  with  certain  vapours  towards 
their  evening. 

The  other  was  a  matter  of  more  circumflance, 
{landing  thus,  viz. 

'     All 
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All  princes,  efpecially  thofe  whom  God  hathQ.  Eiiz. 
not  blefled  with  natural  ifTue,  are,  (by  wifdome 
of  flate)  fomewhat  Ihie  of  their  fucceflbrs  ;  and 
to  fpeak  with  due  reverence,  there  may  be  reafo- 
nably  fuppofed  in  queen's  regnant,  a  little  pro- 
portion of  tendernefs  that  way  more  than  in  kings. 
Now  there  were  in  court  two  names  of  power, 
and  almoft  of  affeRion^  the  EfTexian  and  the  Ce- 
cilian,  with  their  adherents,  both  well  enough 
enjoying  the  prefent,  and  yet  both  looking  to  the 
future ;  and  therefore  both  holding  correlpon- 
dency  with  fome  of  the  principals  in  Scotland, 
and  had  received  advertifements  and  inftructions, 
either  from  them,  or  immediately  from  the  king 
as  induciat  heir  of  this  Imperial  crown. 

But  left  they  might  detect  one  another,  this 
was  myfterioufly  carried  by  feveral  inftruments 
and  conducts,  and  on  the  EfTexian  fide,  in  truth, 
with  infinite  hazard  :  for  fir  Robert  Cecil  who 
(as  fecretary  of  ftate)did  difpofe  the  publick  ad- 
dreffes,  had  prompter  and  fafer  conveyance  ; 
whereupon  I  cannot  but  relate  at  memorable  paf- 
fage  on  either  part,  as  the  ftory  following  mall 
declare. 

The  earl  of  EiTex  had  accommodated  mafter 
Anthony  Bacon  in  partition  of  his  houfe,  and  had 
afllgned  him  a  noble  entertainment.  This  was 
gentleman  of  impotent  feet,  but  a  nimble  head; 
and  through  his  hand  run  all  the  intelligence  with 
Scotland  :  who  being  of  a  provident  nature,  (con- 
trary to  his  brother  the  lord  vifcount  St.  Albans) 
and  well  knowing  the  advantage  of  a  dangerous 
fecret,  would  many  times  cunningly  let  fall  fome 
words,  as  if  he  could  amend  his  fortunes  under 
the  Cecilians,  (to  whom  he  was  near  of  alliance, 
M  m  4  and 
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Q^Eliz.and  in  blood  alfo)  and  who  had  made  (as  he  was 
not  unwilling  mould  be  believed)  fome  great  prof- 
fers to  win  him  away :  which  once  or  twice  he 
prefTed  fo  far,  and  with  fuch  tokens  and  fignes 
of  apparent  difcontent  to  my  lord  Henry  Howard, 
afterwards  earl  of  Northampton,  (who  was  of 
the  party,  and  flood  himfelf  in  much  umbrage 
with  the  queen)  that  he  flees  prefently  to  my  lord 
of  EfTex,  (with  whom  he  was  commonly  *frim*e 
admijfionis)  by  his  bed-fide  in  the  morning,  and 
tells  him,  that  unlefs  that  gentleman  were  pre- 
fently fatisfied  with  fome  round  fum,  all  would 
be  vented. 

This  took  the  earl,  at  that  time  ill  provided, 
(as  indeed  oftentimes  his  coffers  were  low)  where- 
upon he  was  fain  fuddenly  to  give  him  EfTex- 
houfe ;  which  the  good  old  lady  Walfingham  did 
afterwards  dif-engage  out  of  her  own  ftore  with 
2500  pound  -,  and  before,  he  had  diftilled  1500 
pound  at  another  tin  e  by  the  fame  (kill.  So  as 
we  rate  this  one  fecret,  as  it  was  finely  carried, 
at  4000  pounds  in  prelent  money,  befides  at  the 
leaft  i  ooo  pound  of  annual  penfion  to  a  private 
and  bed  rid  gentleman :  what  would  he  have  got- 
ten if  he  could  have  gone  about  his  own  bufmefs  ? 
There  was  another  accident  of  the  fame  na- 
ture on  the  Cecilian  fide,  much  more  pleafant, 
but  lefs  chargeable,  for  it  coft  nothing  but  wit. 
The  queen  having  for  a  good  while  not  heard 
any  thing  from  Scotland,  and  being  thirfty  of 
news,  it  fell  out  that  her  majefty  going  to  take 
the  air  towards  the  heath,  (the  court  being  then 
at  Greenwich)  and  mafler  fecretary  Cecil  then  at- 
tending her,  a  poft  came  crofling  by,  and  blew 

his 
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his  horn:  the  queen  out  of  curiofity  afked  himfromQ^EHz. 
whence  the  difpatch  came  ;  and  being  anfwered  ^/-v~v^ 
from  Scotland  ^  Ihe  flops  her  coach,  and  calleth 
for  the  packet.  The  fecretary,  though  he  knew 
there  were  fome  letters  in  it  from  his  correfpon- 
cfents,  which  to  difcover,  were  as  fo  many  fer- 
pents  ;  yet  made  more  fhew  of  diligence  than  of 
.doubt  to  obey  ^  and  alks  fome  that  ftood  by  (for- 
footh  in  great  hafle)  for  a  knife  to  cut  up  the 
packet,  (for  otherwife  he  might  perhaps  awaked 
a  little  apprehenfion)  but  in  the  mean  time  ap- 
proaching with  the  packet  in  his  hand,  at  a  pretty 
diftance  from  the  queen,  he  telleth  her  it  looked 
and  fmelt  ill-favouredly  coming  out  of  a  filthy 
budget,  and  that  it  mould  be  fit  firft  to  open  and 
air  it,  becaufe  he  knew  me  was  averfe  from  ill 
fcents. 

And  fo  being  difmifled  home,  he  got  leifure  by 
this  feafonablelhift,  to  fever  what  he  would  not 
have  feen. 

Thefe  two  accidents  precifely  true,  and  known 
to  few,  I  have  reported  as  not  altogether  extra- 
vagant from  my  purpofe.  to  mew  how  the  earl 
flood  in  certain  perplexities,  wherewith  the  dukes 
days  were  not  diftraded.  And  this  hath  been 
the  hiftorical  part  (as  it  were)  touching  the  dif- 
ference between  them  in  the  rifing  and  Mowing  of 
their  fortunes.  , 

I  will  now  confider  their  feveral  endowments 
both  of  perfon  and  mind,  and  then  a  little  of  their- 
affions  and  Ends. 

The  earl  was  a  pretty  deal  the  taller,  and  much 
theflronger,  and  of  the  abler  body  :  but  the  duke 
had  the  neater  limbs,  and  free  delivery  •>  he  was  alfo 

the 
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Q,  Eliz.  the  uprighter,  and  of  the  more  comely  motions  : 
u.->~-->  for  the  earl  did  bend  a  little  in  the  neck,  though 
rather  forwards  than  downwards  :  and  he  was  fo 
far  from  being  a  good  dancer,  that  he  was  no 
graceful  goer.  If  we  touch  particulars,  the  duke 
exceeded  in  the  daintinefs  of  his  leg  and  foot, 
and  the  earl  in  the  incomparable  fairnefs  and  fine 
ftape  of  his  hands ;  which  (though  it  be  but  femi- 
nine praife)  he  took  from  his  father;  for  the  gene- 
ral air,  the  earl  had  the  clofer  and  more  referved 
countenance,  being  by  nature  fomewhat  more 
cogitative,  and  (which  was  ftrange)  never  more 
than  at  meals,  when  others  are  leaft  :  infomuch, 
as  he  was  wont  to  make  his  obfervation  of  him- 
feif,  that  to  folve  any  knotty  bufmefs  which  cum- 
bred  his  mind,  his  ableft  hours  were  when  he  had 
checked  his  firft  appetite  with  two  or  three  mor- 
fels,  after  which  he  fate  ufually  for  a  good  while 
filent :  yet  he  would  play  well  and  willingly  at 
fbme  games  of  greateft  attention  :  which  mewed, 
that  when  he  lifted  he  could  licenfe  his  thoughts. 
The  duke  on  the  other  fide,  even  in  the  midft 
of  fo  many  diverfions,  had  continually  a  very 
pleafant  and  vacant  face, (as  I  may  well  callit)pro- 
ceeding  no  doubt  from  a  fingular  afTurance  in  his 
temper.  And  yet  I  muft  here  give  him  a  rarer 
clogie,  which  the  malignefteye  cannot  deny  him, 
That  certainly  never  man  in  his  place  and  power, 
did  entertain  greatnefs  more  familiarly,  nor  whofe 
looks  were  lefs  tainted  with  his  felicity  •,  wherein 
I  infift  the  rather,  becaufe  this  in  my  judgement 
was  one  of  his  greateft  vertues  and  victories  of 
himfelf. 

But  to  proceed  :  in  the  attiring  and  ornament 
of  their  bodies,  the  duke  had  a  fine  and  unaf- 
fected 
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fe&ed  politenefs,  and  upon  occafion  cofily,  as  i 
his  legations. 

The  earl  as  he  grew  more  and  more  attentive 
to  bufmefs  and  matter,  fo  lefs  and  lefs  curious  of 
cloathing :  infomuch,  as  I  do  remember,  thofe 
about  him  had  a  conceit,  that  poffibly  fometimes 
when  he  went  up  to  the  queen,he  might  fcant  know 
what  he  had  on  :  for  this  was  his  manner  :  his 
chamber  being  commonly  Hived  with  friends  or 
fuiters  of  one  kinde  or  other  ;  when  he  gave  his 
legs,  arms,  and  breaft  to  his  ordinary  fervants  to 
button  and  drefs  him  with  little  heed,  his  head 
and  face  to  his  barbour,  his  eyes  to  his  letters, 
and  ears  to  petitioners,  and  many  times  all  at 
once ;  then  the  gentleman  of  his  robes  throwing 
a  cloak  over  his  moulders,  he  would  make  a  ftep 
into  his  clofet,  and  after  a  ihort  prayer,  he  was 
gone :  only  in  his  baths  he  was  fomewhat  deli- 
cate. For  point  of  diet  and  luxury,  they  were 
both  inordinate  in  their  appetites,  efpecially  the 
earl,  who  was  by  nature  of  fo  different  a  tafte, 
that  I  muft  tell  a  rare  thing  of  him  (though  it 
be  but  a  homely  note)  that  he  would  ftop  in  the 
midft  of  any  phyfical  potion,  and  after  he  had 
licked  his  lips,  he  would  drink  off  the  reft ;  but 
I  am  weary  of  fuch  flight  animadverfions. 

To  come  therefore  to  the  inward  furniture  of 
their  minds,  I  will  thus  much  declare. 

The  earl  was  of  good  erudition,  having  been 
placed  at  ftudy  in  Cambridge  very  young  by  the 
lord  Burleigh  his  guardian,  with  affectionate  and 
deliberate  care,  under  the  overfight  of  doftor 
Whitgift,  then  mailer  of  Trinity-colledge,  and 
after  archbimop  of  Canterbury  -,  a  man  (by  the 
way)  liirely  of  a  moft  reverend  and  facred  me- 
mory, 
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Q-  Eiiz.mory,and,(as  I  may  well  fay)  even  of  the  primitive 
c-^-v—.  temper,  when  the  church  in  lowlinefs  of  temper 
did  flourifh  in  high  examples,  which  I  have  in- 
ferted  as  a  due  recordation  of  his  vertues  having 
been  much  obliged  to  him  for  many  favours  in 
my  younger  time. 

About  fixteen  years  of  his  age  (for  thither  he 
came  at  twelve)  he  took  the  formality  of  m after 
of  arts,  and  kept  his  publick  acts.  And  here  I 
muft  not  fmother  what  I  have  received  by  con- 
llant  information,  that  his  own  father  dyed  with  a 
very  cold  conceit  of  him,  fome  fay  through  the 
affection  to  his  fecond  fon  Walter  Devereux,  who 
was  indeed  a  diamond  of  the  time,  and  both  of 
an  hardy  and  delicate  temper  and  mixture  :  But 
it  feems,  this  earl,  like  certain  vegetables,  did 
bud  and  open  flowly  ;  nature  fometimes  delight- 
ing to  play  an  aftergame  as  well  as  fortune,  which 
had  both  their  turnes  and  tides  in  courfe. 

The  duke  was  illiterate,  yet  had  learned  at 
court,  firli  to  fife  and  queftion  well,  and  to  fup- 
ply  his  own  defedts  by  the  drawing  or  flowing 
unto  him  of  the  beft  inftruments  of  experience 
and  knowledge,  from  whom  he  had  a  fweet  and 
attractive  manner,  to  fuck  what  might  be  for  the 
publick  or  his  own  proper  ufe ;  fo  as  the  lefs  he 
was  favoured  by  the  mufes,  he  was  the  more  by 
the  graces. 

To  confider  them  in  their  pure  naturals,!  con- 
ceive the  earls  intellectual  faculties  to  have  been 
his  ftronger  part,  and  in  the  duke  his  practical. 

Yet  all  know,  that  he  like  wife  at  the  fir  ft  was 
much  under  the  expectation  of  his  after  proof ; 
fuch  a  fudden  influence  therein  had  the  foveraign 
afpect.  For  their  abilities  of  difcourfe  or  pen, 
the  earl  was  a  vety  acute  and  found  fpeaker  when 

he 
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he  would  intend  it  •,  and  for  his  writings,  they  Q^Eli 
are  beyond  example,  efpecially  in  his  familiar 
letters  and  things  of  delight  at  court,  when  he 
would  admit  his  ferious  habits,  as  may  be  yet 
feen  in  his  imprefTes  and  inventions  of  entertain- 
ment ;  and  above  all,  in  his  darling  piece  of  love, 
and  felf-love-,  his  ftile  was  an  elegant  perfpicuity, 
rich  of  phrafe,  but  feldome  any  bold  metaphors, 
and  fo  far  from  tumor,  that  it  rather  wanted  a 
little  elevation. 

The  dukes  deli  very  of  his  mind  I  conceive  not  to 
befo  fliarpe  as  folid  and  grave,  not  folid  and  deep 
as  pertinent,  and  appofite  to  the  times  and  occafions. 

The  earl  I  account  the  more  liberal,  and  the 
duke  the  more  magnificent ;  for  I  do  not  re- 
member that  my  lord  of  EfTex  in  all  his  life- time 
did  build  or  adorne  any  houfe,  the  queen  per- 
chance fpending  his  time,  and  himfelf  hismeanes, 
or  otherwife  inclining  to  popular  ways  ;  for  we 
know  the  people  are  apter  to  applaud  houfe- 
keepers,  than  houfe-raifers.  They  were  both 
great  cherimers  of  fcholars  and  divines-,  but  it 
feems,  the  earl  had'  obtained  of  himfelf  one  fin- 
gular  point,  that  he  could  depart  his  affection 
between  two  extreams :  for  though  he  bare  al- 
ways a  kind  of  filial  reverence, towards  dr.  Whit- 
gift,  both  before  and  after  he  was  archbimop ; 
yet  on  the  other  fide,  he  did  not  a  little  love  and 
tender  mailer  Cartwright,  though  I  think  truly, 
with  large  diflinction  between  theperfons  and  the 
caufes,  howfoever  he  was  taxed  with  other  ends 
in  refpe&ing  that  party. 

They  were  both  fair  fpoken  gentlemen,  not 
prone  and  eager  to  detract  openly  from  any  man; 
in  this  the  earl  hath  been  moft  falfly  blemifhed  in 
our  vulgar  Itory  :  only  againft  one  man  he  had 

for 
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QJEliz.forfworn  all  patience,  namely  Henry  lord  Cob- 
v— -v-— 'ham,  and  would  call  him  (  *  per  excelkntiam) 
the  fycophant  (as  if  it  had  been  an  emblem  of 
his  name)  even  to  the  queen  herfelf  though  of  no 
imall  infmuation  with  her ;  and  one  lady  likewife 
(that  I  may  civilly  fpare  to  nominate,  for  her  fex 
fake)  whom  he  ufed  to  terme  the  fpyder  of  the 
court :  yet  generally  in  the  fenfitive  part  of  their 
natures  the  earl  was  the  worfe  philofopher,  being 
a  great  refenter  and  a  weak  diflembler  of  the  leaft 
difgrace :  and  herein  likewife,  as  in  the  reft,  no 
good  pupill  to  my  lord  of  Leicefter,  who  was 
wont  to  put  all  his  pafiions  in  his  pocket. 

In  the  growth  of  their  fortunes,  the  duke  was 
'  a  little  the  fwifter,  and  much  the  greater-,  for  from 
a  younger  brother's  mean  eft  ate,  he  rofe  to  the 
higheft  degree  whereof  a  fubjedt  was  capable 
either  in  title  or  truft.  Therein  I  muft  confeis 
much  more  confortable  to  Charles  Brandon  un- 
der Henry  the  eight,  who  was  equal  to  him  in 
both. 

For  matter  of  donative  and  addition  of  fub- 
flance,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  duke  did  much 
exceed  him,  all  confidered,  under  both  kings. 

For  that  which  the  earl  of  EfTex  had  received 
from  her  majefty,  befides  the  fees  of  his  offices 
and  the  dilpofition  of  great  fummes  of  money  in 
her  armies,  was  (about  the  time  of  his  arraign- 
ment, when  faults  ufe  to  be  aggravated  with  pre- 
cedent benefits)  valued  at  three  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  fterling  in  pure  gift  for  his  onely 
ufe,  to  the  earl  of  Dorfet  then  lord  treafurer ; 
who  was  a  wife  man,  and  a  ftricl:  computift,  and 
not  ill  affected  towards  him.  And  yet  it  is  wor- 
thy 
*  By  way  of  eminence. 
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thy  of  note  in  the  margent  of  both  times,  thatQ^Eliz. 
the  one  was  profecuted  with  filence,and  the  other  *~-v-w 
with  murmur  j  fo  undoing  a  meafure  is  popular 
judgment. 

I  cannot  here  omit  between  them  a  great  dif- 
ference in  eftabliming  of  both  their  fortunes  and 
fames. 

For  the  firft,  the  duke  had  a  care  to  introduce 
into  neer  place  at  the  court  divers  of  his  confident 
fervants,  and  into  high  places  very  found  and 
grave  perfonages.  Whereas,  except  a  penfioner 
or  two,  we  can  fcant  name  any  one  man  advanced 
of  the  earl's  breeding,  but  fir  Thomas  Smith, 
having  been  his  fecretary,  who  yet  came  never 
further  (though  married  into  a  noble  houfe)  than 
to  the  clerk  of  the  councell,  and  regifter  of  the 
parliament :  not  that  the  earl  meant  to  ftand 
alone  like  a  fubftantive1  (for  he  was  not  fo  ill  a 
Grammarian  in  court  •,)  but  the  truth  is,  in  this 
point  the  Cecilians  kept  him  back,  as  very  well 
knowing,  that  upon  every  little  abfence  or  dif- 
affiduity,  he  mould  be  fubjecl:  to  take  cold  at  his 
back. 

For  the  other,  in  managing  of  their  fames,  I 
note  between  them  a  direct  contrary  wifdome ; 
for  the  earl  proceeded  by  way  of  apology,  which 
he  wrote  and  difperfed  with  his  own  hands  at 
large,  though  till  his  going  to  Ireland  they  were 
but  airy  objections.  But  of  the  duke  this  I  know, 
that  one  having  offered  for  his  eafe  to  do  him  that 
kinde  of  fervice;  he  refufed  it  with  a  pretty  kinde 
of  thankful  fcorn,  faying,  that  he  would  truft  his 
own  good  intentions  which  God  knew,  and  leave 
to  him  the  pardoning  of  his  errours  \  and  that  ne 
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.  Taw  no  fruit  of  apologies,  but  the  multiplying  of 
diicourfe:  which  furelywas  a  well  fettled  maxime. 
And  for  my  own  particular  (though  I  am  not 
obnoxious  to  his  memory)  in  the  expreflion  of 
Tacitus,* Neque  injuria^  neque  beneficio,  faving  that 
he  mewed  me  an  ordinary  good  countenance  : 
and  if  I  were,  yet  I  would  diftinguifh  between 
gratitude  and  truth.  I  muft  bear  him  this  tefti- 
mony,  that  in  a  commifTion  laid  upon  me  by 
foveraign  command  to  examine  a  lady  about  a 
certain  filthy  accufation  grounded  upon  nothing 
but  a  few  fmgle  names  taken  up  by  a  footman  in 
a  kennel,  and  flraight  baptized,  a  lift  of  fuchas 
the  duke  had  appointed  to  be  poyfoned  at  home, 
himfelf  being  then  in  Spain  ;  I  found  it  to  be  the 
moft  malicious  and  frantick  furmize,  and  the  moft 
contrary  to  his  nature  that  I  think  had  ever  been 
brewed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  how- 
foever  countenanced  by  a  libellous  pamphlet  of 
a  fugitive  phyfician  even  in  print  ;  and  yet  of 
this  would  not  the  duke  fuffer  any  anfwer  to  be 
made  on  his  behalf,  fo  conftant  he  was  to  his  own 
principles. 

In  their  military  fervices  the  characters  of  the 
carls  imployments  were  thefe,  viz. 

His  forwarder!:  was  that  of  Portugal,  before 
mentioned. 

The  faddeft,  that  of  Roan,  where  he  loft  his 
brave  brother. 

His  fortunateft  peice  I  efteem  the  taking  of 
Cadiz  Malez,  and  no  lefs  modeft;  for  there  he 
wrote  with  his  own  hands  a  cenfure  of  his  omif- 
fions. 

His 

*  Neither  by  any  iafbmce  of  wrong,  nor  peculiar  advantage. 
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His  jealoufeft  imployment  was  to  the  relief  of  O  Eiiz. 
Calais  befiegedby  the  cardinal  arch-duke  :  about 
which,  there  paffed  then  between  the  queen  and 
the  French  king  much  art. 

His  voyage  to  the  Azores  was  the  beft,  for  the 
difcovery  of  the  Spanifh  weaknefs,  and  otherwife 
almoft  a  faving  voiage. 

His  blacken:  was  that  to  Ireland,  ordained  to 
be  the  fepulchre  of  his  father,  and  the  gulph  of 
own  his  fortunes. 

But  the  firft  in  88,  at  Tilbury-camp,  was  ia 
my  judgement  the  very  poyfon  of  all  that  fol- 
lowed ;  for  there  whileft  the  queen  Hood  in  fome 
doubt  of  a  Spanifh  invaiion  (though  it  proved 
but  a  Morrice-dance  upon  our  waves)  me  made 
him  in  field  commander  of  the  cavalry  (as  he  was 
before  in  court)  and  much  graced  him  openly  in 
view  of  the  fouldiers  and  people,  even  above 
my  lord  of  Leicefter  :  the  truth  is,  from  thence- 
forth he  fed  too  faft. 

The  dukes  employment  abroad  in  this  nature, 
was  onely  in  the  action  of  the  Ifle  of  Reez,  of 
which  I  muft  note  fomewhat  for  the  honour  of 
our  country,  and  of  his  majefties  times,  and  of 
them  that  perifhed  and  furvived,  and  to  redeem  it 
generally  from  mif-underilanding.  Therefore  after 
enquiry  amongfl  the  wifeft  and  moft  indifferent 
men,  of  that  action,  I  dare  pronounce,  that  all 
circumflances  pondered  :  a  tumultuary  banding 
on  our  part,  with  one  thoufand  in  the  whole  on 
theirs  ready  to  receive  us  with  two  hundred  horfe, 
with  neer  two  thoufand  foot,  and  watching  their 
beft  time  of  advantage,  none  of  their  foot  dif- 
covered  by  us  before,  nor  fo  much  as  fufpecled, 
and  onely  fome  of  their  horfe  defcried  ftragling, 
N  n  bus 
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Q^Eliz.  but  not  in  any  bulk  or  body  :  their  cavalry  not 
a  troop  of  Gafcoignors  mounted  in  hafte,  but  the 
greater  part  gentlemen  of  family,  and  of  pickt 
refolution,  and  fuch  as  charged  home  both  in 
front  and  on  both  flanks  into  the  very  fea;  about 
ftxfccre  of  their  two  hundred  horfe  ftrewed  upon 
the  fand,  and  none  of  them  but  one  killed  with 
a  great  (hot  •,  and  after  this  their  foot  likewife 
coming  on  to  charge,  till  not  liking  the  bufi- 
nefs  they  fell  to  flinging  of  Hones,  and  fo  walked 
away: 

I  fay,  thefe  things  confidered  and  laid  toge- 
ther, we  have  great  reafon  to  repute  it  a  great 
impreflion  upon  an  unknown  place,  and  a  noble 
argument  that  upon  occafion  we  have  not  loft 
our  ancient  vigour.  Only  I  could  wilh  that  the 
duke  who  then  in  the  animating  of  the  fouldiers 
fhewed  them  very  eminent  afTurance  of  his  va- 
lour, had  afterwards  remembered  that  rule  of 
Apelles,  *  Manum  de  'Tabula.  But  he  was  greedy 
of  honour,  and  hot  upon  the  publique  ends,  and 
too  confident  in  the  profperity  of  beginnings, 
as  fomewhere  Polybius,  that  great  critique  of  war, 
obferveth  of  young  leaders  whom  fortune  hath 
not  before  deceived.  In  this  their  military  care 
and  difpenfation  of  reward  and  punimment,  there 
was  very  few  remarkable  occafions  under  the 
duke,  faving  his  continuall  vigilancie  and  volun- 
tary hazard  of  his  perfon,  and  kindneffes  to  foul- 
diers, both  from  his  own  table  and  purfe ;  for 
there  could  be  few  diforders  within  an  ifland  where 
the  troops  had  no  fcope  to  difband,  and  the 
inferior  commanders  were  flill  in  fight. 

In  the  earl  we  have  two  examples  of  his  fe- 
verity,  the  one  in  the  ifland  voyage,  where  he 

threw 
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a  fouldier  with  his  own  hands,  out  of  a 
fliip  ;  the  other  in  Ireland,  where  he  decimated 
certain  troops  that  ran  away,  renewing  a  peice 
of  the  Roman  difcipline. 

On  the  other  fide,  we  have  many  of  his  le- 
nitie,  and  one  of  his  facility,  when  he  did  con- 
nive at, the  bold  trefpafs  of  fir  Walter  Raleigh, 
who  before  his  arrivall  at  Fyall,  had  banded, 
there  againfl  his  precife  commandment;  at 
which  time  he  let  fall  a  noble  word,  being  pref- 
fedbyone,  (whofe  name  I  need  not  remember) 
that  at  the  leaft  he  would  put  him  upon  a  mar- 
tial court :  that  I  woulfl  do  (faid  he)  if  he  were 
not  my  friend. 

And  now  I  am  drawing  towards  the  laft  act, 
which  was  written  in  the  book  of  neceflity. 

At  the  earl's  end  I  was  abroad,  but  when  I 
came  home  (though  little  was  left  for  writers  to 
gleane  after  judges)  yet,  I  fpent  Ibme  curiofity 
to  fearch  what  it  might  be  that  could  precipitate 
him  into  fuch  a  prodigious  cataftrophe ;  and  I 
muft,  according  to  my  profefled  freedome,  de- 
liver a  circumftance  or  two  of  fome  weight  in  the 
truth  of  that  ftory,  which  was  neither  difcovered 
at  his  arraignment,  nor  after  in  any  of  his  pri- 
vate confeffions. 

There  was  amongft  his  neareft  attendants  one 
Henry  CufFe,  a  man  of  fecret  ambitious  ends  of 
his  own,  and  of  proportionate  councels  fmothe- 
red  under  the  habit  of  a  fcholar,  and  flubberecj 
over  with  a  certain  rude  and  clownifh  fafhion, 
that  had  the  femblance  of  integrity. 

This  perfon  not  aboVe  five  or  fix  weeks  before 

my  lord's  fatall  irruption  in  the  city,  was  by  the 
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Q.  Eliz.  earl's  fpecial  command  fuddainly  difcharged  from 
u-v—J  all  further  attendance,  or  accefs  unto  him,  out 
of  an  inward  difpleafure  then  taken  againft  his 
fharp  and  importune  infufions,  and  out  of  a 
glimmering  overfight,  that  he  would  prove  the 
very  inilrument  of  his  ruine. 

I  muft  adde  hereunto,  that  about  the  fame 
time  my  lord  had  received  from  the  countefs  of 
Warwick  (a  lady  powerful  in  the  court,  and  in- 
deed a  vertuous  ufer  of  her  power)  the  beft  ad- 
vice that  I  think  was  ever  given  from  either 
fex ;  that  when  he  was  free  from  reflraint,  he 
fhould  clofely  take  any  out-lodging  at  Green- 
wich, and  fometimes  when  the  queen  went  a- 
broad  in  a  good  humour,  (whereof  me  would 
give  him  notice)  he  Ihould  come  forth,  and 
humble  himfelf  before  her  in  the  field. 

This  counfel  funk  much  into  him,  and  for 
fome  days  he  refolved  it :  but  in  the  mean  time, 
through  the  interceflion  of  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton, whom  CufFe  had  gained,  he  was  re- 
flored  to  my  lord's  ear,  and  fo  working  advan- 
tage upon  his  difgraces,  and  upon  the  vain  foun- 
dation of  vulgar  breath,  which  hurts  many  good 
men,  fpun  out  the  final  diftruction  of  his  matter 
and  himfelf,  and  almoft  of  his  reftorer,  if  his 
pardon  had  not  been  won  by  inches. 

True  it  is,  that  the  earl  in  Weftminfter-hall 
did  in  general!  difclofe  the  evil  perfwafions  of 
this  man  ;  but  the  particulars  which  I  have  re- 
fated  by  this  difmiflio'n  and  reftitution,  he  buried 
in  his  own  bread  for  fome  realbns  apparent  e- 
nough  •,  indeed  (as  I  conjecture)  not  to  exafpe- 
rate  the  cafe  of  my  lord  of  Southampton,  tho' 
he  ;hight  therewith  a  little  peradyenture  have 

molli- 
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mollified  his  own.     The  whole  and  true  report  I  Q^Eliz' 
had  by  infallible  meanes  from  the  perfon  himfelf  < 
that  both  brought  the  advice  from  the  aforefaid 
excellent  lady,    and   carried   the   difcharge  to 
Cuffe,  who  in  a  private  chamber  was  ftrucken, 
therewith  into  a  found  almoft  dead  to  the  earth, 
as  if  he  had  fallen  from  fome  high  fteeple  ;  fuch 
turrets  of  hope  he  had  built  in  his  own  fancy. 

Touching  the  duke's  fuddain  period,  how  o- 
thers  have  reprefented  it  unto  their  fancies,  I 
cannot  determine  :  for  my  part,  I  muft  confefs 
from  my  foul  that  I  never  recall  it  to  minde  with- 
out a  deep  and  double  aftonilhment  of  my  dif-^ 
courfe  and  reafon. 

Firft,  of  the  very  horrour  and  attrocity  of  the 
fact  in  a  chriftian  court,  under  fo  moderate  a  go- 
vernment •,  but  much  more  at  the  impudencie  of 
the  pretence,  whereby  a  defperate  clifcontented 
aflaflinate  would  after  the  perpetration  have  ho- 
nefted  a  meere  private  revenge  (as  by  precedent 
circumftances  is  evident  enough)  with  I  know 
not  what  publick  refpects,  and  would  fain  have 
given  it  a  parliamentary  cover  howfoever.  Thus 
thefe  two  great  peers  were  dif-roabed  of  their 
glory,  the  one  by  judgement,  the  other  by  vio- 
lence, which  was  the  fmall  distinction. 

Now  after  this  fhort  contemplation  of  their 
diverfities,  (for  much  more  might  have  been 
fpoken,  but  that  I  was  fitter  for  rhapfody  than 
commentary)  I  am  laftly  defirous  to  take  a  fum- 
mary  view  of  their  conformities,  which  I  verily 
believe  will  be  found  as  many,  though  perchance 
heeded  by  few,  as  are  extant  in  any  of  the  anci- 
ent parallels. 

N  n  3  They 
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Q^Eliz.  They  both  (lept  long  in  the  arms  of  fortune  : 
Lx*v>J  they  were  both  of  ancient  blood,  and  of  forraign 
extraction :  they  were  both  of  ftrait  and  goodly 
ilature,  and  of  able  and  active  bodies  :  they 
were  both  induftrious  and  affiduons,  and  atten- 
tive to  their  ends  :  they  were  both  early  privie- 
counfellours,  and  employed  at  home  in  the  fe- 
creteft  and  weightiell  affairs  in  court  and  ftate  : 
they  were  both  likewife  commanders  abroad  in 
chief,  as  well  by  fea  as  by  land,  both  matters  of 
the  horfe  at  home,  both  chofen  chancellours  of 
the  fame  Univerfity,  namely,  Cambridge  :  they 
were  both  indubitable  ftrong  and  high-minded 
men  j  yet  of  fweet  and  accoftable  nature,  almoft 
equally  delighting  in  the  prefs  and  affluence  of  de- 
pendants and  fuiters,  which  are  always  the  bur- 
res,  and  fometimes  the  briars  of  favourites. 
They  were  both  married  to  very  vertuous  ladies, 
and  fole  heirs,  and  left  iflue  of  either  fex  ;  and 
both  their  wives  converted  to  contrary  religions. 
They  were  both  in  thernfelves  rare  and  excellent 
examples  of  temperance  and  fobriety,  but  nei- 
ther of  them  of  continency. 

Laflly,  after  they  had  been  both  fubjecl:  (as 
well  greatnefs  and  fplendor  is)  to  certain  ob- 
loquies of  their  actions :  they  both  concluded 
their  earthly  felicity  in  unnatural  ends,  and  with 
no  great  diftance  of  time  in  the  fpace  either  of 
life  or  favour. 


Obftr- 


Obfervations   on    the    Life  of 
Sir  Jeffery  Fen  ton. 

SIR  Jeffery  Fenton,  born  in  Nottingham- Lloyd, 
fhire,  was  for  twenty  feven  years  privy-coun- 
fellour  in  Ireland,  to  queen  Elizabeth  and  king 
James.  He  tranflated  the  hiftory  of  Francis 
Guicdardine  out  of  Italian  into  Englifli,  and  de- 
dicated it  to  queen  Elizabeth.  He  deceafed  at 
Dublin,  Oftober  19,  1608,  and  lyeth  buried 
in  St.  Patrick's  church,  under  the  fame  tomb 
with  his  father-in  law  doctor  Robert  Wefron, 
fometimes  chancellour  of  Ireland.  It  is  an  hap- 
py age  when  great  men  do  what  wife  men  may 
write ;  an  happier,  when  wife  men  write  what 
great  men  have  done -,  the  happieft  of  all,  when 
the  fame  men  act  and  write,  being  hiftories,  and 
compofing  them  too.  For  thefe  men  having  a 
neerer,  and  more  thorow-in fight  to  the  great 
fubjects  of  annals  than  men  of  more  diftant  ca- 
pacities and  fortunes,  are  the  only  perfons  that 
have  given  the  world  the  right  notion  of  tranf- 
aftions,  when  men  of  lower  and  more  pedan- 
tique  fpirits  trouble  it  only  with  more  heavy  ro- 
mances. Give  me  the  actions  of  a  prince  tran- 
fcribed  by  thofe  hiflorians  who  could  be  inftru- 
ments.  The  beft  hiftory  in  the  world  is  Csefar's 
commentaries,  written  by  him,  and  tranflated 
by  Edmonds,  with  the  fame  fpirit  that  they  were 
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Q^Eliz.  acted.  *  Xenophon  and  Thucydides,  whofe  pens 
u-v-— '  copied  their  narratives  from  their  fwords.  Ta- 
citus, Malvezzi, .  Machiavel,  Comines,  Moor, 
Bacon,  Herbert  and  *  Burleigh  (who  writ  the 
affairs  of  former  ages  with  the  fame  judgement 
that  they  managed  thofe  of  their  own.)  In  a 
word,  an  hiftory  written  by  fuch  a  courtier  as 
Guicciardine,  and  tranflated  by  fuch  a  counfel- 
lour  as  Fenton.  Diamond  only  can  cut  diamond, 
the  great  onely  exprefs  the  great :  a  perfon  that 
hath  the  fight  of  the  intelligence,  negotiati- 
ons, conferences,  and  inward  tranfactions  of 
flates,  is  one  from  whom  I  expect  a  more  exact 
chronicle  of  this  age  than  yet  this  nation  hath 
been  happy  in. 


Obfervatwns   on    the    Life   of 
DoElor  Fletcher. 

Lloyd.  /^  ILES  FLETCHER  (brother  to Rich- 
VJT  ard  Fletcher  bifhop  of  London)  was  born 
in  Kent,  as  I  am  credibly  -f-  informed.  He 
was  bred  firft  in  Eaton,  then  in  king's  col- 
ledge  in  Cambridge,  where  he  became  doctor 
of  law.  A  mofl  excellent  poet,  (a  quality  he- 
reditary to  his  two  fons,  Giles  and  Phineas)  was 
fent  commiflioner  into  Scotland,  Germany,  and 

the 

*  His  Eliz.  to  which  Cambden  gave  but  the  language 
and  the  tranfcript. 

f  From  the  inouth  of  Mr.  Ramfey,  minifter  of  Rough- 
am  in  Norfolk,  who  married  the  widow  of  Mr.  Giles  Flet- 
cher, fon  to  this  Doctor. 
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the  Low-countries,   for  queen  Elizabeth,  and  Q^Eliz, 
her  embafiador  into  Rufila,  fecretary  to  the  city  c— y-*^ 
qf  London,  and  mafterof  the  court  of  requefts. 
His  Ruflian  embaflle  to  fettle  the  Englifh  Mer- 
chandife  was  his  Mafter-piece,  to  Theodor,  Jua- 
nowich,  Duke  of  Mufcovia.     He  came  thither  in 
a  dangerous  juncture  of  time,  viz.  in  the  end  of 
the  year  1588. 

Fir  ft,  feme  Forreiners  (I  will  not  fay  they  were 
the  Hollanders)  envying  the  free  Trade  of  the 
Englijh,  had  done  them  bad  offices. 

Secondly,  a  falfe  report  was  generally  believed 
that  the  Spanijh  Armado  had  worfted  the  Englijh 
Fleet^  and  the  duke  of  Mofcovia,  (who  meafured 
his  favour  unto  the  Englijh,  by  the  poffibility  he 
apprehended  of  their  returning  it)  grew  very  fpa- 
ring  of  his  fmiles,  not  to  fay  free  of  his  frowns  on 
cur  Merchants  refiding  there.  However,  cur 
doftor  demeaned  himfelf  in  his  embajfie  with  fuch 
cautioufnefs,  that  he  not  onely  efcaped  the  duke's 
fury,  but  alfo  procured  many  priviledges  for  our 
Englifh  merchants,  exemplified  in  *  Mr.  Hack- 
hit.  Returning  home,  and  being  fafely  arrived  at 
London,  he  fent  for  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Way- 
land,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  fenior  fellow 
cf  'Trinity  Colledge  in  Cambridge  (tutor  to  my  fa- 
ther, from  whofe  mouth  I  received  this  report) 
with  whom  he  heartily  exprejftd  his  thankfuhefs  to 
God  for  his  fafe  return  from  fo  great  a  danger ; 
for  the  poets  cannot  fancy  UlyfTes  more  glad  to.  be- 
come out  of  the  den  Polyphemus,  than  he  was  to- 
be  rid  out  of  the  power  of  fuch  a  barbarous  prince \ 
who  counting  himfelf  by  a  proud  and  voluntary 
miftake  emperour  of  all  nations,  cared  not  for  the 

law 
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of  all  nations^  and  who  was  fo  habited  in 
that  ha&  he  cut  off  this  embaffadour's  head, 
he  and  his  friends  might  have  fought  their  own 
amends ;  but  the  queftion  w,  where  he  would  have 
found  it  ?  he  afterwards  Jet  forth  a  look  called 
The  Ruffian  Common-wealth,  exprejfing  the  go- 
vernmentL,  or  tyranny  rather  thereof  •,  wherein 
(faith  my  *  author)  are  many  things  mofl  obferva- 
lie  :  but  queen  Elizabeth  indulging  the  reputation 
of  the  duke  of  Mufcovy  as  a  confederate  prince^ 
permitted  not  the  publick  printing  of  that ;  which 
fuch  who  have  private  copies,  know  to  fet  the  va- 
luation thereon. 


Obfervations   on    tie   Life,  of 
the  Lord  Mount]  oy. 


Lloyd  THE  lord  Mountjoy  was  of  the  ancient  no- 
bility ;  as  he  came  from  Oxford,  he  took 
the  Inner  Temple  in  his  way  to  court,  whither 
no  fooner  come,  but  (without  afking)  had  a 
pretty  ftrange  kind  of  admiffion.  He  was  then 
much  about  twenty  years  of  age,  of  a  brown 
hair,  a  fweet  face,  a  moft  neat  compofure,  and 
tall  in  his  perfon  ;  fo  that  he  coming  to  fee  the 
fafhion  of  the  court,  was  fpied  out  by  the  queen, 
and  out  of  the  afFecliion  me  bare  to  the  very  fight 
of  his  face,  received  him  into  favour  :  upon  the 

firft 

*  Camb.  in  his  Eliz.  Anno  1583,  when  he  was  Agent 
In  Mufcovla,  as  afterward  Ambaflador. 
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firft  obfervation  whereof,  fhe  profefTed  that 
knew  there  was  in  him  fome  noble  blood.  He 
was  one  that  wanted  not  wit  and  courage,  for 
he  had  very  fine  attractions ;  and  being  a  good 
icholar,  yet  were  they  accompanied  with  the  re- 
tractives  of  bafhfulnefs,  and  a  natural  modefly. 
There  was  in  him  an  inclination  to  arms,  with 
an  humour  of  travelling  :  and  as  he  was  grown 
by  reading  (whereunto  he  was  much  addicted) 
to  the  theory  of  a  fouldier,  fo  was  he  ftrongly 
invited  by  his  genius  to  the  acquaintance  of  the 
practick  of  the  war,  which  were  the  caufes  of 
his  excurfions ;  for  he  had  a  company  in  the 
Low- Country s,  from  whence  he  came  over  with 
a  noble  acceptance  of  the  queen,  but  fomewhat 
reftlefs  :  in  honourable  thoughts  he  expofed  him- 
felf  again  and  again,  and  would  prefs  the  queen 
with  the  pretences  of  vifiting  his  company  fo 
often,  that  at  length  he  had  a  flat  denyal,  and 
yet  he  ftole  over  with  fir  John  Norris,  into  the 
action  of  Britain  •,  but  at  laft  the  queen  began  to 
take  his  deceflions  for  contempts,  and  confined  his 
refidence  to  the  court,  and  her  own  prefence.She 
was  fo  confident  in  her  own  princely  judgement 
and  opinion  that  fhe  had  conceived  of -his  worth 
and  conduct,  that  fhe  would  have  this  noble  gen- 
tleman, and  none  other,  to  finifh,  and  bring  the 
Irifh  war  to  a  propitious  end  •,  which  (not  de- 
ceiving her  good  conceit  of  him)  he  nobly  at- 
chieved,  though  with  much  pains  and  care- 
fulnefs. 

Among  the  greateft  things  laid  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth her  charge  (faith  the  Cenfurer)  as  caft  be- 
hinde  the  door  of  negleft,  'was  the  conduft  of  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  -9  a  place  lying  all  her  halcyon 

days 
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liz.days  under  fo  great  a  contempt,  that  wife  Wolfing- 
ham  thought  it  no  treafon  to  wijh  it  buried  in  the 
Sea,  ccnfidering  the  charge  it  brought :  yet  Jhe 
kept  the  Pale  in  good  order,  not  fuffering  the  Spa- 
nifla  party  to  grow  more  potent  in  the  North,  than 
was  convenient  to  confume  his  forces,  and  divert 
him  from  nearer  and  mere  dangerous  attempts.  It 
being  impojflble  for  her  without  being  grievous  to 
her  people  (a  rock  foe  chiefly  ftudied  to  avoid)  at 
cne  time  to  maintain  fo  dreadful  a  navy  at  Sea,  and 
foment  the  Dutch  and  French,  to  whofe  ajfiftance 
jhe  was  called  by  a  louder  necejjity,  than  to  render 
a  nation  quite  defolate  -,  none  being  willing  during 
her  life  t  o  ex  change  the  prefent  government  of  a  natu- 
ral prince  fs,  for  thelefs  happy  tyranny  of  avice-roy  ; 
cf  which  the  mcft  did  ftudy  more  their  refpettive 
grandeur  by  extending  the  war,  than  the  eafe  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  leffening  the  queen's  expence^ 
till  the  noble  lord  Mountjoy,  was  employed,  who 
had  no  other  defign  than  the  conclufion  of  the  work  ; 
which  he  had  net  yet  brought  about,  but  that  the 
Spaniards  found  themfelves  betrayed  through  the 
covetoufnefs  and  cowardize  of  the  natives,  that  for 
fmall  fums  would  fell  not  only  fuch  forreigners  as 
came  to  help  them,  but  their  near  eft  relations.  Nor 
was  it  pojfible  to  reduce  them  to  civility,  but  by 
curing  the  bogs  and  faftneffes,  and  building  cajlles 
and  garrifons,  which  he  did  -,  nor  eafte  to  fubdue 
them  without  that  feverity  to  the  priefls,  which  he 
ttfed  -,  whom  he  found  exercifing  fuch  an  implicit 
-power  over  the  -peoples  conferences,  that  they  could 
not  refolvc  themfelves  of  their  Soveraign's  right  or 

religion. • This  for  his  Irijh government : 

touching  his  domeftick  relation  -,  when  queen  Eliza- 
beth's 
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tettfs  favour  to  Effex  (like  a  bone  by  breaches  Q^EX 
made  more  firm)  fwellcd  him  to  fuch  a  degree  0/ 
confidence  as  frowned  on  them  as  enemies  that  ac- 
knowledged not  his  friend/trip,  or  depended  not  en 
his  favour '*  to  balance  him  and  my  lord  Cecil*  this 
gallant  gentleman^  and  of  honourable  extraction* 
was  placed  in  her  eye  ;  many  hoping  by  his  appli- 
cation to  draw  from  her  heart  the  affection  they 
thought  mortal  to  them  and  their  defign*  the  whole 
refult  concluding  in  a  duel  that  raifed  both  in  their 
miftrifs  affeftions*  as  champions  for  her  beauty  now* 
and  like  to  be  fo  for  her  government. 

There  are  fome  letters  of  this  noble  perfons  to  be 
feen*  lam  told*  of  a  plain  and  equal  ftyle  becom- 
ing a  ftatef-man  and  bufinefs  \  not  feldome  yet  ad- 
mitting of  Jeveral  conftruffions*  if  of  any  interpre- 
tation at  ally  where  the  bufinefs  related  to  a  thing 
whofe  conference  could  not  eajily  be  feen  into. 


Obfervations    on    the    Life  of 
Edward  Earl  of  Rutland. 

A  Noble-man,  eminent  for  thofe  feveral  en-  Lloyd, 
dowments  which  fmgle,  do  exact  an  en- 
tire ma/i.  For  a  perfon  of  his  quality  to  be  an 
accurate  critick  in  the  learned  tongues,  and  then 
as  a  rhetorician  to  make  all  their  graces  ferve  his 
eloquence ;  to  have  traverfed  ancient,  and  yet 
be  no  ftranger  in  modern  writers :  to  be  well 
verfed  in  the  more  crabbed  philofophy,  and  ac^ 
curate  in  politer  clalTick  authors  j  to  be  learned 
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O.  EJiz.in  hiftory  and  policy,  and  matter  in  the  law  of 
u— v-^j  the  land,  and  of  nations.  For  fuch  a  man  to  have 
devoured  fo  much  and  yet  digefted  it,  is  a  rarity 
in  nature,  and  in  diligence,  which  hath  but  few 
examples :  yet  his  fpeculative  knowledge  that 
gave  light  to  the  moft  dark  and  difficult  propofals, 
became  edipfed  ly  the  more  dazling  luftre  of  his 
more  praftick  and  experimental  prudence ;  which 
together  with  his  alliance  to  my  lord  Burleigh,  had 
voted  him  to  Bromley's  place,  but  that  they  both 
fickned  in  one  day,  and  died  in  one  week  -,  he 
leaving  thefe  four  adv  jfoes  behind  him,  i .  Be  ^7- 
ways  employed.  2.  Look  to  the  iffue.  3.  Be 
furnifhed  with  a  friend.  And  4.  Refleft  upon 
thy  felf. Vita  eft  in  fe  Reflexio. 


Observations   01^    the  Life   of 
Sir  John  Smith, 

TfTT  I S  relation  to  Edward  the  fixth  his  coufin 
A~j[  germ  an,  was  enough  to  countenance  his 
parts,  and  his  parts  ripe  and  large  enough  to  ad- 
vance his  perfon. — His  gravity  could  be  no  where 
better  employed  than  in  Spain,  nor  his  referved- 
nefs  any  where  more  fuitable  than  in  Italy.  In 
Spain  his  carnage  had  a  great  impreflion  upon 
the  king,  and  his  fpirit  upon  the  whole  court. 
For  Gafper  Quiroga  arch-bilhop  of  Toledo,  in- 
veighing bitterly  againfl  the  queen's  perfon,  and 
more  againfl:  her  Title  (Defender  of  the  Faith) 
was  anfwered  by  him  with  that  wifdom  and  pru- 
dence, 
*  Life  is  a  reflexion  upon  it  felf. 
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dence,  that  his  majefty  of  Spain  checked 
arch-bifhop  as  an  Impertinado^  as  he  called  him, 
and  hugged  fir  John  Smith,  as  a  man  who  had 
made  himfelf  dreadful,  and  his  miftrefs  there- 
fore much  more  to  that  court — (They  who  lead 
confider  hazard  in  the  doing  cf  their  duty,  fare 
beft  ftilL)  The  fureft  way  to  lafety,  is  to  have 
one  inter  eft  efpoufed  fo  frmly^  as  never  to  be  chan- 
ged. Nor  did  he  this  out  of  a  vainer  bottome 
than  an  obfervation  he  made  of  his  miftrefies  refo- 
lution,  already  in  defpair  of  procuring  good  from 
any  milder  endeavours  than  thofe  of  power  :  a 
fignal  teftimony  of  the  commanding  worth  this 
gentleman  had,  which  extorted  a  reverence  to 
his  perfon  in  that  very  place  where  his  bufi- 
nefs  contracted  an  odium.  An  excellent  per- 
fon he  was,  in  whom  honefty  of  manners  ftri- 
ved  with  nobility  of  birth,  and  merit  with  ho- 
nour ;  of  a  compofed  and  ftayed  temper,  that 
would  fay  under  all  temptations  to  difquiet, 
Either  the  thing  before  us  is  in  our  power,  or  it 
is  not :  if  it  be,  why  do  we  not  manage  it  to 
our  content  ?  if  not,  why  are  we  difcontented, 
efpecially  fince  every  thing  hath  two  handles  ? 
if  the  one  prove  hot,  and  not  to  be  touched, 
we  may  take  the  other  that  is  more  temperate. 
Upon  which  confideration,  all  private  concern- 
ments he  patted  over  with  a  perfect  indifference: 
the  world  and  its  appendages  hanging  fo  loofe 
about  him,  that  he  never  took  notice  when  any 
part  dropt  off,  or  fate  uncafily. 
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Obfervations    on    the  Life   of    Sir 
Walter  Rawleigh. 

C  I R  Walter  Rawleigh  was  well  defcended,  and 
Lloyd.      OQ£  gOOCj  alliance,  but  poor  in  his  beginning* 
He  was  fo  tofTed  by  fortune  to  and  fro,  that  he 
was  fometimes  high,  ibmetimes  low,  fornetimes 
in  a  middle  condition.     He  was  brought  up  in 
the  univerfity  and  Innes  of  court,  but  he  flayed 
not  long  in  a  place :  and  being  the  youngeft  bro- 
ther, and  the  houfe  diminifhed  in  patrimony,  he 
forefaw  his  own  deftiny,  that  he  was  firft  to  roul 
(through  want  and  difability)  before   he  could 
come  to  a  repofe.     He  firft  expofed  himfelf  to 
the  land-fervice  of  Ireland  (a  militia)  which  then 
did  not  yield  him  food  and  raiment ;  nor  had  he 
patience  to  flay  there  (though  fhortly  after  he 
came  thither  again)  under  the  command  of  the 
lordGrey.  As  for  his  native  parts,  and  thofeof  his 
own  acquiring,  he   had   in  the  outward  man  a 
good  prefence,  inahandfome  andwell-compacled 
perfon,  a  ftrong  natural  wit,  and  a  better  judge- 
ment, with  a  bold  and  plaufible  tongue,  where- 
by he  could  let  out  his  parts   to  the  bell  advan- 
tage-, and  to  thefe  he  had  the  adjuncts  of  fome 
general  learning,  which  by  diligence  he  enforced 
to  a  great  augmentation,  and  perfection  ;  for  he 
was  an  indefatigable   reader,  whether  by  fea  or 
land,  and  none  of  the  leaft  obfervers  both  of  men 
and  the  times.  Falling  from  that  fudden  grace, 
which  he  by  nis  parts  had  gained  of  the  queen, 
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he  went  afide  for  a  while,  but  at  his  return  heQ.  Eliz. 
came  in  with  the  greater  ftrength,  and  fo  con- 
tinued  to  her  laft,  great  in  her  favour,  and  cap- 
tain of  the  guard.  His  prudence  underftood  his 
capacity,  and  his  induftry  ferved  it ;  raifing  his 
fortune  as  high  as  his  parts,  and  his  parts  as  high 
as  his  mind.  His  motto  was,  either  dye  nobly, 
or  live-  honourably.  Never  man  profpered,  but 
the  refolute,  and  he  that  hath  awaked  an  eafie, 
foft,  fleepy,  or  indifferent  temper,  to  the  noble  ad- 
venture of  being  Casfar,  or  being  none  :  a  di£ 
pofition  meeting  a  large  and  capacious  foul  in 
this  gentleman,  taught  him  the  exact  difcipline 
of  war  in  Ireland  and  the  Low-countries,  the 
•great  (kill  of  a  fea-man  between  Europe  and  A- 
merica,  and  a  patience  as  fevere  in  enduring  hard- 
fhip,  as  his  neceffity  in  requiring  it.  Five  hours 
he  flept,  four  he  read,,  two  he  difcourfed ;  al- 
lowing the  reft  to  his  bufmefs  and  his  neceflities  : 
no  fouldier  fared  or  lay  harder,  none  ventured 
further :  what  is  not  extraordinary  (he  would  fay) 
is  nothing  :  it  being  the  end  of  all  arts  and  fcien- 
ces  to  direct  men  by  certain  rules  unto  the  mofl 
compendious  way  in  their  knowledge  and  practice : 
thofe  things  of  which  in  ourfelves  we  have  onely 
Jome  imperfett  confufed  notions^  being  herein  fully 
and  clearly  reprefented  to  our  view  from  the  difcove^ 
ries  that  other  men  have  made^  after  muchftudy  and 
long  experience ;  and  there  is  nothing  of  greater 
confequence  for  the  advancement  of  learning^  than 
tofnde  out  thofe  particular  advantages  which  there 
are  for  the  Jhorteft  way  of  knowing  and  teaching 
things  in  every  prof  effion.  Tiere  was  not  an  expert 
fouldier  or  fea-man,  but  he  confulted ;  not  a 
printed  or  manufcript,  difccurfe  of  navigation  or 
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Q.Eliz.war  but  he  perufed;  nor  were  there  exacter 
{s\~^)  rules  or  principles  for  both  fervices,  than  he  drew: 
fo  contemplative  he  was,  that  you  would  think 
he  was  not  active  :  fo  active,  that  you  would  fay 
he  was  not  prudent — A  great  fouldier,  and  yet 
an  excellent  courtier  :  an  accomplifhed  gallant, 
and  yet  a  bookifh  man  •,  a  man  that  feemed  born 
for  any  thing  he  undertook  •,  his  wit  brought  him 
to  court,  and  kept  him  there ;  for  there  hap- 
pening a  difference  between  him  and  my  lord 
Grey,  under  whom  he  ferved  in  Ireland,  which 
was  heard  before  the  council-table,  Rawleigh 
flated  his  cafe  with  that  clearnefs,  urged  his  ar- 

fuments  with  that  evidence  and  reafon,  offered 
is  apologies  with  thofe  pertinent  and  taking  alle- 
gations, and  his  replies  with  that  fmartnefs ;  ex- 
preffed  himfelf  with  that  fluency  and  eloquence, 
and  managed  his  carriage  and  countenance  with 
that  difcretion,  that  he  was  firft  the  ftates-mens 
obfervation,  next  her  majefties  favourite,  and  at 
3 aft  her  oracle ;  as  who  was  equally  happy  in  his 
comprehenfive  difcourfes  to  her  of  her  private 
intereft  in  every  part  of  her  government,  and  in 
his  effectual!  fpeeches  to  her  fubjects  in  parlia- 
ment touching  theirs  in  every  part  of  their  duty. 
Two  things  he  obferved  in  his  miftrefs. 

1.  That  me  was  penurious  in  her  largefles, 

2,  That  me  was  choice  in  her  favourites. 
Whence  he  concluded-,  that  there  was  no  good 

to  be  done  unlefs  he  got  an  eftate  firft,  and  then 
a  reputation. 

To  the  firft,  we  owe  his  fea-voyages,  when 
his  whole  fortune  was  often  put  up  in  one  fhip ; 
and  to  the  laft,  his  land  fervices,  when  all  his 
expectation  depended  on  one  action.  TWO  rivals 
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heobferved,  Efiex  for  aftion,  Cecil  for  counfel: 
the  one  he  went  under  abroad,  to  outvy  him  -, 
the  other  he  complyed  with  at  home,  to  under- 
mine him :  but  wanting  flrength,  though  not 
parts  to  be  both  their  corrivals,  he  periihed,  be- 
caufe  not  thought  to  own  humility  enough  to  be 
their  fervants.  Cecil  indeed  was  his  friend,  be- 
caufe  Eflex  was  his  enemy  :  but  he  taught  him, 
That  it  was  more  fafe  at  court  to  have  many  ene- 
mies of  equal!  power,  that  one  falfe  and  ambitious 
friend^  that  hath  attained  to  the  abfolutenejs  of 
command :  But  this  he  was  often  heard  to  fay,  he 
did  not  apprehend,  before  his  genius  had  dictated 
it  to  him,  as  he  came  in  a  boat  from  the  execu- 
tion of  the  earl  of  EfTex,  which  was  done  at 
the  Tower. — Yet  two  ways  I  find  him  getting 
up.  i.  By  uncouth  projects  in  parliament  be- 
yond expe&ation ;  which  (though  they  might 
oblige  his  miftrefs)  together  with  an  opinion  of  his 
irreligion,  loft  him  with  the  people.  2.  By  ex- 
traordinary undertakings  in  warre  beyond  his 
commiflion ;  which  (though  performed  to  out- 
do his  generals)  had  forfeited  his  head  to  their  fe- 
verity  and  juftice,  had  not  his  wit  complyed  with 
their  eafmefs  andgoodnefs.  It's  aqueftion  among 
the  curiofoes-  whether  his  often  abfence  from 
court,  was  his  prudence^  or  his  wcaknefs^  it  being 
a  quodlibet,  whether  that  diftance  was  a  greater 
allay  to  his  enemies  malice,  -or  to  his  fovereigtfs 
love  -,  while  his  forreign  actions  were  not  fo  clofe 
at  her  ear  to  his  advantage,  as  his  adveriaries  ap- 
plications to  his  difparagement. 

Two  things  I  muft  needs  fay  are  wonderful  in 
him.  i.  The  difpatch  and  induftry  of  the  for- 
mer part  of  his  life.  2.  The  weaknefs  of  the  latter. 
O  o  2  Touching 
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JEliz.     Touching  the  firft,  he  that  fhall  confider  his 
^-y-^  laborious  way  of  ftudy,  immers'd  in  almoft  infi- 
nite reading  and  obfervation,  to  which  the  run- 
ning over  of  innumerable  books,  and  a  vaft  mul- 
titude of  men  was  neceflary  :  his  obligations  to 
read  not  onely  common  authors,  but  all  records, 
fchemes,  and  papers   that  he  could  come  by  : 
his  correfpondence  with  friends  and  ftrangers,  his 
review  of  his  own  papers  (which  he  fate  clofe  to 
by  fea  and  land)  that  never  pafied  him  without 
three  tranfcriptions  •,  his  reception  of  vifits,  whe- 
ther of  civility,  or  bufmefs,  or  difcourfe,  which 
were  numerous,  and  great  devourers  of  his  time  ; 
his  agency  for   all  forts  of   perfons  (his  intereft 
with   his  thrifty  miftrefs  being  moft  part  of  his 
penfion)  in  which  capacity  he  fet  up  a  kinde  of 
office  of  addrefs- — his  letters,  which  coft  him  one 
day  in  the  week:  the  time  loft  upon  his  misfor- 
tunes, which  made  it  neceflary  for  him  often  to 
break  his  great  feries  and  method  of  undertaking. 
He,  I  fay,  that  mail  compute,  and  fum  up  this,  the 
particulars  whereof  are  nakedly  told  without  any 
{training  of  the  truth,  or  flourifh  of  expreffion, 
muit  be  much  to  feek  how   a  man  of  ib  many 
actions  Ihould  write  any  thing ;    and   one  of  fo 
many  writings  fhould  do  any  thing ;  and  more, 
how  one  of  fo  many  fatall  diverfions  could  keep 
up  a  fteady  minde  for  thofe  great,  but  exact  argu- 
ments that  it  hath  left  in  the  world  -,  efpecially 
when  there  was  one  very  difficult  particular  in  all 
his  compofures,  viz.  that  none  of  his  difcourfes 
with  which  his  hiftory  or  other  books  are  embel- 
lifhed,  pafied  his  exact   hand,    before  the  moft 
knowing  and  moft  learned  men  in  that  faculty  to 
which  thofe  difcourfes  belonged,    had  debated 
them  before  him  ,  who  after  their  departure  fum- 
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med  up  all  into  thofe  excellent  pieces  now  abroad  Q.  Eiiz. 
under  his  name,  which  I  blame  not  king  James 
for  envying,  being  the  neareft  his  own  :  though 
I  think  not  that  learned  prince  of  fo  low  a  fpirit, 
as  out  of  an  impertinent  emulation  to  affect  fir 
Walter  Raleigh  the  lefs,  for  the  great  repute 
that  followed  him  becaufe  of  his  pen;  which  be- 
ing more  dangerous  than  his  fword,  I  wonder 
that  wife  prince  indulged  him,  efpecially  fmce 
that  mailer  Hampden  a  little  before  the  wars  was 
at  the  charge  of  tranfcribing  3452  fheets  of  his 
manufcripts,  as  the  Amanuenfis  himfelf  told  me, 
who  had  his  clofe  chamber,  his  fire  and  candle, 
with  an  attendant  to  deliver  him  the  originals, 
and  take  his  copies  as  faft  as  he  could  write 
them. 

2.  To  the  fecond,  viz.  the  weaknefs  of  the 
laft  part  of  his  life  :  i  s,  There  was  not  a  greater 
reach  in  that  advice  of  his  to  the  queen  (when 
fome  were  for  attacquing  Spain  one  way,  and 
fome  another)  to  cut  off  its  commerce  with  the 
Indies,  than  there  was  fhortnefs  of  fpirit  in  truft- 
ing  the  moft  hopeful  part  of  that  expedition  to 
fir  John  Burroughs,  when  he  funk  under  thejnoft 
difaftrous  himfelf.  Yet  2.  That  he,  when  cap- 
tain of  the  guard,  warden  'of  the  cinque-ports, 
governour  of  Virginia  (a  place  of  his  own  dif- 
covery)  preferments  enough  to  fatisfie  a  regular 
fpirit,  ihould  ftand  on  termes  with  king  James 
againil  the  law  of  the  land,  the  genius  of  the 
nation,  the  refolution  of  the  nobility,  and  reafon 
it  felf  (that  knoweth  there  is  no  cautions  that 
hold  princes,  but  their  interefl  and  nature)  was 
a  greater  infirmity.  But  3.  That  he  upon  the 
king's  frown  for  his  former  indifcretion  upon 
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Q^Eliz.him,  and  Cobham,  mould  engage  upon  fo  fhal- 
-  low  a  treafon  (fo  improbable  to  hurt  others,  or 
benefit  themfelves,  that  if  ever  folly  was  capa- 
ble of  the  title,  or  pity  due  to  innocence,  theirs 
might  claim  fo  large  a  mare  as  not  poffible  to  be 
too  feverely  condemned,  or  (lightly  enough  pu- 
niflied)  and  that  with  fuch  weak  and  inconfide- 
rable  men,  as  were  rather  againft  the  govern- 
ment, than  for  one  another  (Grey  being  a  pu- 
ritan, and  Cobham  a  proteftant)  were  the  great- 
eft  :  but  there  is  one  particular  more  behind ; 
that  he  could  employ  his  reftraint  fo  well,  mould 
lye  under  the  juftice  as  well  as  jealoufle  of  K. 
James :  and  knowing  that  princes  muft  not  par- 
don any  able  man  that  either  they  have  wronged, 
or  that  hath  wronged  them,  be  fo  intent  upon  a 
foolifh  liberty,  wherein  he  loft  himfelf  and  his  in 
that  unhappy  voyage  of  Guiana;  a  voyage,  that 
confidering  king  James  his  inclination  to  the 
match,  his  own  obnoxioufnefs  to  that  king  abroad, 
and  Cecil  here  for  obftrucling  the  peace  with 
Spain,  and  Gondamor's  vigilance,  muft  needs 
be  as  unfuccefsful,  as  it  was  difguftful. 

Methinks  he  that  was  of  fo  incomparable  a 
dexterity  in  his  judgment,  as  the  freafurer 
grew  jealous  of  his  excellent  parts,  left  he  mould 
fupplant  him  ;  of  fo  quick  and  ready  apprehen- 
fion  and  conduct:,  that  he  puzzled  the  judges 
at  Winchefter  :  of  fo  good  a  head-piece,  that  it 
was  wilhed  then  on  the  fecretary  of  ftate  s  moul- 
ders :  of  fo  confiderable  an  intereft,  that  not- 
withftanding  his  fourteen  years  imprifonment, 
princes  interceded  for  him,  the  whole  nation  pi- 
tied him,  and  king  James  would  not  execute 
him  without  an  apology  :  and ,  to  fay  no  more* 
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of  fo  much  magnanimity,  that  he  managed  his  Q.  Ella- 
death  with  fo  high  and  fo  religious  a  refolution, 
as  if  a  chriftian  had  afted  a  Roman,  or  rather  a 
Roman  a  chriftian  ;  might  have  gone  off  the 
world  at  a  higher  rate,  but  that  there  is  an  higher 
power  governs  wifdome,  as  invifibly,  yet  as 
really  as  wifdome  doth  the  world  ;  which  when 
I  look  back  upon  my  lord  of  ElTex,  I  cullfate  ; 
but  when  from  him  I  look  forward  to  fir  Walter 
Rawleigh,  I  believe  a  providence. 

He  had  a  good  prefence  in  a  handfome  and 
well-compacted  perfon,  a  ftrong  natural  wit,  a 
better  judgement,  with  a  bold  and  plaufible 
tongue,  which  fet  off  his  parts  to  the  befl  ad- 
vantage :  to  thefe  he  had  the  adjuncts  of  a  ge- 
neral learning ;  which  by  diligence  and  experi- 
ence (thofe  two  great  tutors)  was  augmented  to 
a  great  perfection,  being  an  indefatigable  reader, 
and  having  a  very  retentive  memory :  before  his 
judges  at  Winchefter  humble,  but  not  proftrate; 
dutiful,  yet  not  deject :  to  the  jury  affable,  but 
not  fawning ;  hoping,  but  not  trufting  in  them, 
carefully  perfwading  them  with  reafon,  not  dif» 
temperately  importuning  them  with  conjurati- 
ons :  rather  mewing  love  of  life,  than  fear  of 
death  :  patient,  but  not  carelefs;  civil,  but  not 
itupid. 
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Qbfervations    on    the    Life    of 
Thomas  Sackvil,    Lord  Buckhurft. 

T  T  E  was  bred  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  \ 
J[  JL.  where  he  became  an  excellent  poet,  lea- 
ving both  Latins  and  Englijh  poems  of  his  to  po- 
fterity.  Then  ftudied  he  law  in  the  Temple, 
and  took  the  degree  of  Barrifter  :  afterwards  he 
travelled  into  forreign  parts,  was  detained  for  a 
time  a  prifoner  in  Rome,  which  he  revenged  af- 
terwards in  the  liberty  of  his  fpeech  at  the  pow- 
der-tray  tor's  tryal.  When  his  liberty  was  pro- 
cured for  his  return  into  England,  he  pofTefled 
the  vaft  inheritance  left  him  by  his  father,  where- 
of in  fhort  time  by  his  magnificent  prodigality 
he  fpent  the  greateft  part,  till  he  feafonably  be- 
gan to  fpare,  growing  neer  to  the  bottome  of 
his  eftate. 

The  ftory  goes,  that  this  young  gentleman 
coming  to  an  alderman  of  London,  who  had 
gained  great  penny  worths  by  his  former  purcha- 
ies  of  him,  was  made  (being  now  in  the  wane 
of  his  wealth)  to  wait  the  coming  down  of  the 
alderman  fo  long,  that  his  generous  humour  being 
fenfible  of  the  incivility  of  fuch  attendance,  re- 
Iblved  to  be  no  more  beholding  to  wealthy  pride; 
and  presently  turned  a  thrifty  improver  of  the 
remainder  of  his  eftate.  But  others  make  him, 
as  aboveiaid,  the  convert  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
(his  coufm-german  once  removed)  who  by  her 

fre- 
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frequent  admonitions,  diverted  the  torrent  o 
his  profufion.  Indeed  fhe  would  not  know  him, 
till  he  began  to  know  himfelf,  and  then  heaped 
places  of  honour  and  truft  upon  him,  creating 
him, 

1.  Baron  of  Buckhurft  in  Suflex,  anno  dom. 
1566. 

2.  Sending  him  ambaflador  into  France,  anno 
1571.      Into    the  Low-Countries,    anno   dom. 
15.76. 

3.  Making  him   knight   of  the  order  of  the 
garter,  anno  1589. 

4.  Appointing  him   treafurer  of  England, 

J599- 

He  was  chancellour  of  the  Univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford, where  he  entertained  queen  Elizabeth  with 
a  moft  fumptuous  feaft.  He  was  called  the  ftar- 
chamber-bell,  fo  very  flowing  his  invention  ;  and 
therefore  no  wonder  if  his  fecretaries  could  not 
pleafe  him,  being  a  perfon  of  fo  quick  difpatch, 
(faculties  which  yet  run  in  the  blood.)  He  took 
a  roll  of  the  names  of  all  Tutors,  with  the  date 
of  their  firft  addrefles,  and  thefe  in  order  had 
their  hearing,  fo  that  a  frelh-man  could  not  leap 
over  the  head  of  his  fenior,  except  in  urgent  af- 
fairs of  ftate.  Thus  having  made  amends  to  his 
houfe  for  his  mifpent  time,  both  in  increafe  of 
eftate  and  honour,  being  created  earl  of  Dorfet 
by  king  James,  he  died  on  the  i9th  of  April, 
1608. 

The  lord  Buckhurft  was  of  the  noble  houfe  of 
the  Sackvils,  and  of  the  queen's  confanguinity : 
his  father  was  that  provident  and  wife  man  fir 
Richard  Sackvil,  or  as  the  people  then  called 
him,  Fillfack,  by  reafon  of  his  great  wealth, 
P  p  and 
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Q^Eliz.and  the  vaft  patrimony  which  he  left  to  this  his 
<*•— v-^>  fon,  whereof  he  fpent  in  his  youth  the  beft  part, 
untill  the  queen  by  her  frequent  admonitions  di- 
verted the  torrent  of  his  profufion ;  he  was  a 
very  fine  gentleman  of  perfon  and  endowments 
both  of  art  and  nature.  His  elocution  is  much 
commended,  but  the  excellency  of  his  pen  more; 
for  he  was  a  fcholar,  and  a  perfon  of  quick  fa- 
culties, very  facete  and  choice  in  his  phrafe  and 
flyle.  He  was  wife  and  ftout,  nor  was  he  any 
ways  enfnared  in  the  factions  of  the  court,  which 
were  all  his  time  very  flrong.  He  flood  flill  in 
grace,  and  was  wholly  intentive  to  the  queen's 
fervice  ;  and  fuch  were  his  abilities,  that  me  re- 
ceived affidious  proofs  of  his  fufficiency.  As 

i.  In  his  embaffie  to  France,  whereas  the 
queen-mother  complemented  him,  he  behaved 
himfelf  very  worthy  of  his  miftreiTes  majefty, 
and  his  own  peerage,  there  he  had  an  experi- 
enced Tufcan,  Calacanti  by  name,  to  deal  with 
that  Florentine  queen  ;  Montmorancy's  brother 
to  undermine  the  Guifes  •,  and  his  own  great 
parts,  to  grapple  with  old  Hofpital:  he  began 
that  fubtile  piece  the  French  match,  under  pre- 
tence whereof  we  balanced,  and  underftood 
Europe  ;  and  Walfmgham  finimed  it. 

2.  In  his  negotiations  in  the  Low-Countries, 
where  he  watched  Leicefter  and  the  comman- 
ders ;  he  obferved  the  flates,  and  their  changea- 
ble and  various  interefls,  accommodating  the 
prefent  emergencies,  and  fuiting  their  occafions. 
They  that  ceniure  this  nobleman's  death,  con- 
fider  not  befides  the  black  worm  and  the  white 
•'day  and  night,  as  the  riddle  is)  that  are  gnaw- 
ing conftantly  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  life. 

There 
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There  are  many  infenfible  difeafes,  as  slpo-Q^'EYiz. 
plexies,  whofe  vapours  fuddainly  extinguifh  the 
animal  fpirits ;  and  apofthumes  both  in  the  up- 
per and  middle  region  of  man,  that  often  drown 
and  fuffbcate  both  the  animal  and  vital,  who  are 
like  embodied  twins,  the  one  cannot  fubfift  with- 
out the  other  :  if  the  animal  wits  fail,  the  vital 
cannot  fubfift :  if  the  vitals  perifli,  the  animals 
give  over  their  operation  ;  and  he  that  judgeth 
ill  of  fuch  an  act  of  providence,  may  have  the 
fame  hand  at  the  fame  time  writing  within  the 
palace-walls  of  his  own  body,  the  fame  period  to 
his  lives  earthly  empire.  His  polterity  refufed 
an  apology  offered  in  his  behalf,  upon  this 
ground,  that  the  things  objected  to  him,  were  of 
the  number  of  thofe  little  cavils,  which  come 
with  that  rule  not  holding  in  great  accuiations. 
*  Spreta  exolefcunt^  Ji  irafcare^  agnita  videntur* 


*  If  you  defpife  little  injuries,  they  will  die  away  of 
themfelves  ;  if  you  are  angry  at  them,  you  feem  to  fliew 
that  you  deferve  them. 


The  End  of  the  Obfervations  upon  the  Lives 
of  the  Statefmen   and  Favourites  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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